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ESTABLISHED 1879 
The mouthpiece and militant standard bearer of The channel of communication between the Amer- 


every arm of the United Service, and of every ican people and the Department of National 
man serving under the colors. Defense. 


THE PUBLICITY ARM OF THE SERVICE 


This department is the Editor’s own. Its function is the expression of Service sentiment 
on Service topics, not that of any one individual, in the Service or out, nor of any group. 


JAPAN 


In our issue of last August our editorial columns contained an article upon 
the Japanese crisis in which occurred the following: 

“The causes which are pressing Japan into an attitude of aggressive hostility toward us 
are many and potent. Not the least of them, of course, is commercial rivalry in the Pa- 
cific and our presence in Hawaii and the Phiiippines; but probably the most immediate and 
active are the pressure of her emigrant population; the existence of a large and victorious 
army and navy, restless, and self-confident; and a newly stimulated national pride and am- 
bition, coupled with a supersensitiveness regarding any suggestion of racial inferiority, 
which would be like a spark to tinder in its power to produce a war conflagration in her 
population. As regards the pressure of emigration, it is more than likely that it may at any 
moment coerce a pacifically disposed government into an attitude incompatible with our na- 
tional dignity.” 

Since these lines appeared the fundamental conditions have not materially 
changed, although external manifestations have undergone a remarkable meta- 
morphosis. Whereas during the Summer, on the Oriental side, the diplomatic 
atmosphere was politely cold and austere with sinister insistence, and the air 
of social Japan charged with high tension electricity and muffled thunder, at 
present writing all is balmy reassurance and deprecation, while the threatening 
flood of immigation, which a few months ago was not to be interfered with 
under penalty of bitter resentment, is now being restrained by the voluntary 
efforts of the government. Of public excitement we hear nothing. At the same 
time Japanese statesmen and officials assure us that war between such friends is 
simply unthinkable. 

Can it be that sixteen battleships on a peaceful vovage of maneuver on 
the way to a social call upon our own flesh and blood can have had any quieting 
effect upon the troubled waters of the Pacific? J/s it a possibility that they 
alone stand, or rather sail, between us and a possible misunderstanding wth our 
whilom friends who owe to us their introduction to gunpowder, battleships and 
Christianity ? 
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It is much to be feared that notwithstanding Japanese disclaimers, fervent 
peace articles, and letters in our periodical and daily press, public sentiment in 
the Island Empire continues to be menacing to our political relations, and will 
not cease so to be until our defensive condition renders aggressive action on the 
part of Japan out of the question. This condition is mainly a function of the 
size and character of our Navy and of the military preparations in the 
Philippines. 

The Pacific fleet as it will be when augmented by that now on the way 
is all that for the time being is competent to give pause to the thoughtful 
statesmen of Nippon when a continuance of the late aggressive policy is in 
question. But it is a matter of concern as to how far the thoughtful statesmen 
will be able to control a national explosion which might take place at any 
moment, and which is now held in check by the predominance of other imme-, 
diate issues at home and the absence of exciting causes here. The ever present 
and active source of danger to the peaceful relations between the two great Pacific 
powers lies in the fact that Japan is overpopulated for its resources, and that 
the new conditions have aroused in its people a growing ambition for the wealth 
and advantages of western civilization. The aroused Japanese is penetrated 
with a keenrrealization of the power of the new learning and a desire to master 
it, and to join the body of world leaders; and, as Japan moves along the modern 
road, an increasing mass of its people will possess a restless longing to try their 
fortunes in the land of material plenty and progress—the “promised land” of 
the proletariat of the world. This emigration pressure is bound to increase, 
and the question is—can-it be diverted from these shores to those of. the old 
world behind it? It would seem that this cannot be done to any great degree 
unless it is forcibly checked on this side. | 

There is nothing attractive to the awakened Japanese in the hinterland 
sleeping under the traditions of the past; and there is, besides, the pressure 
of the congested millions of China to contest it with them. The domination of 
Japan in China and its dependencies at present must be a political one, and 
cannot be one of race for a long time to come, Japan has nothing to learn from 
China but much to learn from the New World. Opportunity beckons here, and 
here, if unchecked, the tide will flow. Any permanent attempt to check it will 
be met by the passionate remonstrance of a proud, sensitive and triumphant 
people who are suffering for the time, and very naturally, from an attack of 
what we term the “big head.’”” The more sober and thoughtful might hesitate 
to acquiesce in a policy of insistence, but the national impulse does not come 
from the sober and thoughtful; and, although the present government doubtless 
is sincerely in favor of a pacific and self-restrained attitude in the matter of 
emigration, it is a question how long it could resist the pressure of popular 
ferment and an excitement superinduced by some overt act in this country. The 
government unquestionably realized that it might be brought to book at any time 
upon such an issue, and is doubtless making sincere efforts. to forestall a con- 
tingency of this sort by a temporary control of the emigrant movement. 

At the forefront of the issue is Hawaii with its advance guard of restless 
exiles well on the road to Yankee land, fretting at the threshold. Here is 


potential trouble at our door, not only by reason of constant trespass into our 
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preserves, but also because of local contest and friction. Japanese preponder- 
ance in the Islands is simply a matter of time if allowed to go on, and Hono- 
lulu will soon be an American port only in name, held by a Japanese army of 
settlers. 

Behind all this is the growing and pressing question of commercial suprem- 
acy in the awakening empire of China for the control of which Japan is terribly 
in earnest and towards which she is bending all her energies. That our position 
in the Philippines gives us an advantage which she cannot view with equanimity 
is without question. Holding these Islands herself she would have a complete 
chain of possessions dominating the entire Chinese littoral. It is politically 
unthinkable that she should like to see this splendid possession in the South in 
the hands of her great rival. In what then lies our safety from aggression? 
About this there can be no doubt. A fleet powerful enough to protect, backed 
up by a military organization of moderate but sufficient strength to make in- 
vasion hopeless, is the only thing that can ensure it. 

Sixteen battleships en route to the Philippines are all that have changed 
the keynote of Japanese diplomacy and filled the air with protests of present 
amiable intent. Had.not the President proceeded with admirable foresight and 
firmness, ignoring abuse at home and sinister suggestion abroad, to take the 
responsibility of a naval movement fraught with great risks from any sources, 
we should still be facing, impotent and humilitated, a menacing crisis liabie at 
any moment to be precipitated into sudden war entailing the loss of national 
possessions and self-respect. Furthermore, the presence of the fleet is a guaranty 
of the possibility of our putting in order our military situation in the Philip- 
pines, which procedure has heretofore been entirely at the mercy of Japan's 
displeasure. Once in our Eastern waters, there those ships must stay; not only 
until our islands bristle with defense, but as a matter of settled naval policy, 
facing the momentous issues sure to evolve from the great awakening of Oriental 
peoples. Japan’s relation to Asiatic changes and to the vital questions of trade— 
the open door, transportation, spheres of influence and the like—is already 
potential of trouble, and her attitude in Manchuria at present writing is far 
from reassuring. To be without the mcans of protecting our rights and interests 
at a moment's notice would be to invite their loss. 

Nothing is so little to the credit of the intelligence of our press and people 
as the fanatic clamor against a self-protection whose necessity is obvious to all 
the world, not as a step towards war, not as a threat to Japan, but solely as an 
assurance of peace. 


The moderate request of the Secretary of the Navy for four new battle- 
ships should be honored by Congress. Viewed from the standpoint of National 
Defense it may be a misfortune that we have such a large coast line and 

Island possessions in the Pacific. But this is a fact which 
Our Naval must be reckoned with, and a condition for which provision 
Policy must. be made. The theory underlying the petition, signed 
by Andrew Carnegie and others, recently presented to Con- 
gress protesting against a Naval increase, is a very beautiful one, but it will 
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not stand analysis. As President Roosevelt well said: “These excellent peo- 
ple may as well memorialize the Mayor of New York to reduce the police 
force of that city, or sign a petition to curtail the Fire Department. An ade- 
quate Navy is as sure a guaranty of peace and the maintenance of law and 
order in international affairs as 1s an adequate police force in municipal affairs. 
As the possession of a well-equipped Fire Department insures against loss 
from destructive fires, so does a well-equipped and adequate Navy insure the 
nation against destructive wars.” 

Among the letters which we publish in this issue is one from the Presi- 
dent of Yale University, who, down to about 1895, regarded as adequate the 
policy of providing for a moderate increase of the Army and Navy, a great 
strengthening of the coast defenses, and an adoption by the States of a 
militia system such as that advocated by General Roe for New York. But, 
he frankly says: “Jn the last ten or fifteen years there has come a pretty radical 
change in our foreign policy, which makes these old views absolutely in- 
adequate for present needs.” Senator Beveridge well says on page 414 of this 
issue, “Our Naval Policy should be based on the theory that universal peace 
is desirable and that the best way to further that end would be to have a Navy 
strong enough to prevent any nation from making war upon us—a Navy so 
strong that its very formidableness would obviate the necessity of our going 
to war to secure justice.” Representative Hobson, who is making a splendid 
fight for four battleships, expresses himself very specifically, when he says, 
on page 415 in this issue: “A scientific Naval Policy for the United States at 
this present moment is to maintain a Navy with the substantial margins of 
superiority over navies that can be assembled by any single nation of Europe 
in the Atlantic, and any single nation of Europe in the Pacific, so that we can 
dwell in peace as long as peace is possible and can win in any war, if it prove 
inevitable.” Congressman Weeks went to the bottom of things when he 
wrote: “We should have a carefully prepared and systematic naval building 
and development policy.” 

The present Congress should initiate such a policy by providing for four 
battleships. 


The replies received to the series of interrogatories sent out by us early 
in February disclose an interesting condition of affairs. They emphasize the 
present need for a magazine like ARMy AND Navy LIFE, whose object is to 

educate the people and develop an active interest in the sub- 

Call to ject of our National Defense. Most of the gentlemen to 
Arms whom we wrote begged to be excused from expressing their 
opinions, for various reasons. One had been “so busily em- 
ployed,” and was “just starting away for his vacation’; another said that the 
subject presented was “altogether too complex and far-reaching for me to dis 
cuss, especially as my time is taken up with other matters”; another said that 
he could not take the time to go into the matter, because “my activities in 
Congress are so far removed from the affairs of the Army and Navy that 
my ideas would not be invested with any great value.” One of the most promi- 
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nent of America’s public men, whose views on economic questions are always 
read with the greatest interest, writes that he has “not given sufficient thought 
to most of the inquiries’ to justify him in attempting to make reply. Another 
even more prominent in public life writes that he “is sorry to say that it ts 
entirely out of the question” for him to comply to our request for his views. 
Another practically confesses that his time is too much taken up with his 
candidacy for public office to give consideration to our interrogatories! Another, 
a member of the House of Representatives, writes that he has neither “the 
time or inclination to answer them.” <A prominent lawyer excuses himself on 
the ground that “we elect a legislative body to consider these matters, and we 
have a Secretary of the Navy to investigate and recommend, This machinery 


ought to be adequate.” This latter gentleman sent his reply before Congress 
declined to honor the Secretary of the Navy’s recommendation for four 
battleships. 


The gist of the matter is that while everyone recognizes the importance 
of the subject, the duty of enacting into legislative shape the opinion of the 
country on the National Defense is left to Congress, and that in Congress this 
matter, in great part, is left to the Military and Naval Committees. Theoreti- 
cally, this is as it should be. The one defect in the system is that the subject 
of the National Defense doesn’t occupy the place it should in the minds and 
hearts of the people. The pressure for action on affairs of local and personal 
import is greater on the Congressman than their comparative importance merits. 
Practically the only champions of adequate National Defense measures are the 
Secretaries of the Navy and of War, backed up by the Chief Executive, and 
Congressional action is based more upon popular opinion than Departmental 
recommendation. 

The people need to be educated. They must be educated. ARMY AND 
Navy Lire will educate them, but it needs the active codperation of all who 
are interested in an adequate National Defense, based upon the maintenance 
of peace. It is no child’s play, nor is it the work of a day, a month, or a year. 
It can be done only by practical planning and patient, persistent execution. 
Every capitalist whose money is invested in buildings which might be razed 
to the ground, or in industries which might be paralyzed, in the event of war; 
every working man whose income is dependent upon the continuance and 
development of the country’s industries; every citizen of the United States who 
may be called upon to volunteer for the defense of his country, to leave family 
and friends and, untrained, offer himself as an impotent bulwark to stay the 
tide of invasion,—all these are interested in the awakening of a popular ap- 
preciation of the needs of an adequate National Defense. But more than all 
is the United Service interested, for upon it will fall the brunt of the work, 
and upon it will be visited the blame for every reverse met with. And, mean- 
while, in time of peace the popular indifference to the subject of National De- 
fense results in the inadequate recognition of the personnel. 

The Service first, then; the people afterwards. That is the codperation 
we seek. Given the first, we will take care of the second. 


ARMY AND Navy Lire has followed with intense interest the investigation 
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that has gone on by the Senate Naval Committee. Our remarks in our February 
issue were amply borne out by Admiral Converse’s report. It is certain that our 
battleships, from every point of view, are the equals of foreign battleships of the 

same date. And it is also certain that our hereditary naval 
The Naval policy of having our ships equipped with heavier batteries than 
Investigation their foreign contemporaries has never been departed from. 

We think we brought this point forcibly to view in our 
February number. And we sincerely believe that no nation could get sixteen 
ships together, of the dates of construction of Admiral Evans’ ships, that would 
form a fleet more powerful than that under our renowned Admiral. But we 
have no idea that the limit of progress has been reached, or that the Dreadnoughts 
of to-day will equal the ships to be designed ten years from now, 

This investigation, the criticisms, the light of inquiry that is probing into all 
parts of naval administration, are developing other things than originally ex- 
pected. Our ships are as good as their times could have produced—of this there 
is abundant proof. And, on the whole, they are more formidable than their 
foreign mates. But in certain respects light has been thrown on conditions that 
are deplorable. We will come to this presently. 


ARMY AND Navy Lire has respect, appreciation and admiration for the work 
accomplished by Commander Sims. He is not a mere iconoclast; he has, it is 
true, torn down, but, having torn down, he has always been immediately ready to 

begin building up. This is the keynote to his character, to his 
Ability, Plus great success. He has had great powers, but he created these 
Cooperation powers for himself, and has used them wisely, daringly and 

skillfully. As a younger officer he was constantly saving and 
doing things that created discussion. We remember him, years ago, aboard the 
schoolship Saratoga, teaching a class in navigation. In a burst of dissatisfaction 
and reproof with a young man who was handling a sextant most clumsily, he 
said: “I can take a better sight with an ordinary pair of dividers than you can 
with that accurate instrument.” Having said this, he proceeded to prove it. He 
laid the dividers on a circle marked in degrees, took a sight, marked time, and 
obtained a correct position. Some years ago, during a target practice aboard one 
of our battleships, Sims, after regarding a poorly graduated sight bar, turned to 
an officer and said: “The man who marked that bar ought to be shot dead—and 
then not buried.” 

Sims has been a successful leader. He tore down a system of gunnery which 
at the best was uncertain. He proved that guns, properly made, were weapons 
of absolute precision. For his assistance he had the ordnance and gun division 
officers of every ship that went into target practice in recent years. And no man 
ever had more devoted, intelligent, and zealous followers We wish to accentuate 
the point that Sims could never have succeeded so thoroughly or accomplished so 
much had it not been for this devoted codperation. And be it remembered that 
this codperation was by the officers who handled turrets and guns in actual 
practice. 
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An important feature of Sims’ testimony was in reference to the misleading 
notions to be derived from the term “normal draft.” In this matter Sims is right 
in principle, and Chief Constructor Capps has a poor case. And, furthermore, 

there is no reason why the Chief Constructor should find it 


Normal necessary to defend this term. The “normal draft” of a ship 
Draft is not normal, by any means, unless there be some strange 


definition of the word “normal” with which we are un- 
acquainted. American war ships are not alone in this trouble. When the British 
ship Dreadnought was turned over to the British navy recently she was found to 
draw two feet more than was intended. And it is still within our memory that 
the British ship Captain drew several feet more than designed for, and in conse- 
quence was lost, drowning hundreds of her crew. 

The term “normal draft’ was invented solely for the benefit of shipbuilders, 
and for no other purpose. With the upbuilding of our navy, the shipbuilders 
were granted a bonus of $50,000 for each quarter of a knot in excess of a 
certain required speed. Thus the speed of the Columbia and Minneapolis re- 
quired by contract was 21 knots. On her trial trip the Columbia made 22.81 
knots, the Minneapolis over 23 knots, an hour, earning bonuses of $350,000 and 
$400,000, respectively. The ships could not have done this except at a very light 
draft, and this was the “normal draft” successfully insisted upon by the ship- 
builders. The evil of this was not apparent with unarmored ships, but the rule 
then adopted has always been clung to. Speed bonuses have long since been 
done away with, but “normal draft” is still essential to the shipbuilder whose 
product must be capable of a certain required speed. We are quite certain that 
one of the results of this investigation will be to do away with this unreal, in- 


congruous, and meaningless-except-to-the-shipbuilder term. 


A few words on the armor belt. We have made it plain that we have no 
occasion to regret our battleship designs. They have no superior in existence. 
Also we subscribe to progress in naval science. We believe that hereafter our 

armor belts will be placed not with regard to a fancied “normal 

draft’ but with regard to the real normal draft. And this is 
he ie not to be determined solely by naval constructors, keen and 
patriotic though they be, but who rarely have opportunity of 
seeing ships at sea in service condition. The experience of sea-going experts, 
and there are many of them, must be considered. And when the position of the 
armor belt is determined to the real service normal draft,—and this surely will 
result from the Senate investigation,—it is quite certain the armor belt will be 
somewhat raised. Increase in tonnage of the new ships will permit of this 
without deterioration of the superiority of our battleship designs in other respects. 
The whole cause of the trouble and distrust is that practical sea-going officers 
know that “normal draft” is not, and never has been, a term meaning what the 
words signify. 
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We have spoken of deplorable conditions developed by this investigation. 
We refer to the position and the thing it signifies, in which Sims and Capps stand 
to each other. Both are men of the highest ability and sincerest patriotism. Both 

are devoted to their country’s interests. But instead of being 


ee of united they are apparently violently opposed to each other. 
> a And this condition is typical of the navy to-day. It results 
ystem . - 


from the bureau system of naval administration, 

ARMY AND Navy Lire does not condemn this system out of hand,—the 
officers attached to each system do vast amounts of work, and each bureau, in 
itself, is admirably efficient. But there is an inherent defect which accounts for 
and creates the position in which two men, like Sims and Capps, find themselves 
in opposition when they should be in complete accord. 

A bureau, being independent of any other bureau, naturally gets set and 
confirmed in its ways. Thinking chiefly of the questions that concern itself, a 
bureau is not apt to be impressed with the greater importance of a matter coming 
under one of the other bureaus. Thus, when the Board of Construction, com- 
posed of bureau chiefs, gets together to decide upon the features of some new 
ship about to be designed, each bureau wants more weight and space for its own 
products than it can be allowed. Ordnance is impressed chiefly with the impor- 
tance of guns and armor, steam engineering with the importance of boilers and 
machinery, and construction with the importance of the hull. The result is sure 
to be a compromise, each bureau chief fighting for his own. And then there is 
the danger that some bureau may have a temporary fad which others know to be 
detrimental and yet are practically forced to approve and accept. In proof of 
this last statement we recall the fact that a number of our greatest ships were 
equipped with in-turning screws, against the ideas of sea-going officers. This 
mistake has since been rectified. As another instance, our first designed sub- 
marine boat, the Plunger,—never finished, by the way,—was actually equipped with 
a steam plant for her motive power, though this aroused the derision and aston- 
ishment of sea-going officers. We do not particularize the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering as having made more mistakes than any of the other bureaus, but 
these instances come to mind, showing how a bureau may persist in a course that 
sea-going officers—those who have to control and direct the finished product— 
know to be not the best. 

By “deplorable conditions,” as used above, we mean lack of codrdination. 
We believe that codrdination of the bureaus is not as perfect as it should be. And 
we fear that perfect codrdination is inherently impossible with the bureau system. 
Each bureau chief is practically independent of all except the Secretary of the 
Navy; and as the latter is never a technical expert, this means that the bureaus 
at times pull and haul against each other. 


ArMy AND Navy LiFe, ambitious for our navy’s efficiency, again desires to 
call attention to Commander Sims’ success in his own department, and the 
methods that created that success. This success resulted from the enthusiastic 
cooperation, guided and controlled by Sims, of hundreds of intelligent, 
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zealous, and practical sea-going officers. Without them Sims could not have 
accomplished what he has. It was not that Sims personally created every 
departure that has brought our gunnery efficiency to the 


oo high point it is to-day. Hundreds of ideas were developed 
Improved by officers in the course of their work. Where Sime came 


in was to codrdinate the experience and knowledge of the 
officers who handled guns during actual firing, and from all of this to develop 
the best. It is this codperation and codrdination, controlled and directed by 
Sims, that has brought our gunnery to such a high degree of skill that to- 
day in target practice every miss recorded is a distinct disappointment. 
Coéperation and coérdination to this extent is inherently impossible with the 
bureau system, and this largely accounts for the lamentable discord between such 
leaders as Sims and Capps. Also, it brings forcibly to mind the magnificent 
results of the codperation of those officers who handle the gunnery machines 
built and sent out by the different bureaus. And one cannot help but believe that 
if the different bureaus would make more use of the experience of the practical 
sea-going officers, the navy would be greatly benefited. But who ever heard of 
a bureau seeking such experience except within its own limits? 


Of course, ARMy AND Navy Lire believes in a General Staff, which to us 
signifies the proper coordination of all parts of the Navy Department. We 
believe that with a General Staff such a term as “normal draft’? would have been 
impossible, as would also have been a steam-powered submarine and in-turning 
screws. We admit that a general staff for the navy at present seems impossible, 
but without creating one, it is surely likely that great benefit would accrue to the 
navy in every respect if the importance of the experience of sea-going officers 
were better appreciated. 


The United Service is awaiting with bated breath the final determination 
of Congress on this topic of all most vital to the personnel. The Army Ap- 
propriation Bill, as passed by the House, contains provision for the increase of 

pay of enlisted men of the Army, but provides no increase 
Increase for officers. The House Committee on Naval Affairs, on the 
of Pay 12th, reported favorably on Representative Foss’s Bill to 

equalize and fix the pay of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
This Bill provides that the pay and allowance, except mileage and forage, of 
all officers of the Navy and Marine Corps shall be the same as the pay and 
allowances of officers of corresponding rank in the Army. The Senate passed, 
on the 6th, the Army Pay Bill, increasing the compensation of enlisted men 
to 40 per cent. and officers as follows: to Lieut.-Generals, 5 per cent. ; Major-Gen- 
erals, Io per cent.; Brig.-Generals, 15 per cent.; Colonels, Lieut.-Colonels and 
Majors, 20 per cent.; Captains, First Lieutenants and Second Lieutenants, 10 per 
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cent.; Cadets at the Military Academy, 25 per cent., and also providing for 
six months’ pay to families of deceased officers and enlisted men. It is practi- 
cally certain that the enlisted men of the Army, and midshipmen, warrart 
officers, mates and paymaster clerks in the Navy will receive an increase of pay. 
We cannot understand, however, in the face of the overwhelming public 
opinion which we presented to Congress in favor ofan increase of pay cover- 
ing both officers and enlisted men, how the House can justify itself in failing 
to provide for an increase for the officers. We absolutely refuse to believe that 
Congress will refuse to honor this expression of public opinion, and pass by 
with indifference the facts which have been placed before them, as to the 
nothing less than pitiable condition of the men upon whose shoulders rests the 
responsibility for directing the men and machinery of our National Defense, 
and the maintenance of the country’s honor. As the ARMy AND Navy Jour- 
NAL has said: “These officers are gentlemen of character and responsibility, 
whom an unwritten law requires to live in a manner befitting their profession, 
yet the Government requires they should do so on a pay schedule which barely 
sufficed for their expenses, when it was adopted more than a century ago.” 
The need of the officer and the vital interests of the nation alike demand 


an mecrease of officers’ pay. 


Mr. Tillman created some amusement 
by suggesting that Capt. Fiske had not 
seen actual fighting. 

“You forget the battle of Manila, 
Senator,’ said Capt. Fiske. “I was 
there.” 

“Oh, that was not a battle; it was a 
murder on our part,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Tillman. 

“We incurred very little risk in that 
engagement,” interposed Mr. Hale. 

“We think that now as we look back 
at the battle,” said Capt. Fiske. “We 
didn’t think so before the engagement.” 

N. Y. Sun, March 1. 





Typically illustrative of our modern shallowness, forgetfulness, base ingrati- 
tude and remarkable hindsight. The better part of the make-up of both Senator 
Hale and Senator Tillman slumbered when they permitted their lips to frame 
the words above quoted. Not thus spoke the men and women of the United 
States in the summer of 1898, when Admiral Dewey and the sailors of the 
Olympia walked down Fifth Avenue preceded by Sousa’s Band, greeted by the 
tumultuous cheers of the hundreds of thousands who bordered the lines of 
parade. Not thus thought the ablest and most sagacious of New York’s busi- 
ness men, when they freely contributed their money for the erection of triumphal 
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arches. Not thus felt the men and women of America, when they presented 
to Admiral Dewey a magnificent mansion in the capital city of the country. 
Shame! Shame! Shame! 

And yet how typical! 

ARMY AND Navy LIFE ought not, perhaps, so strongly to express its con- 
tempt for that phase of human nature which makes possible incidents like the 
one quoted, for it is the very existence of the imp behind such phase 
which brought Army AND Navy Lire into being. We are out to shame him 
and to encourage the manifestation of that better part of human nature in the 
American make-up, which will permit the representatives of the people and the 
States to do their full duty in the important work entrusted to them—the matter 
of legislating for the country’s best interests 





and to base their consideration 
and their judgment on simple justice and common sense, which are the essentials 
of the highest statesmanship. 

[It is that same imp which is to-day whispering in the ears of Congressmen— 
“what's the use of increasing the pay of the officers in the Army and Navy? 
You have provided a splendid increase for the enlisted men of the Army, and 
you will be patted on the back for that. The officers are already in the Service. 
What difference does it make if they have to scrape along? They don’t vote, 
and they'll fight anyhow, if the occasion should arise that you will need them. 
And about that Battleship Program—let it go at two battleships. Half a loaf 
is better than none. Don't pay any attention to the views of such interested 
parties as Boards of Trade, Governors and Adjutants General of States, and 
economists. How about that Post Office building in Bazoo, and the widening 
of that creek in Pumpkinville?” 

Everyone of our Congressmen is sound at heart, but they are all harassed 
by the continuous and seemingly interminable shower of petty matters which 
give the aforesaid imp his opportunity. ARMy AND Navy LiFe wishes to 
bolster up that better part in each and all of our Congressmen, so that duty 
may be clearly seen and the right course bravely taken. 


Apropos of the reception given to Admiral Dewey after his return from 
Manila, the editor of ArRMy Anp Navy Lire has in his possession what he 
believes to be the only phonograph cylinder containing a record of that famous 
land parade. He occupied a seat in the front row of a stand opposite the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and for his own delectation had with him a phonograph 
which he set to work just before Sousa’s Band came within range. Faintly 
through the din of cheering the music of the “Stars and Stripes” can be heard, 
gradually growing clearer, and then passing away in the overwhelming thunder 
of applause which greeted the sailors of the Olympia, and which well nigh broke 
the recorder when Admiral Dewey hove into sight. Not only did we “not 
think so before the engagement,” but we didn’t think so for quite some little 
while after. 
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At a recent dinner held in New York, attended by men of the Army, Navy 
and National Guard, one of the speakers told his hearers not to “jolly” them- 
selves with rainbows; that the country would keep on in the present way of 
looking at things military “until we get jolly well licked”; 
that, in the event of war, the man who has the biggest pull 
somewhere will get to the head of regiments “regardless of 
anything else.” Until we do get that licking of which he spoke, 
he asserted that “influence is the real thing and that gets the posts.” 

Unfortunately, there is much truth in what he says. We, however, have a 
fancy for the “rainbows.” We believe that justice and merit have the faculty of 
winning out, and that at bottom every man not only desires that they shall, but is 
willing to help hasten the coming of the day when that which is right shall 
triumph. The only reason why influence is allowed the right-of-way to-day is 
that men sit supinely by and permit it. We are not of that ilk, and so long as we 
are able we will continue to appeal to the best that there is in man and to stand 
fearlessly for the right. 


Influence 


We are glad—but not surprised—to learn that the Honorable Secretary of 
the Navy and his able assistant, Mr. Newberry, are carefully weighing the merits 
and demerits of Navy Regulation 252. We are confident that the result of this 

consideration will be a modification of that regulation, which 
Navy Regula- more than anything else, in our estimation, has interfered with 
tion 252 the development of our navy along the most efficient lines, and 

has made possible the investigation the effect of which has 
been to disclose to the country at large the absence of that “pull-all-together” 
principle which is so essential in the navy. 

No such strict limitations in regard to public discussions of professional 
matters by officers of the navy exist in England as they do concerning our navy. 
There officers are permitted to indulge in public comments and the results have 
been beneficial to the service. Any officer not on duty may write a letter for 
publication and sign his own name, and, as long as he keeps in the bounds of 
respectful comment, he may criticise to his heart’s content and make such recom- 
mendations as he desires. There is an avoidance of open dissension by a regu- 
lation forbidding an officer on active duty to indulge in criticisms over his own 
signature. This regulation, however, is only invoked where an officer uses un- 
justifiable and insubordinate language, and it is never applied to the cases of 
officers on duty who make dignified comment. Officers on active duty in the 
navy of Great Britain usually publish their views over a nom de plume which is 
easily identified with the author. As an example, Vice-Admiral Sir K. Custance, 
who has been one of the most unsparing critics of the policy of the British 
Admiralty, and whose views have considerable weight with Parliament and the 
people, has been detailed to a command in the Channel Fleet. This prevents him 
from writing the usual criticisms over his own name, but there has recently 
appeared a deliberate criticism in the form of a book entitled “Naval Policy; 
An Appeal for the Study of War,” signed “Barfleur.” This book severely criti- 
cises the Admiralty for its redistribution of the fleet, and is devoted to other 
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kindred subjects. It is generally known that it was written by Vice-Admiral 
Custance, but instead of instituting an investigation to prove this fact with a 
view of punishing the author, it is understood that the Admiralty will follow 
the usual course of procedure and get some officer to write a series of articles or 
a book in reply. Thus the British Admiralty decidedly encourages fair and open 
criticism because that course is to the manifest benefit of all branches of the naval 
service, while it has at hand a similar means of fully replying to criticisms. 

In view of the foregoing, we would modify the suggestions contained in our 
issues of November and February, to the extent that public communications may 
be issued over a nom de plume, such nom de plume to be registered at the Navy 
Department by the officer using it. In this way the possibility of discussion 
degenerating into personalities would be minimized. 


In view of the present tendency of the country at large to prohibition, it was 
not altogether surprising that Chairman Hull, of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, should have forced defeat on an amendment to the Army 

Appropriation Bill, authorizing the restoration of the canteen. 
The The people, like a flock of sheep, are rallying under the pro- 
Canteen hibiting and regulating banner, and rash indeed is he who 

would interpose to stay their onward movement. But we are 
old-fashioned enough to stick to our colors, and to call for the restoration of the 
canteen. The arguments are all in our favor, and the present popular mood will 
change. Our case is based on fundamentals and must eventually win out. The 
facts are indisputable that since the abolition of the canteen Army reservations 
have been surrounded by the lowest of drinking dives, wherein is dispensed the 
vilest of distilled drinks, and that drunkenness in the Army, trials by court- 
martial for offenses resulting from intoxication, and hospital admissions for 
alcoholism have increased rather than decreased. The more you prohibit, the 
more machine-like you make men, and the less the resistance to the temptation to 
have that which is denied. The more you leave things to a man’s sense of honor, 
the more you upbuild his capacity and determination to demonstrate his man- 
hood. Liberty of the kind and degree existing before the abolition of the canteen 
is man’s right. There are instruments for the punishment of all those who over- 
step the limits. 

We yield place to no one in our denunciation of those who deliberately drink 
themselves drunk, and our disgust for the creature who weakly permits his mind 
to become befuddled through overindulgence is great. But we maintain that 
the only way to attack this evil is by developing a man’s will power, and the day 
of sobriety in the Army will not be hastened by the driving out of the soldier 
from his comfortable, well-regulated canteen into the ill-smelling dive, to be 
regaled with poisonous draughts, and forced into the company of the lowest type 
of humanity. 

That clever English writer, G. K. Chesterton, put the matter very neatly 
recently, when he wrote: “Belloc and I are not maintaining that beer is a divine 
glory, but it ts a normal habit and naturally right; as normal as meat and much 
more normal than soap. It really seems a pity to get drunk on beer, when you 
haven’t even drunk it. We want to abolish drunkards and teetotalers, not drink.” 
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Following the publication in our February issue of the article by Captain 
John M. Field, of the Porto Rico Provisional Regiment of Infantry, written 
at our request, for the purpose of showing why Congress should provide for 
the continuance of said Regiment, Representative Hull, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, on the 3rd of 
March introduced into the House, at the request of Secretary 
Taft, a bill providing for the formal annexation of said 
Regiment to the United States Army, under the title of “Porto Rico Regiment 
of Infantry.” The provisions of the bill as to re-commissioning the present 
regimental staff and company officers and unrestricted promotion within the 
Regiment follow the suggestions outlined in the article above referred to. From 
the point of view of policy and economy the permanent establishment of the 
Porto Rico Regiment is essential. The arguments in favor of the permanent 
establishment were fully covered by Captain Field in his article. Congress 
should not fail to enact this measure. 


A Permanent 
Porto Rican 
Regiment 


The Journal of the United States Infantry Association, in commenting 
editorially upon the article upon “The Coast Artillery and the Mobile Army” in 
our February issue, says: “Certainly we shall never need to turn all of our coast 

defenders into siege artillerists. But, if not, then what shall 

The Coast we do with the remainder? Is it not equally certain that we 

Artillery shall never have sufficient field artillery in readiness for war? 

Yet if coast artillery may properly be turned into siege artillery 

and can any one doubt it?—may they not also, if the emergency demands it, 

be turned into field artillery? If so, were we not, perhaps, a bit hasty in letting 

the recent divorce proceedings come to trial? Might not a friendly separation, 
without publicity, have been better?” 

These questions are startling so soon after the separation of the field and 
coast artillery to which the editor refers. But was not the separation brought 
about with reference to peace conditions rather than with a view to service in 
war, for which alone the army is maintained? In our calculations have we not 
forgotten the possibility of war? Was not our correspondent too conservative in 
limiting the field duty of the coast defenders to siege artillery work? In peace 
Americans prepare only for a meek, passive defense, but in war they forget their 
lowliness. They become thoroughly aggressive; they do not count their enemies, 
and they think only of attacking. On to Canada, to Mexico, Richmond, Wash- 
ington, Santiago, have been popular cries. To satisfy popular demand, the gov- 
ernment has always had to assume the offensive with insufficient preparation, and 
few regulars have been left behind. Fifty-six out of sixty regular batteries were 
called into the field as field artillery in the Civil War, although only seven were 
mounted at the beginning of the war and coast artillery officers had received little 
training in field artillery. We do not think the coast artillery either too good or 
too bad to make good infantry; but economy, common sense, historical precedent, 
and the example of military nations demand that the coast artillery should furnish 
siege artillery for the entire army and light artillery for the volunteer forces for 
offensive operations. Such being the case, should not all artillery subalterns serve 
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in both field and coast, and should not all coast companies have periodical drills 
and target practice with field guns? We do not think that coast artillery officers 
aspire to lead their men as infantry supports to volunteer batteries. 

But we have no sympathy with those thoughtless persons who disparage the 
calling of the infantryman. All nations that have gained substantial victories in 
war, from the Romans to the Germans and Japanese, have cherished above all else 
the infantry arm, which is the nerve of an army. Artillery, cavalry, engineers, 
and other auxiliary troops are but sheep in lions’ skins unless the infantry be 
better than the enemvy’s infantry and sufficient in number 


The Secretary of the Navy and the Bureau of Navigation have announced 
their disapproval of the bills that have recently been introduced in Congress to 
restore to the active list of the Navy certain officers who were compulsorily 

retired under the Personnel Act. Rear-Admiral J. E. Pills- 


Selected Out; eee a pee as ‘ ne ; 
bury, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, says: Che object 


Would Be Legis- a : ; : : . 
lated In of sections 8 and 9 of the Navy Personnel Act was to bring 


officers to command rank at an earlier age than had been 
secured theretofore by the process of voluntary and compulsory retirements. To 
restore officers to the active list who have been retired tends to defeat this very 
object, for the officers so restored must be given consideration in making assign- 
ments to duty. The Bureau believes it would be injurious to the service to 
restore officers to the active list who have been selected for retirement by the 
Board of Rear-Admirals in accordance with existing law.” 

If Congress were to /egislate in an officer who had been retired in accord- 
ance with the law passed by it prescribing selection out, it would be indefensible 
discrimination, or else a precedent which could be availed of by every other 
officer retired under the Personnel Act. The logical thing to do would be to 
annul said Act. This, however, it will not do, nor should it lend its support to 
the effort of any individual compulsorily-retired officer for reinstatement, no 
matter what the arguments advanced in his behalf 


In making recommendation that cash prizes be offered to fire room crews 
for economy in coal consumption aboard ships, Admiral Evans writing from 
Rio de Janeiro to the Navy Department, says: “The performance of the ships 

of the fleet as to economy of steaming at moderate speeds has 


Coal Economy so far been very eccentric and unsatisfactory, showing lack of 
in the Navy training of personnel, and, in my opinion, it is absolutely nec- 


essary that steps be taken to increase the interest and knowl- 
edge shown by officers and men in this whole subject. To do this no better 
method can be devised, to my mind, than to adopt some method of competition 
similar to that which has worked so well in advancing the performance of ships 
in gunnery. * * * Advancement in rating should be given to men who 
show themselves especially competent in such work, and after the yearly com- 
petition it should be possible aboard the winning ships to advance such men 
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one rate in advance of the completion of their probationary term in the lower 
rate, provided such probationary service as is uncompleted be made up in the 
next higher rate before another advancement is possible.” 

Accordingly, the order issued by Admiral Evans and approved by the Navy 
Department, offers yearly cash prizes amounting to $2,400. It is believed that 
this will stimulate competition in economy in coal consumption, so that there 
will be a saving of at least five tons a day when steaming for each battleship 
and armored cruiser, and of at least one ton a day for each destroyer. At this 


rate it would take only about four days to save the amount of prize money 
which will be distributed. 


The War Department is completing arrangements for an extensive move- 
ment of troops, made necessary by the fact that the schedule of soldiers destined 
for duty in the Philippines and those to be recalled to the United States does not 

extend beyond the departure of the 7th Infantry from San 
Movement Francisco, April 5, and the return of the 1st Infantry from the 
of Troops Philippines, May 15. The first regiment to come home is the 

24th Infantry, now on its way and due to arrive about April 1. 
That regiment will proceed to Madison Barracks and Fort Ontario, New York, 
and take the place of the 23rd Infantry, which recently sailed for Manila. The 
24th Infantry will arrive at its New York stations in ample time to take part in 
the joint army and militia maneuvers at Pine Plains, New York, in June and 
July next. 

The rule governing troops to be observed during this year will probably be 
that of recalling all troops after two years’ service in the islands, their places 
being filled from time to time by equal numbers of troops from the United States. 
We understand, however, that the Secretary of War favors the reduction of 
troops in the Philippines and a longer service—three years there—though it is 
not probable that any immediate action will be taken in this regard. Something 
of this kind will be essential unless the army is increased, as there are not suf- 


ficient regiments now in the army to keep up the service efficiently under the 
present plan. 


The statement recently reported to have been made by Lieut.-Col. N. B. 
Thurston, N. Y. N. G., to the effect that it was undignified for an officer of the 
National Guard to participate with the privates in athletics, caused a great deal 

of comment. The particular case which brought forth this 
Athletics opinion seems to center around the promise made by an officer 
and Dignity at the time of receiving his commission. On the general ques- 

tion the opinion is overwhelmingly in favor of a commissioned 
officer’s participation in athletics. General Robert Shaw Oliver, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, speaking from a personal, and not an official, standpoint, said to our 
representative: “I am a crank on athletics. It is my opinion that every one 
should participate in athletic sports, particularly the officers and men of the 
Army. Athletics make a sound body, and without a sound body the mind cannot 
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be entirely sound. Speaking in a general way, I should say that an officer's par- 
ticipation in athletics would add dignity to the sport. It is not considered un- 
dignified in the United States Army for an officer to participate in athletic 
sports.” The official opinion of Colonel Erasmus M. Weaver, in charge of the 
Militia Bureau of the War Department, is as follows: “I do not see why a com- 
missioned officer’s participation in athletics need necessarily be undignified. It 
can be made so, no doubt, but, in my opinion, an officer may so conduct himself 
in participating in athletics as to add dignity to, and by his example increase 
interest in, such sports among enlisted men, which is conceded by all to be most 
desirable. There are many officers of the regular Army who are noted for their 


expertness in athletic sports, and to those officers is largely due the development 
of athletics in the regular service.” 


The Army Appropriation Bill contains an amendment inserted by Con- 
gressman Tawney, providing that “the medals and trophies herein authorized 
shall be contested for only by the enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine 


Corps, and the National Guards of the organized militia of 


Officers the several states and territories, and of the District of 
as Rifle Columbia.”” This resolution has passed the House and is, at 
Experts the time of this writing, in the hands of the Senate Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs. Among the teams participating in 
the Rifle Match of last year those from the Navy were composed of officers en- 
tirely; the Cavalry Arm of the Army was represented by 10 officers; the In- 
fantry Arm by 7; Ohio sent 7 officers, Washington 5, Pennsylvania 5, New 
York 4, and New Jersey 6. All of these teams figured in the first ten crack 
teams. In all 261 officers and 303 enlisted men competed at Camp Perry. 
This clause should not be approved by the Senate. While there is room 
for argument as to whether it is practical or desirable to extend the schedule 
of instruction in rifle shooting, now part of an officer’s education, there can 
be no question about the wisdom of the policy of permitting officers to take 
part in the National Match. 


We are glad to publish in this issue an article by Brig.-Gen. Bird W. 
Spencer, on “Rifle Shooting at West Point.” There is a great deal to be said 
for and against the point raised by General Spencer that West l’oint should 

send a team to compete in the National Match. Inasmuch 
Rifle Shooting as General Spencer has very ably stated the case in favor 
at West Point of his contention, we will confine ourselves to some points 

against it. Rifle competitions are undoubtedly of great bene- 
fit to the Service, not only in the training they give to actual competitors, but 
in the interest and spirit of emulation’ aroused by them throughout the Service, 
spurring others on to make their best efforts to make a good showing. But it 
would not be to the efficiency of the Service at large to have every branch and 
department of the Military Service send a team annually to the National 
Match. For example, no one at all iamiliar with the workings and objects 
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of the “School of the Line” and “Staff College,” at Fort Leavenworth, would 
for a moment advocate the sending to the National Match of a rifle team 
composed of officers of these schools. Not because the officers studying there 
do not need to be good rifle shots and efficient instructors in rifle practice— 
on the contrary, there is every reason why they should be—but because a 
special course of instruction is very carefully laid out for them, which re- 
quires all their efforts all the time. In other words, that is not the time nor 
place for the development of a team for the National Match. 

Is the Military Academy the place, and is this stage of an officer’s educa- 
tion the time for such special training? The Military Academy is not an 
institution for the development of specialists alone in any line. Its object is to 
give its graduates a working basis from which, as they go out into the Service, 
they may become specialists as the interests of the Service demand. The en- 
tire time of a cadet is carefully allotted, so that each department has its limits 
prescribed in hours and minutes, and such small proportion as is set aside 
for recreation is as definitely prescribed. The particular period of instruction 
which would be affected by using time for preparing a team for the National 
Match would be that of practical instruction during the summer encampment. 
An examination of: that schedule will show that it is devoted to military 
exercises Of all kinds, in which rifle shooting has its proportionate share. This 
schedule would have to be interfered with to the detriment of the cadets who 


are being given the prescribed course in target practice, in order to develop 


a team for the National Match. The time which might be taken from recrea- 
tion periods would not mean more than two and a half hours in any one week, 
for a period of three months. All things considered—even granting that West 
Point had good range facilities, which it has not—we do not think that this 
stage in an officer’s education is the time to make him a highly trained specialist 
in this one out of his many professional duties. 


CONGRESSMAN BLANK VOTES FOR THE 
PAY BILL 
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Hon. Mr. Blank, M. C. (head of the Pay 8. A. M. Mr. Blank finds himself report 
Bill Opposition in Congress): “The Army ing for duty as Captain of the Infantry. 
needs no increase! There is too much lux- 1s Colonel: “Glad you've arrived, Captain. 
ury already. Gentlemen, I should consider You're given position of Quartermaster and 
myself highly fortunate if I could live with Commissary in addition to your Company 
the ease and comfort of an Army Captain.” duties, as we’re short of men. The orderly 

there has your papers to be gone over by 
to-morrow morning. You will assume all 
duties at once, Sir 








10 A. M. Captain Blank takes the Com 1.30 P. M. Mrs. Blank (after luncheon ) 
pany out for a short hike of fifteen miles “George, we must meet these bills and talk 
over the children’s schooling.” Captain B 
“The bills must wait till next month- 
haven't a cent. I'll try again to get Will to 
the Point. We can tutor the girls ourselves 
until something comes along.’ 





By order of the President 9 P. M. Attends an official dinner; the 
: Colonel's daughter and the Countess of 
Dumwood to be entertained by Captain 


Blank. 





3 A. M. Captain Blank “Ve gods! 1 Hon. Mr. Blank is awakened by his valet 
need three private secretaries—contracts —‘Suh, yo’ bath’s ready.’ Hon. Blank 
stores, commutations—and I’m not half ‘Merciful heavens, what a _ nightmare! 
through! Take me back to Congress!” That's just what they say the life is, too 

I’ll retract my statements to-day and vot 
that bill.” 





“LA ALCATRAZ” 


BY 


HENRY WALKER NOYES 


I hold in my hand a sea-bird’s wing— 

It drifted ashore by the cliffs today 
Through a rift where the breaking rollers cling 
To the spray-spent rocks in the outer bay. 

Whose was the wanton hand to slay! 


I stroke it, slow and wondering, 
Seeming to touch a perpetual flight 
So alert is this softly shining thing, 
Sharply pointed from height to height— 
While I follow its charmed vagarious flight, 


Where the great gray seas beneath it swing, 
And the soft gray clouds hang over the sea 
That beats the grayer horizon ring, 
And sighs o’ nights and prays to be 
Moon led—moon lifted, and set free. 


Out of weird tossed shadows the gray bird slips, 
Vaguely gleaming against the dawn 

Till into some sudden splendor it dips— 
Flashing outward—and strangely gone! 

And I hear but a cry go on and on. 


Beaconed headlands and rockbound shores— 
Wild crowding crags that rebut the sea— 

Sails that flit as the gray bird soars— 
Shadows blown out of eternity 

To the cold purple gray of this pinnacled sea! 


Stretches of sedge and levels of sand— 
A slow tide drearily slipping away— 

The dun sky falling against the land— 
A ship’s sails dim in the upper bay— 

And still the gray bird leads the way! 


Over this flying shape I dream, 
Reaching a height to which I cling; 
While glad sweet thoughts seem to rustle and gleam 
In the swift elation with which they spring 
Higher—to follow the sea-bird’s wing. 





OUR NAVAL POLICY 


The following communications were received in response to the interroga- 
tories printed in our March issue, too late for insertion in that issue. 


I have your letter of the 5th inst., with enclosures, but owing to press of 
other work and early departure on a tour of one of the other islands, as well as 
for other reasons, I do not see my way clear to express my views upon the sub- 
jects presented. The subject, of course, is one in which the people of this Terri- 
tory, owing to its central position in the Pacific, are deeply interested. 

W. F. Frear, 
Governor of Hawaii. 


Your sheet raises so many questions that it is impossible to answer them 
offhand. If I could possibly find time to write an article of the kind suggested 
it would give me the very greatest pleasure. I am bound to add, however, that 
I do not see any immediate prospect of getting the time. Down to about 1805 
I had what I regarded as a very de finite programme of the things that ought 
to be done. / believed in moderate increase of the army and navy, in great 
strengthening of the coast defenses, and in getting as many of the States as 
possible to adopt a militia system which should be like what General Roe has 
wanted for New York. Under such conditions we could easily and advan- 
tageously leave to arbitration all the disputes that were likely to arise. 

In the last ten or fifteen years there has come a pretty radical change in 
our foreign policy which makes these old views absolutely inadequate for present 
needs. I am not clear how far this change in foreign policy is going to lead 
us, and not being clear on that point, I do not feel quite certain w hat we ought 
to do in connection with many of the questions raised in your memorandum. 
Under these circumstances I do not feel able, for the present at any rate, to 
contribute anything for publication. I can, however, express my most cordial 
interest in what you are publishing, and my most enthusiastic approval of the 
line of discussion which you are starting. ARTHUR T. HADLey, 

President, Yale University. 


“The proper naval policy of the United States should be rapidly to increase 
our Navy until it is the strongest in the world. We have a greater coast-line and 
more harbors than any three nations in the world put together; our foreign trade 
is rapidly becoming the largest of all countrics; our interests are world-wide and 
increasing; our flag floats over the islands of the seas; our navy should be equal 
to these fundamental facts. Therefore, it should be made the greatest of all 
navies. This should be the fundamental naval policy of the United States. 

“You ask, ‘Should not this policy be such as to enable the Navy to protect 

each of the States in the full, free, and perpetual exercising of every right reserved 
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under the Constitution?’ Most certainly not; the Navy has nothing whatever to 
do with the States. It is purely and exclusively a national affair. The Navy 
cannot know States; the Navy can only know the nation. It protects New York 
not because it is a part of New York State but because it is a part of the Republic. 
To the Navy, Oregon is not Oregon, nor California, California; but both are the 
Pacific seaboard of the nation. 

“Certainly it is the duty of the nation to protect the seacoasts of our island 
possessions as well as the seacoasts of the Republic itself. Wherever the 
American flag floats, there should be the guaranty that the Navy will support 
it. Wherever the life, liberty, or property of an American citizen is in peril, 
the Navy should be sent to relieve and protect him; and the President that 
would hesitate to send the squadrons of the United States to prevent wrong 
being done to the life, liberty, or property of an American citizen is unworthy 
of his office. 

“This is true, of course, of all of our foreign policies, and generally of the 
interests of the nation itself. If the Navy is not used to execute righteous policies 
and to uphold the just interests of the Republic abroad, it fails in one of its most 
important functions. 

“Common sense dictates that what should be done with our Navy at any 
particular time must be determined by the circumstances existing at that time; 
but within this limitation the principles announced above should be our per- 
manent naval policy. In determining our naval policy in particular cases and in 
general we should consider the nav al. policies and programs of every other nation 
on earth. 

‘As to the questions you ask concerning the arbitration court, they are so 
extensive and involve such considerations that it is impossible to go into them 
properly in the limits of these answers. 

“T answer your question No. 18 affirmatively and emphatically. I have more 
confidence in the maintenance of a just foreign policy by our Government than 
by any other government. 

“Answering your question 19: It would be folly so great as to almost mean 
treason for us not to maintain a navy strong enough to win any war which 
Congress feels itself called upon to wage. 

“Answering question 21: Our naval policy should be based on the theory 
that universal peace is desirable, and that the best way to further that end would 
be to have a navy strong enough to prevent any nation from making war upon us— 
a navy so strong that its very formidableness would obviate the necessity of our 
going to war to secure justice. An inadequate navy is only an aggravation to war; 
an adequate navy ts an insurance for peace.” 

Albert J. Bez ‘eridge, U. S. Senator. 


1. | have heretofore formed a decided opinion on the proper naval policy 
for the United States. : 

2. Our navy should be adequate to protect each of the States, the exposed 
sea coast of our island and continental possessions, our ocean-going commerce, 
our interests and citizens in foreign countries, and to execute just foreign policies. 

3. There is a principle which should underlie and determine our naval 
policy, and the size of the navy necessary to carry out this principle will depend 
upon conditions existing at any particular time. The principle combines the right 
of self-preservation and the duty of preserving and promulgating free institutions. 
At any particular time this would require, for the United States, a navy adequate 
to control the sea in the Atlantic Ocean as against any nation of Europe and of 
controlling the sea in the Pacific Ocean as against any nation of Asia—both at the 
same time 
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4. Self-preservation and self-aggrandizement are the only principles upon 

which the naval policies of military governments are based. 
5. With Great Britain the resulting policy is, and has been for a long time, 
to maintain a navy equal to the combined navies of any two other powers. In the 
case of Japan there is evidently a policy to maintain control of the Pacific Ocean. 
These are the two foreign countries that should now be taken account of in deter- 
mining the size of our navy. 

6. Iam heartily in favor of concluding general treaties of arbitration with 
all nations, guaranteeing mutual respect of territory and sovereignty in that 
territory. 

7. Iam in favor of submitting all questions of law and fact to arbitration 

8. When such reservations are guaranteed I would advocate submitting all 
questions to arbitration. Even when such guarantees are not made I would still 
be willing to submit to arbitration all questions in dispute. 

9. I am most heartily in favor of establishing a permanent international 
congress and a competent international court of justice, and I believe that such a 
congress and such a court should be organized and put in operation between 
nations consenting thereto without waiting for unanimous consent. 

ro. I would advocate a majority vote of such a body in matters of policy 
and administration, and a two-thirds vote in matters of principle and law. 

rr. I believe that each nation should have one vote or an equal vote in 
determining questions of law and principle, and a proportionate vote in deter- 
mining matters of policy and administration. 

12. To properly carry out this plan I believe there should be two houses, 
an upper and lower, in the international congress. In the upper house the 
representation should be equal, and proportionate in the lower. I believe that 
the existing Interparliamentary Union could well be developed into a lower 
house and the Hague conferences into an upper house. 

13. I am most heartily in favor of granting to an international court juris- 
diction to determine alleged violations of international law and treaties. 

14. I would not reserve anything from such a court, assuming always that 
the court is properly constituted and has proper constitutional limitations. 

15. I believe that any nation should have a right to withdraw from such a 
congress and such a court, but subject to any restrictions of rights and privileges 
Ww ithin the rightful power of such a congress and such a court to withhold. 

16. The existence of this right certainly would. require the maintenance of 
an adequate navy even after the formation of an international union until the full 
demonstration of adequacy and competency of such an organization to ensure 
the right and just interests of all nations parties thereto. 

17. If there were only one heavily armed power outside of the union, the 
members of the union would be compelled to maintain at least a joint armament 
superior thereto. 

18. [ have naturally more confidence in the maintaining of a just foreign 
policy by our own government than any other government. From the nature of 
things all the military centralized governments with territorial ambitions are to 
be trusted less than our popular government over a peaceful people without 
territorial ambitions. 

19. No patriot could desire his country to be defeated in any war, and our 
Navy should unquestionably be maintained on a basis to win any war which 
Congress feels itself called upon to wage. 

20. A scie paved naval policy for the United States at this present moment 
is to maintain a navy with the substantial margins of superiority over navies that 
could be assembled a any single nation of Europe in the Atlantic and any single 
nation of Asia in the Pacific, so that we could dwell in peace as long as peace is 
possible and could win in any war that proved inevitable. 

21. The above naval policy is thoroughly in accord with the theory that 
ultimately universal peace will be both desirable and practical. Recognizing that 
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our institutions are founded, more nearly than those of any other people, upon 
the principle the adoption of which can alone bring about universal peace, it is 
in the interest of such universal peace that America should have the power 
necessary for constraining influence in the promotion of the cause of justice and 
right, and yo ohn peace of the world. We do not wish to attack any other 
nation, and if we had an adequate navy no other nation would wish to attack us, 
but with an inadequate navy we constantly offer an invitation to aggressive 
military nations to attack us; so an inadequate policy thus antagonizes the real 
cause of universal peace. ConcressMAN RicuMonp P. sanded 


To answer all of the questions contained in yours of February 14th would 
require more time than I have at my disposal, as some of them require pretty 
definite and careful responses, if any are made. 

Generally speaking, we should have a Navy large enough to successfully 
compete with the Navy of any Government with which we are likely to be 
brought in contact. That, in my judgment, does not mean a Navy as large as 
England’s, because I cannot conceive of a condition which would justify a sev- 
erance of our relations with that country. Furthermore, we should have a 
carefully prepared and systematic naval building and development policy. Of 
course, to have an irrevocable one is impossible, because Congress cannot 
appropriate for longer time than the succeeding fiscal year, and conditions may 
radically change, requiring a change in any policy which is devised. But we are 
too apt to change our policy without any special reason, as, for instance, increas- 
ing the number of appointments at the Naval Academy to such an extent that 
a hump is sure to be created, even more detrimental to the personnel of the 
Navy than the hump created after the Civil War. We fail to provide for build- 
ing battleships one year, and then urge the building of four at another time, 
Ww hen there is no greater necessity in one case than in the other. We are quite 
apt to provide for the building of ships without providing the necessary men at 
the same time, and altogether it seems to me that what we might call our policy 
is, to a considerable extent, haphazard and dependent largely on the views of the 
President and the Secretary of the Navy, and unfortunately the latter officer 
has not, in the past, been retained long enough in the position to enable him to 
develop a policy which he, or his successors, would definitely follow, even in 
making recommendations. CONGRESSMAN JOHN W. WEEKS. 


P. S. In referring to the President and Secretary, as above, I do so with- 
out reference to the present President or the present Secretary. 


Owing to the great recessions in business on account of the recent panic, 
which has caused so many of our people to be without employment, J am in favor 
of the proposition that more war-ships be constructed, and in this way ‘give 
employment to a great many who are now without work, and in a measure lessen 
the misery which exists among the unemployed. 

CONGRESSMAN J. ADAM BEDE. 
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The following is an extract from “The Campaign of Santiago de Cuba,” by 
Captain Herbert H. Sargent, the author of “Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Cam- 
paign” and “The Campaign of Marengo,” which, the London “Times” recently 
said, “gave evidence of accuracy of statement, lucidity of expression, and total 
absence of prejudice and bias.” Concerning the work from which the following 
extract is taken the “Times” says: “The same merits are conspicuous in these 
admirable volumes.” 













“The United States needs a large navy, not because she wishes to make war 
upon other nations, but because they have large navies and she does not wish 
them to make war upon her; she needs it for her defense, protection, and safety; 
and she knows that if she is well prepared for war, other nations will have little 
inclination to seek war with her. In other words, she knows that a strong navy 
makes for peace. There can be no question as to the truth of this assertion. 
“There are some good people who advocate the reduction of standing armies 
and the limitation of armaments, because they believe that these policies make for 
peace. They do all they can to prevent the United States from adding a battalion 
to her land forces, or a battleship to her navy, because they believe that any 
increase in the military strength of the nation is simply another step toward war. 
They believe that by destroying or limiting the implements of war they will 
destroy or limit warfare itself. But nothing could be further from the truth. In 
the first place, logic is against them. That limitation of armaments would have 
no tendency to decrease war, but, on the contrary, would rather have a tendency 
















to increase it, will become apparent from a very simple illustration. Let us sup 
pose that two nations, say, for instance, Germany and France, both of which 
have strong navies and strong armies, go to war with each other. In a few 





months, or a year, perhaps, one power its victorious; its navy is not greatly 
harmed; and its army, flushed with success, is strong and confident. The other 
power has its navy almost swept from the sea; its armored vessels are destroyed 
or in ruin; its army is defeated, crushed, captured. The result is that the 
relative military strength of the two powers has become so unequal that the 
defeated power cannot recover from its downfall and regain its former prestige 
for years and years, perhaps never. Bitter feelings still remain, but the chances 
to even up the score pass away, and peace continues between the powers for many 
years. On the other hand, let us suppose that neither of the two powers has 
much military strength; each has a small navy and a small standing army, suf- 
ficient only for policing the sea and preserving internal tranquillity. War comes 
Both begin to turn their military resources into military strength as fast as 
possible, and then, as before, begin to fight with the determination and despera- 
tion of two brave peoples. In a short while one is defeated, overwhelmed, 
crushed. But after the war the relative military strength of the two powers 1s 
not so unequal as it was in the former case. Neither has a navy worthy of the 
name, for neither had time during the war to build a navy. Ina few years, before 
the feeling for revenge has had a chance to die out, the conquered power is able 
to recover its lost military strength, and is again ready to appeal to arms. 

“In the second place, history is against them. As the weapons and imple- 
ments of warfare have increased in destructive power, wars have not only become 
less frequent but battles have become less bloody. And, logically, this is exactly 
what one would expect. The increased power which nations have obtained from 
better implements and weapons of warfare has enabled them to extend greatly 
their dominions and to bring under their sway many smaller states. By this 
process the great nations of the world have been formed. Fach is a patchwork 
of formerly sovereign states, of parts of states, territories, principalities, and free 
towns, and of half-civilized or savage tribes, all of which, until they were made 
to obey a central authority and became a part of the nation, were more or less 
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constantly at war with each other. Thus many warring and discordant peoples 
have been united into, or become a part of, a great and peaceful nation; and in 
the aggregate the amount of strife, conflict, and war throughout the world has 
been greatly lessened. The fewer sovereign states there are, the fewer oppor- 
tunities there are for war, because there are fewer states to quarrel; and although 
wars have continued partly as a result of the carrying out of this process, never- 
theless they are far less frequent than they were a century or two ago. These 
views may, perhaps, seem novel to some people, but convincing proof of their 
correctness may be obtained by any one who will take the trouble to study the 
history of the great nations of the earth, and to compare the wars of the past 
century with those of the centuries preceding. The fact is that the world is 
gradually, though slowly, becoming better, and the principal reason for this is 
that the improved weapons and implements of warfare have given the nations of 
the earth the power to preserve order throughout their extensive domains, to curb 
and restrain unruly elements, to force respect everywhere for law, and to strike 
swift and telling blows against lawlessness, crimes, and rebellion. All this makes 
for righteousness; and though there is no possibility of wars ceasing entirely, 
yet the mighty power which nations have in their standing armies and navies, 
equipped as they are with such terrible weapons of destruction, is bound to con- 
tinue to make wars less and less freque nt. Not only that, but there can be no 
question that if there should ever be a ‘Parliament of man,’ a ‘Federation of the 
world,’ it will be brought about not through, or by reason of, a limitation of 
armaments, but more by a consolidation or “concentration of them in support of 
the acts of the congress and decisions of the federal judiciary of such a world 
government. There must be physical force behind the acts and decisions of such 
a tribunal to make them binding; and whether it be delegated power, or power 
exercised directly by the nations themselves through mutual agreement, matters 
not; the point is that the physical force must be there in some form and of suf- 
ficient strength to compel obedience to the acts and decisions of the world govern- 
ment; for the histories of all governments show that moral force can accomplish 
little without the support of physical force. 

“And, lastly, the fact that the leading nations of the world are well prepared 
for war makes them hesitate a long time before appealing to the decision of arms; 
they do not, as in the past centuries, rush forth to fight at every petty annoyance. 
As an individual hesitates to pick a quarrel with another whom he knows to be 
thoroughly armed, so does a nation. There can be but little doubt that if all the 
navies and armies of the world were to-day blotted from the face of the earth; 
the world to-morrow would become a seething whirlpool of war. Not only would 
nations rise against nations, and peoples against peoples, but throughout every 
land there would be internal dissensions, quarrels, strife, wars; and the great 
empires, republics, and kingdoms of the world would melt away like blocks of ice 
in a summer’s sun. Physical force is the controlling element in the life of every 
nation; moral force, too, is a power, but it cannot stand upright without the sup- 
port of physical force. Yonder battleship with its thirteen-inch guns that send 
an eleven hundred-pound projectile many miles, yonder army of a quarter million 
of men, trained to move like clockwork and io strike mighty blows, are the greatest 
peace make rs on this earth. 

‘With possibly one exception, all the great powers of the world to-day have 
about all the territory and island possessions that they need or care for; and they 
are maintaining their armaments, not because they intend to enlarge their pos- 


sessions by force, but because they desire to keep and develop what they have,. 


and to extend and safeguard their commerce. They are, in short, maintaining 
their armaments not because they want war, but because they desire peace, 

“It might, on first thought, seem that the great powers of the world, in order 
to reduce expenses, could easily come to some agreement as to the limitation of 
their enormous naval establishments: but as sea power is of much greater impor- 
tance to some nations than to others, it can readily be seen that such an agree- 
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ment would be very difficult to make. Evidently an agreement, to be just, would 
have to specify different limits for each power, depending upon the relative 
importance of its sea power with respect to the sea power of other nations; but 
this in itself would be a most difficult matter to decide, even by impartial experts, 
and in a matter of this kind there are no impartial experts. Each nation, of course, 
would strive to have its own limit placed as high as possible; and it is very 
doubtful whether Germany or France would consent to have their limits pl ced 
lower than the limit placed on Great Britain, or whether Russia would consent to 
have her limit placed lower than that of Japan. Indeed, it seems likely that the 
most probable outcome of a serious attempt to make such an agreement would 
result in war. It does not, however, follow from this that the great naval powers 
of the world are to continue forever to increase their naval establishments; for 


the matter of expense is bound eventually to put a limit upon them. But, wider 
pre sent conditions, there « vould seem to be no good reason why the United States, 

with her vast resources, small standing army, and small national debt, should 
think seriously of limiting her navy, and e specially so since it 1s absolutely neces- 
sary for her future defense, security, and safety, and is powerfully instrumental 


in promoting the welfare and prosperity of her people.” 


‘Don't give up the ship. For the last two weeks I have heard many officers 
make anxious inquiri¢s about ARMY AND Navy LIFE, all expressing the hope that 
you had not given up the ship. It was only yesterday we received our March copy 
of ARMy AND Navy Lire, and I have looked from page to page for some explana- 
tion of the delay, but find none. If there is anything that your subscribers can do 
to help you along, appeal to them through your magasine, as I believe all Army 
officers sympathize with you in your efforts in be half, of the . Irmy and will gladly 
assist you. = 


We hasten to assure our readers that we haven't the slightest intention of 
giving up the ship. When we boarded her, about a year ago, she was water- 
logged and almost derelict. To-day she is floating, sound and leak- proof, and 
we are equipping her with the most modern apparatus for action in the interest 
of the United Service. The work we are doing is but a meager promise of what 
we propose to do. The greater the coéperation accorded us, the greater our 
power, and the more prompt and far-reaching the results which shall be accom- 
plished “for the good of the service.” 

The reason for the slight delay in the March issue was a mechanical one. 
This issue is printed by a different house from the one which has been printing 
ARMY AND Navy Lire, and we hope from this issue on to get out the magazine 
before the 27th of each month, 




























ARMY ATHLETICS 


BY 


CAPT. ADNA G. CLARKE, C. A. C. 


The interest and effectiveness of athletics make this form of training far 
superior to the drudgery of the practice march for the Army as a whole, and in 
particular for the Coast Artillery Corps, stationed for the most part on islands 


where marches are impracticable. 


HIt Army has experienced in the 
last few vears a sudden rise and 


gradual fall in the interest taken 
in athletic sports, especially in the United 
States proper. 

About four years ago the interest in 
\rmy athletics reached its high-water 
mark, due largely to the personal interest 
taken by several general officers of the 
\rmy. Post, district, and department 
competitions were held regularly ; officers 
were placed in charge of athletic instruc- 
tion and competitions who were intensely 
interested in such things, and they in- 
spired the men with interest in athletics 
to such an extent that the instruction and 
training was considered a pleasure rather 
than a drudgery. 

All of this has changed. In the in- 
fantry, cavalry, and field artillery they 
Say practice marches are the cause. In 
the coast artillery, where athletic train- 
ing in lieu of other exercises is greatly 
needed, no apparent excuse for the lack 
of interest exists. I submit that these 
soldiers are in no fit condition to take the 
field as infantrymen, as coast artillery 
troops have done in all past wars and will 
do in all future wars when the supremacy 
of the sea has been established in our 
favor. 

The question arises, How can we keep 
these artillery soldiers in condition for 
field service? Practice marches are not 
possible at many coast artillery posts be- 
cause of the smallness of the islands on 
which the posts are situated. It is there- 
fore necessary to prescribe drills and en- 
courage games that will produce the de- 
sired result. It is believed that the fol- 


lowing program, if vigorously and con- 
scientiously carried out, will keep the 
men in the desired condition ; 

live minutes’ lively setting-up exercise 
at reveille, thirty minutes’ fast infantry 
drill and athletic drill one hour after 
breakfast, and something doing in the 
way of games and sports every after- 
noon. The setting-up drill at reveille 
must be fast enough to make every one 
perspire freely. The thirty minutes’ drill 
has been conducted in the following man- 
ner, with excellent results: The first 
fifteen minutes devoted to infantry drill, 
conducted in such a manner that every 
one present will feel that he has been 
doing something ; the last fifteen minutes 
used for some kind of athletic training 
that will cause every man present to ex- 
ercise violently for a few minutes, or 
even seconds. For instance, limit the 
first week’s athletic drill to the 100-yard 
run. Let each squad run a separate heat. 
Let it be understood that the men who 
finish first will be excused from athletic 
drill for the rest of the week. This, while 
seeming extraordinary, is reasonable 
enough, because the men who can win 
do not, as a rule, need the training. The 
second morning the fastest men in the 
squad are not competing, and the others 
will try harder than ever to be first. At 
the end of the week those who are left 
are the ones who need the most exercise, 
and they are the ones who have been get- 
ting it. Each subsequent week the dis- 
tances may be lengthened, until by the 
end of the month the whole company can 
run 400 yards without being exhausted. 
The system may he extended into other 
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and different events, all of which tend to 
give the greatest amount of exercise to 
the man who needs it most. 

It is believed that the man who has had 
enough practice in marching to reach the 
battlefield in good condition, and has had 
the training that will enable him to finish 
the charge in a condition to shoot to hit, 
is in better condition to do execution than 
the man who has been practiced solely in 
the marching necessary to reach the 
battlefield. 

Each company should have its base- 
ball, football, basketball, bowling, and 
field and track teams, and every encour- 
agement should be offered to “make the 
team.” A good game not only furnishes 
exercise for the players but it also pro- 
wides entertainment for those who might 
otherwise be unoccupied, and if it has no 
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greater effect, it will at least avoid a 
growl about the supper. 

Field days, when properly conducted, 
are exceedingly beneficial At many 
posts where the prescribed competitions 
are held they are conducted in a perfunc- 
tory manner; men are detailed to com- 
pete in events in which they have neither 
ability nor interest, and the meet gener- 
ally conducted in a farcical way. Of- 
ficers are frequently detailed as officials 
at field meets who have no conception of 
their duties nor the duty they owe to the 
service to conduct such meets in accord- 
ance with prescribed rules, as the follow- 
ing department athletic records, pub- 
lished in G, O. 31, Department of the 
East, February 29, 1908, would seem to 
prove, 


too-Yard Run 
epertment..........sengt. Wiliams, 7ad Go. C. A. Co.cc ncccccceees Q} sec 
AS eacceeeenenn Se De SU SN ince od keine ae ae aeeesean g? sec 
Intercollegiate........ B. J. Wefers, Georgetown University........... g# sec 
Tis Fe Ag POs eins i Bs CN 8 5 ite ki dane ewesvebeoenes To} sec. 
440-Yard Run 
Department .......... ee a as Wan EE ab Gi haicbe enn bees aacwn 46% sec. 
i re Mc Ws EN, Dee WN is foe ce evnsceeadevecen 47# sec. 
Intercollegiate........ EB eines sect excebeuneoteesede 484 sec. 
ai ee ee Pe ee ere Te rer 51 sec 
I Mile 
Department.......... Sergt. Merrill, rogth Co., C. A. C......... 4 m. 20 sec 
MIA opie as iit a a carac avers a, 3. Comma, New York A.C. o6cciscccus 4 m. 152 sec 
Intercollegiate........ Net ie INS Eo ig 00d, 10s 4-0 -aie os, were, Oc aS 4 m. 202 sec 
Fis Fi eg SOs 4 ko 0 8 Pde ys Be Pi Pi Bie ts cswatwcevngsss 4 m, 29 sec 
120-Yard Hurdles 

Department.......... cee ll ee, err ere T4 sec. 
Cite nsatewekend Aa Ri DA Arne deewreceneawonnes 154 sec. 
Intercollegiate........Same 

ae Forest Smithson, Multnomah A. C.............. 152 sec. 


The most important factor in securing 
the proper athletic spirit at an Army post 
is a live commanding officer who takes a 
personal interest in all manly sports that 
tend to the greatest physical, mental, and 
moral development of the personnel of 
his command. The efforts of all other 
members of the garrison are absolutely 
nullified by the lack of interest of the 
“K. O.” What post could win at base- 
ball if the K. O. would not authorize its 


star pitcher to “swap guard tours” dur- 
ing the game, should the said pitcher be 
a member of the guard on the day of an 
important game with another post in the 
district league? 

What athletic officer would not feel 
like quitting if he could not get permis- 
sion for a paroled prisoner, who hap- 
pened to be a sure batter, to help win the 
pennant; or, for that matter, in a decid- 
ing game, if he could not play a garrison 
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prisoner who was not paroled and who 
was being guarded by an armed sentry 
outside of the diamond? 

What encouragement would there be 
to develop a good team of any kind and 
then go to a nearby post with a “dis- 
organized bunch” because the “Old Man” 
would not relieve the captain of the team 
from “old guard police” ? 

I once coached a football team at an 
isolated post fifty miles from a big city. 
The commanding officer of the post was 
not in sympathy with athletics. I asked 
permission to accompany the team to the 
city, but was not permitted to do so be- 
cause I was expected to do a little 
draughting that day; this in spite of the 
fact that several officers offered to do the 
draughting for me, and I had never visit- 
ed the city nor had a day’s leave while at 
that post. I might add that the football 
team at that post that year never crossed 
an opponent’s goal-line, although I do 
not remember of ever having coached 
any kind of an athletic team either before 
or since that did not win more games 
than it lost. 

The next essential to a live command- 
ing officer is a live athletic officer. An 
officer can be found at almost every post 
who has the required qualifications. The 
athletic officer should have an ardent lik- 
ing for all athletic sports. One who is a 
“fan” of one game only is worthless as 
an athletic officer, although he may be in- 
valuable as captain or coach of that par- 
ticular team. The athletic officer must 
love men and love to train them. The 
officer who cares more for an inanimate 
piece of ordnance than he does for a 
human soul, even a warped one, had bet- 
ter be made ordnance officer. 
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lf company commanders are not inter- 
ested in athletics, it is hard to have suc- 
cessful teams, because there are so many 
ways that they can help or hinder any- 
thing in which their men take part. 

But some one will ask, Where do the 
enlisted men come in? It has been my 
experience that you can trust the men to 
make good in anything in which their 
officers have the right amount of interest 
and pride, 

In a branch of the military service like 
the Coast Artillery Corps, where so large 
a percentage of the highly trained spe- 
cialists get little or no exercise or drill, it 
is all-important that they should be in- 
duced to take part in athletics as a means 
of keeping in proper mental and physical 
condition. 

While the benefits derived physically by 
the soldier from athletics is very marked, 
the mental and moral benefit, in garrison 
life at least, is much greater. 

It is a noticeable fact that the men who 
are perfectly trained physically are the 
quickest to advance in military science. 
Their mental faculties have been bene- 
fited by their athletic training to such an 
extent that they easily distance their less 
active companions. Athletics benefit the 
soldier morally by providing clean, 
wholesome amusement for his idle hours, 
and by requiring temperate habits. I 
have known many good soldiers whose 
love for a particular sport was the con- 
trolling influence in keeping them from 
intemperance. 

I am thoroughly convinced that there 
is nothing that has such a marked ten- 
dency to develop, physically, mentally, 
and morally, the individual soldier as 
good, clean athletic sports. 
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THEN AND NOW 


BY 


EUGENE FRANCIS 


Of particular interest to such as see no cloud on the horizon, and who, en- 
grossed in business and professional matters of vital personal import, imagine 
that eternal peace is established, or that the United States is prepared and 
able to defend its people, its possessions, and its industries, in any contingency 


which may arise. 


present at an assembly in Tokyo, 

which, in the light of subsequent 
events, will perhaps be interesting to re- 
call. 

The occasion was the organizing of a 
war charity to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the signing of the Perry 
treaty between the United States and 
Japan. There was a great gathering of 
Japanese noblemen and high officials of 
the realm, and the United States was 
well represented by our minister, Mr. 
Griscom, and the diplomatic circle, as 
well as by prominent residential Amer- 
icans in Tokyo. Never have I heard 
heartier cheering than the usually un- 
demonstrative Japanese gave at every 
mention of President Roosevelt’s name 
—no whit less than that of the enthu- 
siastic Americans. It was voted to call 
the charity “The Perry Memorial Relief 
Fund,” and to organize committees in 
all the larger cities of the United States. 
Count Okuma, at one time Premier of 
Japan, made the principal address. “As 
the Japanese become more familiar with 
the people of the United States,” he 
said, “they cannot but admire them for 
their love of justice and humanity, 
which are universally recognized as the 
prominent national traits.” 

Bishop McKim of the American Epis- 
copal Mission followed Count Okuma 
with a short, but heart-felt address to 
the meeting. “This splendid memorial 
to Commodore Perry,” he said, “will 
not be graven on pillars of stone, but 
on the hearts of the two great peoples. 
Charity is bevond the pale of politics, 
and this movement has so significance 
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save as an appeal to those broad human- 
itarian sympathies which make universal 
brotherhood.” 

The American-Asiatic Society then 
led the subscription list with a donation 
of five thousand dollars; the Princes of 
the Satsuma and Choshu clans, Barons 
Iwasaki, Mitsui, and many other promi- 
nent Japanese, subscribed generously. 
Mr. Griscom headed a long list of 
American subscriptions—the total aggre- 
gating to the amount of $37,500. 

As I have previously remarked, in 
the light of subsequent events well may 
we exclaim at the changes four short 
years have brought about. The battles 
of the Yalu, Liaoyang, and Mukden had 
not then come to pass; and the gigantic 
stride that the kingdom of the Mikado 
was to take in the history of nations 
was undreamt of. The Japanese asure 
us that “war with the United States is 
unthinkable’—and certain it is that ere 
this she could have possessed herself of 
the Philippines had she so desired. But 
—Japan is not ready to fight. “War is 
unthinkable— at this present time,” 
would probably more nearly voice the 
Japanese sentiment, and meanwhile she 
is rushing the building of battleships 
night and day. 

War in the future is inevitable—why 
try to deceive ourselves? Our egotistic 
credulity is marvelous and unpardon- 
able. We cannot haul down Old Glory 
and shirk the responsibilities and risks 
of our Colonial expansion. We must 
stand prepared, realizing that we have, 
in any event, nothing to gain in a war 
with Japan—and a certain degree of 
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loss to be entailed whatever the ter- 
mination. 

Therefore—let it be “universally rec- 
ognized” in truth, that, added to our 
“national traits of love of justice and 
humanity,” as declared by Count Okuma 
four years ago, there will also be recog- 


nized the fact that we “are wise in our 
goodness and strong in our wisdom.” 

Let us increase our army—let us build 
a great navy. And—let us always bear 
in mind a true appreciation of conditions 
rather than an over-enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of ourselves. 


TO THE DAFFODILS 


BY 


PHILA BUTLER BOWMAN 


Oh, Daffodils, dear Daffodils 
I greet you joyously again. 
Afar, the recreant robin trills 
His ecstasy across the plain. 


Right royally you wear your crown, 
Right loyally your subjects meet. 

For every breeze and winging bird 
Shares with me in my homage sweet. 


Oh, Daffodils, how stand you forth 


From some dead husk, 





a radiant thing? 


What Mighty Purpose stirs your stem 


To glorious bloom, when comes the spring? 


Oh, Daffodils, could’st answer me 


Those little questions 


“How” and “Why,” 


Then might I solve the mystery 


Of earth and air, of sea 


The secret of the centuries 


and sky. 


Lives in thy single bud enrolled. 
The truth, for countless years to come, 
Yearns, voiceless, from thy heart of gold. 


But this I know, that, winter past, 
Spring riots on the laughing hills; 
And Love that fails and falters not 


Sends me, each year, the 


Daffodils. 
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PALM LEAVES FROM THE 





PHILIPPINES 


BY 


CAPTAIN EASTON 


HE glad tidings of the “Pay Day 

March” echoed from the tall brown 

barracks as the field music ushered 
in the reveille of a new day. 

By 9 A. M. the big military post was 
humming with the excitement of circu- 
lating money. 

The soldiers were not the only ones 
who knew the paymaster had come. Chi- 
nese merchants and Filipino creditors 
from the surrounding “barrios” greeted 
the soldiers with overdone politeness as 
they drew their pay and walked away 
with a simulated innocence of last 
month’s debts. Among the rest were a 
blind Filipino and his helpmate. The 
man was middle-aged, thin and hideous- 
ly pockmarked. His features had the 
color and expression, less the sweetness, 
of a cake of chocolate. With outstretched, 
ape-like hand and quavering voice, he 
bestowed the blessings of the church on 
all possible almsgivers. 

The woman was young, unkempt and 
unwholesome. A tomato-colored scarf 
hung over her black oily hair and set 
off to disadvantage the stupid black eyes 
that glared at each other across a short 
flat nose. 

A yellow camisa stretched almost down 
to the “Mason and Dixon” line and from 
there on a black “saya” over a soiled 
white skirt over two spreading black 
feet. 

The beggars occupied a strategic posi- 
tion—a sort of first chance location—on 
the line of communications between the 
table of the paymaster and the counter 
of the post exchange, and many of the 
soldiers as they passed dropped two or 
three “centavos Filipinas” into the sup- 
plicating palms. The world over one 
pities the blind! 
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Mixed in with their Roman Catholic 
faith the Filipinos carry many remnants 
of ancient Malay superstition in which 
ogres, devils and hobgoblins play an im- 
portant part. 

One Sunday morning in the Province 
of Rizal, three natives, two men and a 
Loy, were pushing and paddling a banca 
up a small, shallow creek winding in and 
out between high banks lined with plumes 
of feathery bamboo. As the boat came 
suddenly around a turn the boy sprang 
out and screaming with terror scram- 
bled up the bank, while the two men sat 
numb with dread, for just in front of 
them a white form had suddenly arisen 
from the water. Five seconds of lessen- 
ing terror and the men laughed with 
relief and called to the boy to come 
back. 

He did so to the extent of peering 
through the lacework of bamboo at the 
strange apparition; which was just 
“Snipe” Patten, lieutenant of Infantry. 
Patten had been scouring the nearby rice 
paddies for snipe, and covered with mud 
and perspiration, had stripped off his 
clothes and was cooling off in the creek. 
Hearing a noise in the water and think- 
ing it one of the native “caraboa”—not 
too kindly inclined towards white men— 
he arose for sudden flight. For once he 
and the Filipinos were glad to behold 
each other. 


The other day I took my company on 
a practice march to Mariquina. When 
we reached the river we had to wait sev- 
eral minutes for the old rope ferry to 
come over. Just then two Filipino boys 
came along on their way to Pasig. 
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“The whining school boy with his satchel 

And shining morning face creeping like 
snail 

Unwillingly to school.” 

I asked one of them, a lad about 
twelve, to show me his school books. 
These consisted of a second reader, a 
speller and an arithmetic, and differed 
from those in the United States princi- 
pally in the word hordes. Was there no 
interesting tale of apple stealing? Not 
exactly, it was “mangas” the bad boys 
had stolen; yet the same terrible retri- 
bution had overtaken the thieves as had 
overtaken them when our great trust 
magnates were school boys. It was “Pe- 
dro,” not “John,” who was drowned be- 
cause he went fishing on Sunday. The 
arithmetic had examples in bananas and 
pesetas instead of in plums and dimes. 

The soldiers loaded down with arms 
and equipments, their belts filled with a 
hundred rounds of “civilizer,” sat about 
in perspiring groups quite unapprecia- 
tive of their mission in the Far East, 
glad to see the ferrymen were having 
some trouble with their barge, which 
meant a longer time to rest. But the 
boat soon came swinging across the river 
and while the ferrymen were making fast 
I said to myself I will see if these Filip- 
inos are real school boys. So I examined 
the fly leaves of their books and there 
sure enough were the old familiar signs: 
the names of school chums written in 
wandering scrawls; horrible  carica- 
tures of the teacher; the eagles and stars 
of a coin made to appear as by magic 
with the butt end of a pencil. Thus has 
it been from Cadmus, the Phcenician, to 
Macario, the Filipino. 


Not long ago a party of Americans 
went hunting in the great marsh that 
runs along the shores of Manila Bay 
from Malabon to Guagua. This moor 
is intersected here and there by dikes en- 
ciosing shallow fish ponds of various 
shapes and sizes. High grass and bushes 
grow out of the water with here and 
there a good-sized open space. These 
conditions provide refreshment for large 
flocks of mallard, sprigtail, green wing 
teal and many varieties of ducks un- 
known to sportsmen in the United States. 
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We reached Baluarte about three in 
the afternoon and before twilight had 
taken position on a dike where we were 
concealed by thorn bushes and high 
grass. This place was a fine pass and 
after sunset great flocks of ducks came 
in with a flashing, rushing sweep that 
made our hearts beat widly. When dark- 
ness stopped the sport we returned to 
the bay shore to find our bancas on a 
mud flat where they had been left by the 
ebb tide. The mosquitoes cupped us free- 
ly, while the bacon, beans and hardtack 
were put where they belong. Some Ma- 
nila cigars helped drive off the nasty 
little insects until flood tide and then our 
boats were pushed out on the bay to al- 
low us to sleep. By four o’clock in the 
morning, tho’ still two hours before day- 
light, the whir of the ducks sounded 
through the still night as the birds passed 
on their morning flight to the Laguna de 
Ray. We had some fine sport from day- 
light to eight o’clock. One of the party 
however didn’t have much luck in the 
morning shoot, so he concluded to try 
fishing, notwithstanding he had neither 
hook, line nor seine. In an hour he had 
caught twenty fine fish and I was almost 
willing to believe there is something new 
under the sun. 

County of Aizal, Ss 
Philippine Islands, ; 

Personally appeared before me the— 

But I guess an affidavit is not abso- 
lutely necessary—it happened this way; 
These fish ponds, as I said, are quite 
shallow and by paddling the banca close 
to the dikes the escape of the fish was 
cut off. They hurdled the boat in schools 
and some of course didn’t jump far 
enough! 


A waist of brilliant scarlet accom- 
panied her heavenward to the points of 
the shoulders, a skirt of faithless brown 
deserted her at the knees. 

The Filipina was rather comely except 
for a solitary eye and several missing 
teeth through which crevasses poured 
forth a stream of beetle nut juice. The 
lady was busy transplanting the thick 
young rice from the nursery beds to the 
rich yellow mud of the rice paddies. 

Two American officers hunting wild 
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pigeons passed by. The gaze of the hun- 
ters swept the horizon, the clumps of 
bamboo where pigeons love to alight and 
the rice fields where the birds fill their 
craws with newly planted grain. The 
woman stopped working to regard the 
hunters. Here were two white men 
ploughing through the mud to shoot 
birds when there was plenty of meat at 
home and they could lie at ease in big 
chairs and smoke the best cigarettes; 
what fools they were! Why did she have 
to work in this hot mud all day? When 
these white oppressors were all chopped 
to pieces with bolos there would be “In- 
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dependencia’”’; no more work for the 
Filipinos, but plenty of rice and fish, fine 
“jusi” to wear and fiestas all the time. 
Then the voice of her husband bubbled 
up from the mud and grumbled at her 
because she stopped work to look at the 
white men. She slowly focused upon him 
the glare of her one black eye, with the 
back of her hand she wiped the beetle- 
nut juice from her chin and denounced 
him in fierce rasping Tagalog. The two 
officers, both married men, smiled at each 
other and resumed their search for wild 
pigeons. 


OFF DUTY 


BY 


M. J. MOORE 


Tho’ you can’t remove the atmosphere, “atakin’ hof the hair” 
With Mister Thomas Atkins is a habit— 

When pleasure ’s to be had you bet that Tommy will be there; 
When sport ’s in sight he ’s just the boy to grab it. 

They say across the Channel in Berlin and Gay Paree, 
The soldiers not on duty like their fun; 

But the king pin of the jokers—you can take the tip from me— 
Is your Uncle Sammy’s man behind the gun. 


Things look bright an’ gaudy yellow as the cavalry hits town, 
When the boys accumulate the month’s thirteen ;* 

The Artillery can paint things red an’ blue an’ grey an’ brown, 
After smearin’ guns all day with cosmoline. 

You can gamble that a doughboy outfit ain’t to be denied 
In extractin’ from this life the joy that’s in it; 

But when they a// get together, and the bank roll ’s at high tide, 
It’s a cinch there’s somethin’ doin’ every minnit. 


But there ain’t no rowdy doin’s, tho’ they are a trifle loud 
When from the post and discipline they go; 

They’re exactly like the other chaps in any city crowd— 
If you can’t believe it, say I told you so. 

When they get back to the barracks there ’s no pictures on the wall, 
And I never saw no carpet on the floor. 

Treat ’em civil when you meet ’em, for those lads at danger’s call 
Will be there, like you have seen them heretofore. 


*Thirteen dollars per month is the princely salary of a private soldier in the Army of 


the United States. 
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PETALS FROM THE CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


BY 


EUGENE FRANCIS 


‘and every flower that falls is a dream that wakes; this is an old saying.” 


LITTLE kimono maid served It is the night of a bon matsuri—a 
me cha in a lacquer dish at a_ festival of the Dead. Thousands of 
tea-house halfway up the steps lights, like fallen stars, twinkle on Jap- 
that lead to Osuwa.Temple and the anese waters—all outward bound to the 
Bronze Horse. Once she said to me deep. How far must they travel— 
in her quaint “pidgin”: those tiny food-laden boats set adrift on 
“Many bead come Jap-an—moach the tide? Where unburden their cargo? 
loave, moach amberace. I thing thad Where find the harbor of Souls? 
mos’ bes’ nize loave in worl’ thad I stepped beside a girl who stood 
Unide Stade loave in Jap-an.” apart—alone. Her eyes strained to fol- 
She sighed; some old memory low the little bark her hands had set 
stirred, troubling for the moment the out to sea. 
frankness of “her almond eyes.” “Where will it anchor?’ I asked her. 
“And then—— ?” I suggested. Like a _ flash of 
“Boad go—way,” she said simply, bu I} light that has gone 


“no more loave—many girl lig thad in he\ BY even as it comes. her 


Jap-an.” pean | A | face showed me the 


Ss s das- 

In this land of the gods there is that bs ”/ nl rt ne 
which touches one, as the minor chords FY pain. ™ 
of the soul-songs of old masters find “Watakushi waka- 
echo in the heart. Elusive its charm— rimasen”—(I ln ieee 
as one smells the early fragrance of the atauadh si wah elk, 
rose and wanders through a_ sunny lv. “He ia? adie of 
garden searching the flower. The paths Nj j ae San.” 
lead on—but never to it. Ah—but do es 
not end the quest! Understand that 
vou have not failed. It is one of the 
Immortalities that make Life—and 
Death—worth while! 





When the Lotus 


flowers close at even- 
tide they always go 
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Once | intruded behind an humble 
shoji in a by-way of Nagasaki. I made 
friends with a little old woman who re- 
membered the days of the Samurai. 
\fter several weeks’ acquaintance she 
showed me a bronze looking-glass which 
had mirrored the joy of youth of three 
generations of her family. I begged for 
the “story’’—and she told it to me 

It had come on her wedding day to 
its first owner. She had died within the 
vear—for Love’s sake. The _ little 
daughter she left behind grew up be- 
neath the cherry-trees, and the pink 

f blossoms blushed and showered their 
beauty upon her for sixteen years. She 
played strange sweet songs on a sam- 

She played strange, sweet songs on a samisen.” isen—and Love came by on an April 
day and paused—to listen. 

And then—she died—and smiled at 
Death—for Love’s sake. 

My little, old woman was  illegiti- 
mately her child. Forty years ago she 
loved a foreigner, a sailor on a British 
warship. “There are many girls like 
that—in Ja-pan,” she told me also. He 
had gone away promising to return. 





to sleep with one big tear-drop deep 
down in their hearts. 

Once I opened the petals and shook 
the tear out—but in the night the flower 
withered—and died. 


The big Japanese moon is yellow 
and moonshine is gold in Japan. 


\t night—at sea—in a sampan. And she? Was waiting still. 
(How long ago it seems!) And now “Do you think he will come back?” I 
it is past—it all comes back—a remem- asked her. 
bered Sea of Dreams. “The light of the moon differs noth- 
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‘T raise my eyes to the Unknown in t 
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ing from the moonlight of other years,” 
she replied simply. 

Yes—she would keep on watching, 
and already the mist of Life’s evening 
was filming her patient eyes. 

[ offered her yen enough to buy rice 
and fish the rest of her days in exchange 
for the mirror—)hut she would not part 
with it. And she was old and cold, 
and often hungry. But that is the way 
of Love—in Japan. 

“Ai suru!” [ turn down an empty 
glass and toast in silent memory this 
thing of which all that is said or sung 
is little—too little. 


Wherever we scent the joy of our 
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“perfect rose’—wherever we live our 
“sun-rise hour’—there we think lies the 
Garden spot of the World. 

Perhaps some day I will return, and 
it will be changed. I may find the 
breath of my roses—dead many years 
ago—and the moonlight on an empty 
garden faithful, only, remembering the 
magic of days gone by. 


I raise my eyes to the Unknown in 
the Night. Asa nightingale soars above 
me, a moonbeam silvers its throat, 

I know that its mate waits over there 
in the bamboo forest—and until the end 
of Time, there will be Nightingales, to 
sing the love-song of Old Japan! 


THAT LITTLE STAR 


By W. P. C. 


\Ve hear of second childhood, and I’ve wondered more or less 


If such a thing is really true or only just a guess. 


But when such topics come to mind, as frequently they do, 


It seems to me most probable that such a thing is true. 


tor instance, take the little child + 


vho looks with rapt’rous eves 


.\nd stretches forth his tiny hands to starry-ladened skies, 


-ntranced by one bright planet whose beams shine from afar, 


\nd begs his mother pleadingly to “Pease det me dat star.” 


ut now there comes a mighty change, while time has traveled fast, 


The babe has grown to manhood, and sixty years have passed. 


He’s colonel of his regiment, a soldier tried and true, 


Commanding men in uniform of olive drab and blue, 


And yet his soul’s ambition, that grizzled man of war, 


Goes back to childhood’s nursery days: He wants that little star! 
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AN UNUSUAL TREAT 


The fijth of a series of sketches by Mrs. Heistand, picturing lije with the “Old 


Army,” in the good old days oj the prairies—a lije which, ij not gone, is fast pass- 


ing, and the memory of it jading. 


HEN in Manila, | met an old 

WV friend who at once laughingly 

recalled the last time that we 
had met. It was at Camp Poplar River, 
Montana, in the early ‘80s. My friend 
was then a Major in the Paymaster's 
Department, making one of his bi- 
monthly pay tours. We entertained him 
in our home. 

On this trip he had with him an 
astern friend, a Doctor. The lattet 
knew nothing of the Indians, and the 
Major was anxious for him to see the 
large village near by; as their stay was 
to be only twenty-four hours, they 
wished to make as much of their time 
as possible. 

My husband knew most of the Indian 
chiefs, and was on very friendly terms 
with them. He requested that a 
“Wacheepee Tonka” (general dance) be 
held the evening of their stay, instead 
of the many small dances that were 
nightly held. By promising that “our 
hearts would get strong’ and that we 
would contribute to the feast, he ob- 


tained the desired result. Soon we 
heard the Indian criers running through 
the camp announcing the feast. 

The scene of the dance was a rude 
hut of logs set upright in the earth and 
chinked with mud. The roof was of 
poles thatched with grass and covered 
with a layer, six or eight inches deep, of 
earth, 

It was dark when we entered the 
building. the earth floor showed 
densely black except where the candle 
light changed it to a somber gray 
These candles placed on the floor, being 
the only means of illumination in the 
room, produced a= singularly weird 
eftect. 

Dark figures stood or squatted around 
the edge of the room, wrapped In 
blankets. Among the shadows moved 
busy women, hovering over the small 
Dutch ovens and camp kettles at one 
side, as they prepared the repast. 

Suddenly a corner became obscure as 
a sweeping blanket extinguished a 
candle. A squaw quickly brought an- 
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other, and, as she stooped, the flame 
illuminated her expressionless face and 
somber robes. 

Picturesque maidens helped the older 
women, and anon cast shy glances at 
their favorite young bucks. 

As we entered, the Indians called 
“Ho-hohay! Leela cola otah metowa 
cooah. Hatsawashtay.” (Look! Very 
many of my friends come. That’s 
good. ) 

As the tom-toms struck up their 
rhythmic thud, the dancers sprang for- 
ward, ranged themselves in a ring, and 
began. Throwing off their blankets 
they revealed their magnificent figures, 
adorned with no clothing but their 
breech clouts. 

Their bodies were gaudily decked with 
different colored paints applied in fan- 
tastic figures. Upon their heads were 
bonnets of waving grass and feathers. 
Several also wore a bustle effect of some 
material that lapped their heels as they 
danced, and clucked in rhythm to the 
“music.” 

In their hands they carried their 
“coup sticks” from which hung strips of 
fur or possibly a scalp. These coup 
sticks were made of wood and cut with 
notches representing the brave deeds 
their owners had done. 

There was nothing particularly grace- 
ful in the slow movement of the dance. 
The feet were alternately lifted high 
to the rear on the beat of the instru- 
ments. At the same time the coup 
sticks were waved in the air from side 
to side, while the dancers turned their 
heads with nervous alertness as though 
stalking an enemy. When the dance 
was ended, or rather at the end of every 
“round,” the men resumed their blank- 
ets and seated themselves in a group. 

After a short but impressive silence, 
a stalwart fellow flung away his blanket, 
sprang from the group, and pacing back 
and forth, began speaking in a clear, 
well-modulated voice. His accents com- 
manded respect as the tones of his voice 
rose and fell. To and fro he paced, the 
light now gleaming on his body, now 
playing with the sprawling shadow that 
alternately broke from and melted into 
the denser darkness of the real figure. 

We were strangely impressed as we 
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listened to one of those people who had 
lived, struggled, and finally become rec- 
onciled to their fate. His tale was one 
of skill and daring in personal encounter. 
As the recital became more exciting he 
stopped, and leaning forward shaded 
his eyes as he spied, in mimic fashion, 
upon the foe. Then suiting action to 
word, he told of the rush of the attack; 
the quick meeting; the desperate com- 
bat. Suddenly his long arm was raised 
to strike, softly and silently it descended. 
Then he bent over his imaginary enemy 
as he had over the real one. At the 
conclusion, the brave straightened him- 
self, and holding his hand high, shook 
it in triumph as if he were holding aloft 
the blood-dripping scalp. The harangue 
ended, the speaker held his dramatic 
pose in silence a few moments, when 
suddenly broke forth the weird Indian 
applause of trembling whoops. 

When it subsided, the brave resumed 
his blanket and his place in the circle; 
and another took the floor. He told a 
tale of outwitting a camp of Crow In- 
dians and stealing their ponies. Still 
others had different experiences to re- 
late; and they alternated dancing and 
reciting their brave deeds until all had 
finished. Each, at the close of his re- 
cital was greeted with the moaning 
shriek of approbation. 

This custom of relating brave deeds 
was called “counting the coups.” Some- 
times at great dances, the history of the 
tribe would be recited. It was the 
shrine of inspiration to the growing 
youth. The “coup stick” was the great 
personal treasure, upon it the 
individual recorded his deeds of bravery. 

The feathers worn in the Indians’ hair 
also had their significance. A warrior 
who had distinguished himself in battle; 
risked his life; or struck with his stick 
a living enemy, was given permission 
by the camp-fire council to wear a “coup 
feather :” a sort of medal of honor. The 
ornament was not presented to him, 
however. Having earned and been ac- 
corded the right to wear it, he must pro- 
cure the feather for himself; further- 
more, none but a feather plucked from 
a living eagle was allowable. 

I knew an Indian, Yellow Eagle, who, 
in order to get his coup feather, dug a 
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hole in the ground on the open prairie 
far from camp or habitation. Over it 
he fixed a covering of brush, upon which 
was laid the carcass of a freshly slain 
antelope. In this trap he lay for three 
days awaiting the eagle’s coming. 

When at last, lured by the bait, one 
did alight, he seized it from below and 
despite its flapping and clawing and 
pecking, he plucked the precious feath- 
ers before freeing the astonished and 
terrified bird. I recall none but the 
American aboriginal who has been able 
successfully to pull the American eagle’s 
tail. 

When the warriors had finished their 
dancing and boasting, the squaws pre- 
pared to serve refreshments. We had 
brought as our contribution to the feast, 

bread, hard-tack, and tobacco, so | 
now sent out for these. The native re- 
freshments consisted of sodden fried- 
cakes (a mixture of poor wheat flour, 
bacon grease, and baking power) and 
soup. It was then the custom to pass 
the pipe after the food was disposed of. 

Our guests were curious to know 
what was to happen next. We told 
them, and to have some fun, whispered 
to the Major that it was dog soup they 
were about to serve; and so it was. 
The broth was prepared like any other, 
only the flesh used was that of freshly 
slaughtered dogs. We had attended so 
many “feasts” that while my husband, 
as he says, “did not hanker after dog” 
vet, as it is his pride that he can eat 
everything that can be cooked or served 
raw, the prospect did not disturb him. 
1, too, was undisturbed for the reason 
that women are not expected to join in 
the feast or smoke. 

The Major demurred strongly at par- 
taking, but we told him that we greatly 
feared that the Indians would regard 
as an unfriendly act, a declination to 
partake of their proffered hospitality. 
The result might not be pleasant. Even 
if IT had no note of the evening in my 
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diary, I could never forget how greatly 
disturbed he appeared as he turned to 
me and said, sotto voce: 

“Oh, Mrs. H. get me out of this. I 
can never eat it! I really shall be ill if 
[ have to partake.” 

Repeating my fears, I said, “I’m 
sorry Major, but it will not do to re- 
fuse to eat with them; it will involve 
a risk of angering the Indians. The 
consequences might be serious.” 

“But,” said he, “I cannot eat that 
soup.” His countenance was so woe- 
begone that my sympathy prompted me 
to turn to my husband and say: 

“I’m not feeling well. So think I 
shall not stay for the feasting, but shall 
go home now.” 

“Very well,” he replied, “I'll take 
you,” but the Major interposed: 

“Never mind, Lieutenant, I will be 
glad to accompany vour wife. I have 
seen these feasts before, so shall not 
mind; besides, you can better explain 
things to my friend. I do not want him 
to miss any of it.” My husband started 
to object to the Major’s missing any of 
the scene; but I assured him that | 
was not seriously ill, that the fresh air 
would revive me, and that.the Major 
could see me home nicely. I also added 
that he, with his more intimate knowl- 
edge of Indian customs, could no doubt 
explain them to the Major's friend bet- 
ter than the Major could. Having made 
the excuse of my illness to the Indians, 
the Major and I withdrew. 

After the dance was over, and the 
party reached home later, we had re- 
freshments of our own choosing, then 
the Major told the joke on himself; and 
we all,—with the exception of the other 
guest, who until then did not know of 
what he had partaken,—had a_ hearty 
laugh. 

If the Major ever had to “square 
himself” with his friend afterward, he 
has never revealed it. 
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Pampoffoff and I presently became the 
best of friends. We had some vodka and 
sakutzy together at the railway buffet. 
Two Russian war correspondents joined 


us. One was Dantshenko, the famons 
novelist, the other was an artist on the 
staff of the Niva. They were capital 


good fellows. 

Dantshenko, hearing my story from 
Pampoffoff, insisted on lending me some 
money. He would not take a refusal. 
The artist made a sketch of me in the 
clutches of Pampoffoff. It was very 
funny and well drawn. I took a photo- 
graph of them and of Pampoffoff re- 
ceiving a report from a soldier of the 
railway police. Then he took me around 
to take what photographs I liked. The 
military attaches had told me that this 
was one of the things that were strictly 


forbidden in Liaoyang, so I enjoyed the 
treat. I used up five rolls of films. But 
for the failing light I should have used 
more. 

The best picture of all was a failure be- 
cause it had grown too dark. We were 
sitting at a table in the railway restau- 
rant having supper when there was a 
roar of soldiers cheering outside. Im 
mediately afterward General Kuropatkin, 
followed by a suite of brilliantly uni 
formed officers, entered the dining room 
We all jumped to our feet and stood at 
attention. A group of young officers 
who had been drinking a long succession 
of farewell cups of champagne at the 
buffet wheeled around. 

General Kuropatkin addressed them in 
an angry torrent of Russian words. Al! 
I could distinguish were words “Sham 
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pansky, piva and vodka.” 
gled out an elderly colonel who was 
standing near these officers and spoke 
sarnestly to him. Next he addressed a 
sharp question to Pampoffoff. The po- 
lice officer’s reply given in ringing sol- 
dierly style, seemed to satisfy him. Then 
he had the manager of the restaurant and 
all the waiters brought up in line and is- 
sued some orders to them. They cow- 
ered before him like school boys under 
the eve of their teacher. Finally he made 
a short remark, in a more friendly tone 
to the correspondents standing close to 
me, saluted, and strode out of the room 
I rushed out to the platform with my 
camera. 

While I was fussing with it and in- 
wardly cursing the failing light I saw 
Kuropatkin dismissing the officers of his 
suite with a wave of his hand. A plat- 
oon of soldiers gathered at the end of 
the platform cheered the general hoarse- 
ly ; as he strode by them he thanked them 
with a gesture and, jumping nimbly 
from the platform, crossed the tracks 
and disappeared into his special train on 
the siding. 

The Russian correspondents explained 
to me what it was all about. They said 
General Kuropatkin had spoken of fre- 
quent complaints that had reached him 
of drunkenness among the officers. He 
told the young officers who were flushed 
with wine that they should be ashamed 
of themselves and ordered them to re- 
port themselves under arrest to their 
superior officers. He found special fault 
with the senior officer in the room for 
not using his influence to stop the drink- 
ing going on about him. He had asked 
Pampoffoff what he was doing there, 
and was told by Pampoffoff that he was 
there on duty in charge of me. Then 
he cautioned the proprietor and waiters 
to serve no more drinks to officers who 
were evidently in their cups, otherwise 
the military authorities would have to 
close the buffet. 

After General Kuropatkin’s departure 
the drinking went on as merrily as ve- 
fore. My companion thought the gen- 
eral’s personal interference was due to 
an incident which we had witnessed but 
a short time before, when a Cossack offi- 
cer, much the worse for drink, went 
lurching about the station trying to pick 
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with me among the others. 

Long after dark my train rolled in and 
Pampoffoff saw me aboard. He said 
he had enjoyed his holiday. Police work 
never had been to his liking. On my ar- 
rival in Mukden he warned me to lose 
no time in reporting myself to the chief 
of police there, Colonel Uranoff. “He is 
a mean man,” he added; “so you had bet- 
ter look out for him. You know I will 
have to send him a telegram that you are 
coming.” He embraced me and kissed 
me on both cheeks. The train started 
for Mukden. 

It was two in the morning when I 
alighted at Mukden station. It was a 
pitch black night. There was not a soul 
on the platform. The town, I had been 
told, lay four or five miles away. 

A night telegraph operator, who spoke 
German, took pity on me. He offered to 
lodge me for the night in his berth in a 
third-class sleeping car on a siding. He 
was a lad of about twenty, with long 
curly hair and the first down of a beard 
on his cheeks. 

“We look very unkempt here,’ he 
explained in his frank, boyish way. “It 
is very hard to get any comforts. It 
costs one ruble to have one’s hair cut, so 
I have let it g-ow. Even the commonest 
soap cost fifty kopeks a cake. I am 
afraid you will find Mukden very un- 
comfortable.” He made me very com- 
fortable, though, in his cozy bunk. 1 was 
aroused about an hour later by a lantern 
shining full on my face. The boy was 
there, looking a trifle pale, with a burly 
guard of the railway police. 

“T beg your pardon for disturbing you, 
but this policeman has been looking for 
you. He wishes to see your passport.” 
I fished it out from the papers in my 
wallet. 

The police guard compared the pass- 
port with the telegram he held in his 
hand. 

“He says,” explained the embarrassed 
boy, “that you must come along with 
him to the chief of police, Colonel Ura- 
noff. I am so sorry about this. I didn’t 
know.” 

“T knew,” said I. 
caused you trouble.” 

Through the darkness we stumbled 
along the railway to a detached Pullman 
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car. The police guard climbed the steps 
and knocked at the door. There was an 
angry voice from within. A dialogue in 
Russian followed, deferential and apolo- 
getic outside, gruff and curt within. 

The police guard withdrew with a final 
apology and took me back to the tele- 
graph office. The curly-headed boy ex- 
plained that I was directed to report to 
Colonel Pestitch, the military censor, in 
the morning. Once more he begged me 
to accept the offer of his bunk, and once 
more I gladly accepted. 

In the morning, at ten o’clock, another 
police guard came and took me to the 
military censor’s office. It was in a first 
class coupé of a Pullman car which 
stood on the same siding as the car in 
which I had slept. 

Colonel Pestitch received me with ef- 
fusion. He effused in French. ‘Ah! 
ves. I received a telegram about you. 
We are charmed to have you with us. 
We are flattered that a man of your 
class should have taken so long a jour- 
ney and run such risks to come among 
us. Now, let us see about your papers.” I 
dealt them all out, one by one, like a hand 
of thirteen trumps. Besides my creden- 
tials, I had a lot of private letters and 
cards of introduction to officers of the 
General staff given to me by Colonel 
Wood, our military attache in Tokio, 
who had been in Manchuria. 

“Splendid, splendid, Monsieur le Col- 
onel! You have the best letters of intro- 
duction that any correspondent so far 
has presented to us. But I see no photo- 
graph of yourself, attested by cur au- 
thorities.” I said I had no such photo- 
graph. 

“That is too bad. Your photograph is 
absolutely indispensable. Surely you 
must know that no one may travel in 
Russia without an attested photograph 
of himself.” 

“No, I didn’t know this.” I did not 
add that this was the first time I heard 
Manchuria called Russia. 

“Too bad, too bad!” sighed Coloncl 
Pestitch. “This will delay matters for 
you. But we shall try to explain things 
to His Highness the Viceroy. His High- 
ness may grant you time, especially since 
you have such an excellent letter to him 
Meanwhile you will find someone who 
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knows you who will identify your pho- 
tograph.” 

Just then Douglas Story and Wigham, 
two English war correspondents, whom | 
was glad to hail as old acquaintances, en- 
tered the coupé. After the first out- 
burst of recognition I appealed to them 
to identify me. 

The censor waved his hand deprecat- 
ingly. “Ah! you correspondents! A\l- 
ways hanging together! No, Monsieur 
le Colonel. To comply with the regula- 
tions your photograph will have to be 
certified by a Russian officer who has 
known you before.” 

I had to admit that I knew of no Rus- 
sian officer in these parts who had known 
me before. 

Colonel Pestitch shrugged his shoul- 
ders. It was too bad, but it was indis- 
pensable. Had I complied with the regu- 
lations in coming through Yingkow the 
thing would never have happened. 

“You mean I should have been turned 
back at Newchwang on this trivial ac- 
count?” 

“That would have been better than 
coming. here in defiance of the regula- 
tions,” said the censor meaningly. 

I fell back on General Dessino’s letter 
for justification of my coming. 

“General Dessino should have __ in- 
formed you better. Had you paused on 
your way to see him, or to see our minis- 
ter in Peking, as he suggested, they 
would surely have told you. As you say in 
English :—ignorance is no excuse before 
the law. It is unfortunate. I will sub- 
mit the matter to His Highness the Vice- 
roy. Perhaps you will find a Russian 
officer to attest your identity in the mean- 
while.” He wrote a brief note, while 
Story and Wigham, with two more cor- 
respondents filling the door, waited im- 
patiently for him to get through with 
me. 

“You will hand this note to the station 
master. He will see that you are com- 
fortably lodged. You must not send any 
letters or telegrams until your status is 
settled. Above all, you must not take 
any photographs. You are aware that 
you cannot leave the station without a 
written pass from the commandant.” 

No, I was not aware, but I made a 
mental note of the warning. Outside I 
ran across Millard, of Scribner’s Maga- 
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sine, tramping the ties impatiently. Our 
meeting was a mutual surprise. 

“How on earth did you get here?” 
asked Millard. 

I explained that I had run the lines. 

“That won't help you or any of us 
very much in the end,” said Millard 
gloomily. “They will always hold it up 
against you. Anyway, it was useless to 
come here. They don’t want any corre- 
spondents, even their own. They don't 
want us to send any correspondence, and 
if they can prevent it they don’t mean us 
to see a thing. They know how to pre- 
vent it well enough.” 

Then he proceeded to enlighten me as 
to the ways and means of the Russian 
censorship. It sounded like a modern 
version of the Inquisition. 

“As to that photograph business, that 
is only the first move to worry you,” con- 
cluded Millard. ‘They will do with you 
as with the rest of us. First they will 
keep you at the station under surveill- 
ance, On one pretext or another, for a 
couple of weeks to try you out. They 
will get on your lines and know just how 
you ‘stand. If you attempt any funny 
business they will find it out, and then 
it’s good-bye. As for ever being of any 
use to your paper, you had better dis- 
miss that from your mind at once.” 

Millard was none too well. It seemed 
to me that his ill health affected his view 
of the situation, but every word he said 
that day came true. 

I spent three weeks at the railway sta- 
tion. Theoretically | was under the sur- 
veillance of one of the railway officers 
with whom I was lodged. But the man 
was such a gentleman through and 
through, such a true blue, golden-heart- 
ed fellow that his conception of his func- 
tions was to treat me as his honored 
guest. He was a Cossack by descent, 
and perhaps the Cossack traditions of 
hospitality entered into his treatment of 
me while I lodged under his roof. 

Razghildeiyeff's friends became my 
friends. Every day one or other of them 
came to invite us to the officer’s mess at 
the so-called Casino—a large temporary 
shed erected near the siding where Alex- 
eieff’s palace train stood. At other times 
we dined around in various officers’ 
quarters, in Chinese houses within the 
walled city, in regimental barracks near 
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the railway station, or in Manchurian 
mud huts occupied by officers out in the 
open country. 

When we were not invited out Razg- 
hildeiyeff and I took our meals alone at 
the railway buffet, or at a Russian res- 
taurant close to an old Chinese pagoda 
surmounted by a bell-shaped tower near 
the station. 

Here famine prices obtained. A 
square meal rarely cost less than four 
rubles. A bottle of warmish beer or 
mineral water cost over a ruble, whiie 
champagne, which was always flowing, 
cost twenty-two rubles per bottle. The 
greatest luxury were cigars. They never 
cost less than one ruble a smoke. Dry 
cigars, imported Manila or Cuba, ran up 
to seven and eight rubles apiece. Papy- 
rosi—the short litle cigarettes with long 
slender mouthpieces, that everybody 
smokes in Russia — were relatively 
cheap, costing one ruble a_ hundred. 
Comparatively cheap, too, were ordinary 
vodka or kvass—a refreshing unalcohol- 
ic drink brewed from fermented bread. 

At night we played stoss or mako at 
the Casino or in the officers’ private quar- 
ters. The stakes were often uncomfort- 
ably high — several thousand rubles 
sometimes changing hands of a night. 
Poor Razghildeiyeff in particular had a 
long run of bad luck. In one week he 
lost seven thousand rubles. When he 
won, his comrades were apt to borrow 
his winnings from him—only to lose 
them to others. This never ruffled the 
dear fellow’s temper. As we wandered 
back to our quarters in the gray dawn of 
morning, arm in arm, past the Cossack 
sentries and wretched mud holes and 
puddles that made darkness dangerous 
in Mukden, Razghildeiyeff would sing 
arias from Italian operas or he recounted 
lively experiences of his boyhood in the 
cadet school at St. Petersburg and of his 
subsequent meteoric career as an opera 
singer. 

Razghildeiyeff was proud of his suc- 
cess as an operatic star. He had sung 
famous barytone scores on most of the 
great stages of Europe. At last he met 
his fate in the shape of a Polish contralto 
on the stage in Barcelona and, marrying 
the lady out of hand, carried her back to 
Poland and Russia, to be forgiven by 
their parents. 
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Forgiveness was necessary, he ex- 
plained to me, not for his wife, who was 
altogether adorable, but for his own pre- 
vious waywardness. It was this that had 
incensed his father, an old Russian gen- 
eral of Siberian Cossack stock. Sergei 
Petrovitch, as Razghildeiyeff preferred 
to be called, had been educated for the 
army, of course, in the special cadet 
school for nobles, and was commissioned 
to the Imperial Guards, the crack corps 
of St. Petersburg. This accounted to me 
for Sergei Petrovitch’s many aristocratic 
friends, most of whom were serving on 
honorary staff appointments at Mukden 
and Liaoyang, while he was nothing but 
a railway officer. It also accounted for 
his perfect manners—the most charming 
I have ever met in any gentleman. 

Never once, during all the time that I 
stayed with Sergei Petrovitch, did I hear 
him say a rough word or fail in courtesy 
towards anyone—not even to the Chi- 
nese. All his conduct towards others 
spoke of his consideration for them. To- 
wards his comrades and subordinates he 
was the height of generosity. Excepting 
in matters involving his honor or his du- 
ty as an officer, Sergei Petrovitch simply 
could not say no. He could not ride by 
the hideous Chinese cripples and beggars 
that groveled in the dirt of Mukden with- 
out giving them alms, no matter how pal- 
pably fraudulent their eyesore ailments 
were, nor could he pass a group of Mujik 
soldiers bartering away their few kopeks 
for cheap Chinese trifles without stop- 
ping and buying them what they wanted 
out of his own pocket. 

In his intercourse with me, Sergei Pet- 
rovitch unfailingly proved himself a 
whole-hearted, frank friend, generous to 
a fault, and full of delicate sympathy for 
the many embarrassments of my horrid 
predicament in Mukden. 

But of this, more anon. 

Sergei Petrovitch, before assuming his 
duties as an officer of the guards, so far 
as I could make out from his disjointed 
revelations, had been allowed a furlough 
of one year. His father gave him some- 
thing like fifty thousand rubles where- 
with to travel abroad. Sergei Petro- 
vitch promptly ran through this money 
during a few months in Paris. When 
his father refused to send him more, and 
insisted on the boy’s instant return to 
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his regiment, Sergei Petrovitch, who re- 
joiced in a heaven-born voice, hotly 
threw up his commission in the army and 
went on the stage. For a wonder, he 
made a quick success, first as an under- 
study and then as a recognized barytone, 
singing such parts as Mephistopheles 
in “Faust,” Raoul in “Les Hugenots” 
and Iago in “Otello.” The troupe he 
sang with traveled from stage to stage in 
France, Italy and Spain. 

This accounted for Sergei Petrovitch’s 
proficiency as a polyglot—marvelous 
even ina Russian. Besides Russian and 
Polish, my friend had a fluent command 
of French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
English, and was rapidily acquiring a 
smattering of Chinese. He should have 
been attached to the General Staff as a 
military press censor, in place of the nin- 
compoops who were installed as such. 
Then it might not have been necessary 
for Kuropatkin to issue an order for all 
English and American war correspand- 
ents attached to his army to write their 
despatches in French or German, nor 
would the press censors have fretted 
away so many futile hours trying to spell 
out the contents of the foreign news- 
papers represented at the front that had 
to be sent to them for scrutiny. 

3ut Razghildeiyeff, who could speak 
with all us correspondents in our own 
tongue and who knew the tone and char- 
acter of all the great foreign newspapers 
—having eagerly perused their columns 
for press notices in the golden days of 
his operatic career—Razghildeiyeff was 
relegated to the stupid duties of a rail- 
way Officer. Meanwhile Colonel Pest- 
itch of General Flug’s staff, an opinion- 
ated officer of ultra-Russian prejudices, 
who had no intelligent understanding or 
sympathy for anything implied in jour- 
nalism, was set over us as our master and 
tormentor. 

In truth, I am scarcely fitted to write 
fairly concerning Colonel Pestitch. From 
the first moment I set eyes on him I was 
seized with a strong personal antipathy 
to the man. I hated his narrow, suspi- 
cious eyes, his squat Tartar nose, his 
thick red lips, his coarse hands and moth- 
eaten sandy beard. Above all, I loathed 
his mask of exaggerated politeness and 
the honeyed phrases he resorted to at 
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moments when he could best indulge his 
malicious zest for tormenting others. 

Somebody was always in trouble with 
Pestitch, He never grew weary of 
flicking us where the sore was rawest. 
Otherwise he took little interest in his 
work—attending to his duties but two 
or three hours a day, while a score of 
correspondents were dancing attendance 
on him. When he deigned to appear in 
the close railway coupé set as.de for his 
work and that of his assistants, he would 
give the gathered correspondents but 
half an ear, unless they happened to be 
in some sort of pickle. Then he could 
entertain himself with them for hours 
at a time, demanding explanations, apol- 
ogies and otherwise making them squirm 
on their anxious seat in the stifling car. 
Meanwhile the others, who had ridden 
many miles under a torrid sun to see him 
had to fume and fret on the railway ties 
outside. After a few hours of such 
amusement Colonel Pestitch would an- 
nounce to the waiting correspondents 
that they had come too late and would 
put them off until “to-morrow” without 
a glance even at the drafts of their dis- 
patches. Some of the English corre- 
spondents tried to vent their feelings by 
naming a miserable Mongolian cur that 
strayed into their quarters ‘Pestitch,” 
but the poor dog could never get kicks 
enough to draw their wrath. 

To give the devil his due, I should 
mention that there were correspondents 
who seemingly got on very well with 
Colonel Pestitch. Archibald of Collier’s 
even claimed to like him. Later in the 
campaign, when Viceroy Alexieff had 
been recalled, so Little told me, Pestitch 
improved and had occasional lapses of 
human sympathy. To me, I must con- 
fess, Pestitch always tried to be out- 
wardly civil. His lapses into rudeness 
were unconscious. 

Pestitch’s assistants, Baron Von 
Hoven and Captain Termin, were as 
lazy as he , but too sympathetic and hon- 
estly kind-hearted not to hate their dis- 
tasteful job. Termin’s passion was zool- 
ogy. His interest in the war and in our 
reports of it were practically nil, while 
he took the liveliest interest in any new 
turtle or lizard that his friends brought 
him. He filled the censor’s coupé with 
crawling reptiles of all sorts and sat up 
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nights to write long reports on his ob- 
servations of the fauna of Manchuria. 

Termin’s favorite joke was that he 
too should wear a casas badge 
—having been elected as honorary corre- 
sponding member of some geographical 
society somewhere in Russia. 

Baron Von Hoven was a ridiculous lit- 
tle fat gentleman with a falsetto voice, 
who had once held some sort of consular 
appointment in China. His boast was 
that he could speak seven languages, 
among them Chinese, Manchu, Corean 
and Japanese. Whether this was true or 
not nobody could tell, since Baron Von 
Hoven was constitutionally unable to tell 
the truth and we were not professors of 
oriental languages. Certain it is that 
Hoven spoke very fluent English and al- 
so French and German. Baron Hoven, 
among other things, claimed to have be- 
gun his career as a journalist, and to be 
imbued, therefore, with a keen sympathy 
for newspaper men, but his sympathy 
mainly showed itself in trying to get us 
to send lying dispatches of Russian vic- 
tories on land and at sea—all figments of 
his fertile imagination. He was also 
credited with writing the notorious offi- 
cial dispatches of imaginary Russian 
successes which went to General Dessino 
at Shanghai over the signature of Gen- 
eral Flug, Alexeieff’s quartermaster gen- 
eral. Otherwise Baron Hoven was an 
amiable fellow, bubbling over with jollity 
and a grotesque sense of humor. The 
first time I met him fie invited me to din- 
ner and afterward implored me to share 
his quarters with him permanently. 

At the time I was much impressed at 
his generosity. Later, when almost every 
Russian officer I met asked me to live 
with him, I learned to take this as a con- 
ventional form of politeness, like a Span- 
iard’s offer to give you all his posses- 
sions. 

Still, there is more downright good 
fellowship and generous hospitality in 
your warm-hearted Russian gentleman 
than in the most courteous of Spanish 
dons. 


Of this I had ample experience every 
day that I spent within the Russian lines. 
The most joyous of all was Sergei Petro- 
vitch, but words fail me when I write 
of Razghildeiyeff. 

He was sympathetic, even in his vices. 
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Insensate gambler that he was, he played 
his cards and lost his stakes like a prince, 
whiling away a few moments among his 
courtiers. When he grew ‘“tempera- 
mental,” as Stephen Crane used to call it, 
it seemed not so much from the fumes of 
wine as from the warmth of his emo- 
tions. Instead of growing coarse, or 
quarrelsome, or simply stupid, as did his 
comrades in their cups, he became more 
witty and affectionate, with a fondness 
for reciting poetry or singing strains 
from lyric songs while he pledged our 
health with his laughing eyes. 

Sergei Petrovitch and I bunked to- 
gether in his empty railway carriage for 
nearly three weeks, with no change in 
our quarters save an occasional shift back 
and forth on the railway siding. Our 
only companion was Razghildeiyeff’s 
Cossack orderly, Dmitry, a good-na- 
tured, simple-minded big boy, loyal to 
the core, who worshipped the very 
ground his master trod. As Sergei Pet- 
rovitch’s friend, Dmitry could not do 
enough for me, though he had to guess 
at most of my wants. His special mania 
was to bring me endless tumblers of red 
hot tea. So soon as the glass got empty 
he filled it, no matter how I might pro- 
test. This was because I did not leave 
the spoon in the glass, said Razghildei- 
yeff. In every other way Dmitry cared 
for me as for his own master. 

Meanwhile the hot Manchurian sum- 
mer wore on. Toward afternoon and 
evening the sun-baked cars became un- 
bearably hot. At night the interior of 
our car was fearful. Dmitry preferred 
to sleep under the car on the tracks, 
while Sergei Petrovitch and I sought so- 
lace elsewhere. Though we longed for 
relief, we all stood in dread of the rainy 
season, when all the open country would 
turn to a morass, and active campaigning 
must stop. 

Throughout this time troop train after 
troop train came rolling into Mukden, 
carrying soldiers to the front. Some- 
times there were as many as six or seven 
trains a day—twenty box cars to a train. 
with forty men or eight horses crowded 
into each car. The largest number of 
trains on one day, during the time I spent 
at Mukden, was fourteen. This was after 
a prolonged congestion of trains at Lake 
Baikal. Some days, when the bandits 
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had cut the line over night, or when Lake 
Baikal had been stormy, there was no 
train all day long. This meant no mail 
from home. And no newspapers for my 
Russian friends. Then they gave way to 
depression and tried to drown their ennui 
with more vodka and cards. 

Whenever the whistle of a train was 
heard we all flocked to the station—the 
others to welcome their comrades and to 
get the latest news from home—I mere- 
ly for the fun of the thing. 

The new arrivals among the officers, 
as they rushed in to the buffet for a gulp 
of vodka or some food, always shook 
hands all around, introducing themselves 
by their first name and their father’s 
given name. After this they immediate- 
ly got chummy and asked for the latest 
news from the front. 

From the fighting front we had only 
disquieting rumors — night skirmishes 
and Cossack reconnaissances in which 
this or that brave fellow, lately met, had 
come to grief. As a newspaper corre- 
spondent, I was held to be a repository of 
news, though all I could relate were the 
lies regaled to us by the press censors. 
For these the Russian field officers had 
little relish. “Baby pap” is what they 
called them. In truth it was a matter of 
perpetual surprise to me how frankly the 
officers discussed the reverses at the 
front and the mistakes of their generals, 
considering I was a foreigner. 

Perhaps it was because I was consid- 
ered harmless, since it was known that I 
was not permitted to send out anything. 
3y this time everybody at the station got 
used to me. I could come and go as I 
chose, without bothering about any per- 
mit. The sentries let me pass without 
demanding the watchword, and I could 
take photographs almost at will— 
though I took care not to flourish my 
camera unduly when Viceroy Alexeieff 
or the immediate officers of his suite 
were in sight. 

Only once I nearly got into trouble. 
This was when a young artillery officer 
took alarm because he saw me taking a 
snapshot of a mountain battery entrain- 
ing. But Razghildeiyeff smoothed the 
matter over and the young officer apolo- 
gized over a glass of vodka. 

Another time General Flug created a 
nasty disturbance because a Circassian 
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Prince returning in a very dilapidated 
condition from Madridhoff’s raid into 
Corea, asked me to photograph him and 
his companions in their tottered togs. 
General Flug spoke so sharply to the 
dumbfounded Circassian that all the of- 
ficers who witnessed the scene after- 
wards expressed their sympathy with me 
and the poor prince. 

The stamp of official disapproval was 
finally set on me after a silly rowdedow 
at the censor’s bureau over a fanciful 
slight to Alexeieff’s dignity. 

I was sitting with a German war cor- 
respondent on a bench on the station plat- 
form one evening, when the Viceroy 
crossed the tracks together with General 
Flug and a Cossack orderly following 
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them. They were such a distance off 
that we paid little attention to them, be- 
yond a glance in their direction. Next 
morning we were summoned to the cen- 
sor’s. We were told that his Viceregal 
Highness was incensed over our failure 
to pay him proper respect and that Gen- 
eral Flug had demanded that we should 
furnish an immediate apology in writing. 
The German correspondent for motives 
of policy wrote the desired apology, but 
I declined, stating that I could not be ex- 
pected to recognize his Viceregal High- 
ness, as I had not the honor of his ac- 
quaintance—my letter of introduction to 
him from Count Cassini never having 
been acknowedged. 


(To be continued ) 


YOUR LIDS LAY LOW 


BY 


CHARLES WOQDWARD HUTSON 


Your lids lay low when lately I went by 


And saw the hammock festooned ‘gainst the sky. 


Were you asleep, or only shamming so, 

Aware the green light with its wondrous glow 

New charm on golden tresses must bestow ? 
Your lids lay low. 


One little foot, within the sunlight hung, 

One arm across the heaving bosom flung, 

Made such a picture as the gay Watteau 

Had quickly sought on ivory to throw; 

With archness flashing from the slippered toe— 
Your lids lay low. 


Yet still I wonder if you were asleep, 

Or if beneath the lids a glance did peep 

To see if I would stop to gaze, or go 

Quite careless past that all-bewitching show: 
I’d give a deal the very truth to know— 


Your lids lay low. 




































BRITISH EMPIRE NOTES 


BY 


SABRETASCHE 


At the moment of writing these the Parlia- 
ment of the British Empire at Westminster as- 
sembled, are quarreling over the Navy and 
Army Estimates for the coming year. These 
Estimates, for the first time in history, have 
been produced simultaneously, and one cannot 
but admire this adroit move on the part of the 
most economical Government of modern times. 
Try how they would, Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman’s ministry found it impossible to 
reduce the cost of the Navy, and the Estimates 
show an increase of £900,000 on 1907. On 
the Army, however, there is a _ projected 
—mind, I say, “projected,” for we are only 
dealing with a forecast—decrease of a little 
over £300,000. The one, therefore, neutralizes 
the other to some extent, and that explains the 
situation. 


Very little of practical interest concerning 
the Navy has happened during the past 
month. I wrote you, on Nov. 29, 1907, “The 
British Navy, hitherto immune, has come in for 
some very strong criticism of late,’ and I may 
at once say, we have had a good deal of bick- 
ering and quibbling ever since. There is the 
party labelling itself Labour—Socialist—Peace 
—choose which you like—who believes the 
warfare of the future will be settled by pop- 
guns and Psalms. They have a “mandate” 
from Providence presumably, to abolish arma- 
ments, and so strong is their following in the 
present House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment, to avoid a fall, have actually had to 
cut down the 1908 Naval Programme which I 
announced in your January issue. As if this 
were not enough to fight at one time, a really 
formidable agitation against the Admiralty 
regime has been carefully engineered by the 
Standard. This section demands a few more 
millions for the Navy and is moving heaven 
and earth to get them; but Admiral Sir John 
Fisher, the First Sea Lord, and his lieutenants, 
are declared to be no longer fit to “boss the 
show.” Between the two there is 


A Great Gulf Fixed 
and the poor Government, so anxious to 
please everybody, is in a sad_ predicament. 
However, the result of the debates in Parlia- 
ment will have crossed the Atlantic before this 
letter appears, and I need say no more about 
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that. The point for me is that all this con- 
troversy—this washing of dirty linen in pub- 
lic—has not been ior the good of the Navy. 
The public, bewildered at first, has grown 
quite tired and this means apathy where there 
should be (and hitherto has been) lively in- 
terest. The Standard, on the one side, pro- 
duces figures to prove that our Navy is not 
up to the “two-power” standard, which emi- 
nent statesmen have laid down as an absolute 
necessity for the British Empire, and the 
Daily News, on the other, comes out with 
tables to demonstrate that we have already, 
not a “two-Power” but a “four-Power” stand- 
ard! Now, what is “The Man in the Street” 
to do if not get disgusted? 


It is a singular fact that all our compari- 
sons are made with one eye on Germany. It 
is Germany “this” and Germany “that” -all 
the way through the chapter. Russia’s fleet 
is considered to be still at the bottom of the 
deep blue sea. The only ships that seem to 
matter, besides the German, are those of 
France and Japan, but the entente cordiale 
with the first, and the alliance with the second, 
completely disarms their growing strength. 
As to the United States Navy, which, I believe, 
now ranks as the second strongest in the 
world, that is never or rarely taken into ac- 
count. Do we rely on the blood that is thick- 
er than water, or, seeing comparisons are 
odious, do we desire to do nothing that may 
seem unfriendly towards our English-speaking 
brethren? I write this with no desire to im- 
pugn the good feeling that exists between the 
two nations. But I am tired of this eternal 
suspicion of Germany (and I am not alone), 
and of statistics which, as I have shown, are 
incomplete, and leave us in a state of per- 
plexity as to exactly where we are. 


The Governments Are As Bad 


as the mewspaper scare-mongers, millions 
are being spent on Rosyth in Scotland, the new 
naval base which is to be a standing answer to 
the “German Menace,”’ and now I am able to 
announce that the claims of Cromarty to be 
another are being considered by the authori- 
ties. It is pointed out that the Scottish har- 
bour is outside the range of torpedo flotillas 
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acting from the German coast, and is twice as 
far from them as is Sheerness, the existing 
headquarters of the Home Fleet. Cromarty, 
indeed, is said to possess the finest harbour 
on our East coast. A preliminary move is to 
be made in May when the Nore Division de- 
serts Sheerness to spend the summer there, 
returning in October. 


We must certainly expand in some direc- 
tion. Portsmouth Dockyard is extremely con 
gested. Quite recently the destroyer Light- 
ning, when leaving her moorings to accompany 
the battleship Revenge, tender to the E-rcel- 
lent Gunnery School, into the English channel, 
for target practice, struck a submerged ob- 
ject, and started some plates below the water 
line, through which the water rushed with 
considerable force, and there was not a single 
dock of a handy size vacant, so she had to be 
placed for examination in No. 13 which ac- 
commodates battleships and cruisers. There- 
fore it is not surprising to hear the Admiralty 
are thinking of using Southampton Water as 
a base for torpedo craft to relieve Portsmouth. 
“One in the know” informs me, by the way, 
that destroyer accidents among vessels at- 
tached to the Home Fleet have been rather 
numerous of late, but, of course, they are 
carefully concealed from the public. 


Wages Rise. 


Devonport dockyard to-day is a_ veritable 
hive of industry. It is just now demonstrat- 
ing to the world what is so often boasted, 
that in reply to any foreign “menace,” Eng- 
land can turn out two ships ,at least, to an- 
other country’s one. The Collingwood, whose 
first keel plates were only recently laid in po- 
sition, is growing her walls with mushroom 
rapidity. The hull will probably be launched 
in August. Somewhere about 3,000 men are 
employed on her, and they are working prac- 
tically at high pressure. The expenses es- 
timates for this particular dockyard, for the 
ensuing financial year, show an advance of 
£53,000, upon 1907, for labor alone, and it is 
no secret that the bulk of this is to be devoted 
to the Collingwood. Going further afield the 
following figures from the Naval Estimates 
may be interesting. Allowance is made, in 
1908, for 28,568 workmen in the Royal dock- 
vards, against 25,076 (from £2,010,000 to £2,- 
330,655), while in addition, including refits, and 
new construction, £10,955,000 is to be spent in 
the dockyards, and with private firms, against 
£ 10,685,270, in 1907. 


Gunnery returns to hand show a great ad- 
vance all round. In heavy guns the China 
squadron leads the way with an average of 
hits per man of 50,783, but the best individual 
ship of the Navy is the Achilles, of the 
Home Fleet, whose average is 76.34. With 
regard to gunlayers with quick firing guns 
the China Squadron again did best. with 12 
pounders, and with 6 and 3 pounders, and 
they also provided the Kent, which comes out 
at the head of the list. Their average hits 
per man are 6.993 with 12 pounders, and 7.602 
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with 6 and 3 pounders. For the whole Navy 
the percentage of hits to rounds fired is 42.08 
compared with 34.53 in the previous year, and 
21.63 in 1905. The average number of hits 
per minute is 4.471 with 12 pounders, against 
3-417, and 3.640 with 6 and 3 pounders, com- 
pared with 3,358. Battle practice from tor- 
pedo destroyers shows a percentage of rounds 
fired of 35.81 compared with 34.60; the aver- 
age number of hits per minute with 12 pound- 
ers Was 3.97 against 2.43 in the previous year. 


The battleship King Edward VII, flagship of 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Channel Fleet, set up a new 
record for the British Navy last week by tak- 
ing from a collier 1,180 tons of coal in four 
hours, five minutes, an average of 288.9 tons 
per hour. Her previous accomplishment was 
285 tons an hour. This, however, has been 
beaten, I think, by both German and Ameri- 
can ships, 


Of personal changes in the Navy I can say 
little, as there have been none of importance. 
Rumor is busy with startling developments, 
but I rather fancy the prophets will turn out 
wrong. We are, however, on tip-toe with 
expectation. 


Two Little Wars. 


Two of those “Little Wars” in distant parts, 
which serve as continual reminders of the pen- 
alties of Empire, have proved somewhat 
troublesome thus early in the new year. That 
in Zululand was happily dealt with by the 
Natalians themselves, and this fresh proof of 
the virility of our colonies, and of their abil- 
ity, not only to govern, but also to defend 
themselves, is a source of extreme congratu- 
lation. It goes some way towards solving the 
mighty problem of the British Army which 
may be put in these words—‘‘What size Army 
do we require to be able at any moment to 
face a Continental advance, and to be ready to 
put down an insurrection a few thousand 
mites from the Motherland?” The size for 
to-day is not the size for to-morrow, for con- 
ditions are constantly changing, and bound- 
aries, year after year, are pushed a trifle fur- 
ther back. We do not say that Natal has 
averted the Black Peril in South Africa. But 
it has shown a resource, born of local knowl- 
edge, which is a valuable insurance for the 
future 


Away on the northwest frontier of India 
matters at one time looked far more serious, 
for the Zakka Khel are the most daring and 
best armed tribe of the Afridi. But Lord 
Kitchener has not been five years in India for 
nothing. He had a definite plan, and has had 
his way, though it meant the downfall of a 
Viceroy in Lord Curzon, and the resignation 
of a famous general like Sir Bindon Blood. 
This was his first test, and he has come 
through with flying colors. The force of 
about 7,000 men, composed of Sikhs and 
Gmkhaas (native troops), the Seaforth High- 
landers and a mountain battery were able to 
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mobilize so rapidly and to march so quickly, 
that the enemy were completely taken by sur- 
prise, and to-day’s telegrams say the Zakka 
Khels have asked for, and obtained, an armis- 
tice. 


General Willcocks is the hero, of course. 
Born at Delhi in 1837 he is at home, so to 
speak, in the Bazar Valley. His campaigns 
are too long to enumerate here, but they have 
been chiefly concerned with “bush” warfare. 
He did so well at Ashantee in 1900 that he 
received the freedom of the City of London, 
with a sword of honor, and had the un- 
precedented experience of mention in King 
Edward’s Speech at the opening of his first 
Parliament. He can be trusted to see this 
“Little War” satisfactorily through, and to 
demonstrate that in this quarter of the world, 
too, our military problem is being locally taken 
in hand. History teaches us always to be 
ready for trouble on the northwestern frontier 
—the very same fortified towers in the vii- 
lage of Chinar which Gen. Willcocks has “‘de- 
stroyed” were also “destroyed” by Gen. Sir 
William Lockhart in December, 1899—but if 
we are always ready to nip it in the bud there 
will be no strain on Imperial troops. 


As I have said Army Estimates have been 
whittled down. Let the figures tell their own 
tale. Total British serength, Oct.1,1905— 
home, 129,930—colonies, 64,142—India, 78,061 
—Total, 272,133. Jan. 1st, 1908—Home ,I119.- 
718—colonies, 50,835—India, 76,091—Total, 
246,644 (The figures for 1907 are not yet ob- 
tainable—so runs the official answer). An ex- 
Minister for War concisely sums up the whole 
thing thus—Mr. Haldane, after two years 
of hard work, has reduced the Army by 
25,489 men, destroyed the militia, and given 
the volunteers a new name. I don’t know 
where this mad economy is going to end, for 
it is “mad” without a doubt. And _ besides 
War Office figures are not what they appear to 
be on the surface. For instance, reliability is 
placed on a strong Reserve, and it turns out 
that over 7,000 of those men to be called back 
to the colors in a case of emergency have 
been allowed to take up their residence in the 
United States and in Canada. To my mind 
they might just as well be struck off the roll 
at once. 

Too much faith, I am sure, is being placed 
in the new Territorial Force which is to come 
into being, of all days in the year, on April 
1st—All Fools Day. Mark Twain could not 
have perpetrated a more pungent joke. Nine- 
ty-three County Associations are busily strug- 
gling with a mass of details which their ci- 
vilian minds cannot make head or tail of. La- 
dies are being enlisted as recruiting agents, 
and some have expressed their readiness to 
emulate the deeds of the beautiful Duchess, 
who raised a battalion of Gordon Highlanders 
by placing the “King’s Shilling” 


Between Her Rosy Lips. 


For recruits must be got. The old Auxiliary 
Forces must be brought into the fold somehow. 


NAVY LIFE 


But you don’t catch old birds with chaff. The 
attestation form for the coming citizen soldier 
is without the words “United Kingdom’— 
which hints at a possibility of being called up- 
on to serve in some distant part of the globe. 
There are delicate questions to be answered, 
too, and no wonder there is a reluctance to un- 
dergo the new Inquisition. Other points com- 
bine to hold back experienced Volunteers and I 
am informed 17,000 have resigned since the 
close of the year, when the strength stood at 
253,000. Suppose the remainder “take on” an- 
other 64,000 are wanted to complete the Ter- 
ritorial Army of 300,000. Mr. Haldane 
is loading the voluntary spirit with too many 
burdens. 

However, the War Minister is not the man 
to risk a fall at the last fence, and I quite 
expect him to give way, as he has done be- 
fore, to a well-backed and reasonable objection. 
I had a talk the other day with Lord Esher, 
a confidante of the late Queen Victoria, a per- 
sonal friend of the King, a member of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, and practically 
the ‘‘Power behind the Throne” in matters mil- 
itary, and he is enthusiastic about the success 
of the new scheme for which he is energeti- 
cally working. At the War Office, too, I 
found Lieut. General Mackinnon, Director of 
the new Army, with hardly time for a meal, 
and so I feel that somehow the Territorial 
Force is, at any rate, in most capable hands. 


Whether China is copying us, or we are 
copying China, it is difficult to say, but one 
day I read that China is going to have no ma- 
neeuvres this year, and the next day I am told 
the same thing of our Army, or rather that 
“maneeuvres” will be confined to cavalry op- 
erations on Salisbury Plain in August, and 
will last about ten days. It is added that 
neither will there be any great review at Al- 
dershot or elswhere during the season, as 
these things interfere with the training of the 
men. I can hardly take this as Gospel truth 
for General Sir John French, Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Forces, and Lieutenant General Sir 
H. Smith Dorrien, his successor in the Al- 
dershot Command, know that these breaks in 
the dull monotony of barrack life do much 
towards the making of an efficient soldier. I 
trust we are not following China, and coming 
to the conclusion that the game is not worth 
the candle. 

The Fund. so admirably inaugurated by the 
Daily Telegraph and 


Pioneered by the King 


to rescue Indian Mutiny and Crimea Vet- 
erans from the Workhouse, starvation, and a 
pauper’s grave has reached the magnificent 
total of £20,000. We are all watching what 
is going to be done with it, for there are too 
many funds for the benefit of the deserving 
soldier safely bound up with Red Tape, or 
practically spent on salaries of officials and 
palatial offices. There seems no possibility of 
getting the benefits extended. An urgent ap- 
peal of the Viceroy, on behalf of veteran col- 
leagues in India has met with a flat refusal, 
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sO it is no use, as has been suggested, to put 
forward the claims of needy ones who may 
have settled on your side of the water. 


We are all awaiting the airship which Col. 
Capper, Superintendent of the Baloon Factory 
at Aldershot, and his expert assistant, “Col.” 
Cody, are building to replace the “Nulli 
Secundus,’ which came to grief at the Crystal 
Palace. That disaster is claimed to have been 
a blessing in disguise, for it showed defects 
that will not be permitted again, and the new 
concern is to be a great advance on anything 
that has gone before. It has a spread of about 
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100 feet, wh a box-like steadying tail. The 
motor is amidship, and the speed attainable is 
over 40 miles an hour. 

Meanwhile another invention is attracting 
great interest. This is a traction engine, the 
invention of Mr. H. G. de Trafford White, a 
Kimberley engineer, designed for hauling guns 
on active service. It will drag heavy guns up- 
hill, or over rough ground. The circumfer- 
ences of the wheels are padded with felt, which 
enable it to surmount obstacles with consider- 
able ease. The engine, in fact, is now to be 
seen at Aldershot merrily walking over 
ploughed fields 


“T congratulate you most heartily on the able and instructive material of your 


late issues. 


ceserve always attend you,” 


The magazine is certainly a most powerful agent for the material 
furtherance of the best interests of the United Service. 


May the success you 
CotoneL ———, U. S. A. 


“A copy of your magazine, after having seen hard service on a transport, 


drifted into this post, and received more service of the same sort. 
is hard on the eyes; it makes one read after ‘taps.’ 


SUCCESS. 


Your magazine 
With best wishes for its 
Lirut. ———, U.S. A., 

Camp Downes, P. I. 


“I appreciate the work your publication is doing for the services, and if you 
did no other work than that which your January number has done for the ‘Pay 
Bill” I consider that you have earned a place in the heart and home of every 


officer of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 


1, for one, expect to remain a 


subscriber to ARMY AND Navy Lire as long as it is published, which I hope will 


be for many years to come. 


I have been on your books from the first number, 


and am, I consider, competent to judge the tremendous improvements which have 


taken place in the magazine.” 


Cart, ——_,, U. S. M. C. 






















THE STATES’ FORCES 


Members of the National Guard and Naval Milritia are requested to forward items for 
publication in this department, the purpose of which is to bring into close touch the or- 
ganizations scattered all over the country, and to promote that high efficiency which is best 
secured by active codperation. Items received before the roth of the month will be in 


time for the issue of the month succeeding. 


Colonel Weaver says that militiamen all 
over the country are disappointed that the 
House failed to include in the army appropria- 
tion bill $1,000,000 for militia maneuvers, as 
recommended by the War Department. The 
Department would like to see this item re- 
stored to the bill in the Senate, but it is be- 
lieved that an increase in the pay of the offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the army is of su- 
perior importance. If the appropriation for 
militia maneuvers is in any way likely to 
jeopardize pay increase it will not be insisted 
upon. Representative Hull believes that there 
should be State militia camps for two years, 
and that then it would be well to have joint 
camps for the army and militia, and such a 
scheme would be satisfactory to the War De- 
partment. The omission of the item tor mi- 
litia maneuvers will not affect the concentra- 
tion of regulars at camps which have been 
selected in several parts of the country. Also 
it will not affect the joint operations of regu- 
lars and militia about seacoast fortifications, 
which have been planned for the coming sum- 
mer, following the success of such exercises 
last summer. 


At a recent meeting of the Officers’ Lyceum, 
Rhode Island National Guard, Major Charles 
H. Ledward read a very interesting paper on 
“Outposts.” He quoted Frederick the Great, 
who said, “It is pardonable to be defeated, 
but never to be taken by surprise.” He took 
up the subjects of guards, patrols, outposts 
and reconnoitering parties in very careful an1 
thorough detail. He pointed out that at Shi- 
loh the indifferent manner in which our out- 
post duty was performed allowed the Confed- 
erates to approach and form their line of bat- 
tle within a mile and a half of the Union 
Camp, and only the skill of the commanding 
officers, and the arrival of re-enforcements, 
saved the Northern men from utter defeat. 
Major Ledward fixed the maximum strength 
of the outpost at one-sixth, and said that it 
should cover the entire front of the 
Army, and overlap the flanks, unless 
the latter were protected by natural ob- 
stacles. He _ illustrated the method = of 
selecting the position of the outpost when en- 
camped and entrenched, and h-w to guard 
against surprise, and the breaking through of 
the enemy. The paper was well received, and 
was followed by a very interesting discussion. 


Che First Battery, N. G., N. Y., was re- 
viewed on Saturday night, Feb. 29, by Major 
General Frederick D. Grant, commanding the 
Department of the East. General Grant was 
accompanied by Colonel Meacham of the Ord- 
nance Department, Captain Johnston of the 
Cavalry, Major Harmon of the Artillery, and 
Captain Bowley of the Artillery. Among 
those present were officers from the U. S. Mil- 
itary Academy, from Forts Hamilton, Wads- 
worth, Jay, Hancock, Totten and Schuyler. 
Many of these were in uniform. A_ limited 
number of cards had also been sent to all 
those posts for use by enlisted men. ‘The re- 
sult was a large attendance of enlisted men 
from the several posts mentioned, all of whom 
displayed a lively interest in the work of the 
Battery. ‘The review was dismounted, owing 
to the small size of the ring. The music was 
furnished by the Seventh Regiment Band. Im- 
mediately preceding the review General Grant 
and the reviewing party, accompanied by Cap- 
tain O’Ryan and some of his officers, inspected 
the stable. General Grant and his staff ex- 
pressed great surprise at the number of horses 
maintained and particularly at the quality of 
the fine animals owned by the First Battery. 
Their surprise was increased when they were 
informed that these horses were all purchased 
within the last eleven months, and that the 
Battery clips its own horses when required, 
with electric clipping machine, and that all 
its own shoeing is done by one of the regu- 
larly enlisted Battery farriers. The stable, al- 
though it is in the basement and the venti- 
lation necessarily poor, was found to be clean 
and sweet smelling. During the review the 
steadiness and rigidity of the men in ranks 
was commented upon by all experts present. 
During the passage in review the men stepped 
off with swing and snap that would lead to 
the belief that they were infantry instead of 
mounted men. The fact that the men were 
physically fit for their work also was com- 
mented upon. None of the men in the com 
mand is compelled to wear glasses and none 
carry much extra weight. The first drill was 
a four-horse driving drill, with two pieces. 
The intricate movements at a fast gait in the 
contracted riding ring, aroused the admiration 
of the visitors. This admiration increased to 
enthusiasm and wild cheering when a new set 
of men and drivers repeated the same drill 
driving six horses, a feat which would seem 
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impossible in the small drill hall. The driv- 
ing bordered on the reckless. ‘The gate-post 
driving and all other movements in the six- 
horse drill were done on a dead run. The 
movement in double-section column around 
the ring was done at such high speed that the 
tan bark was thrown in a constant spray six 
feet against the wall of the drill hall, and 
part of the time the pieces were on two wheels. 
No cannoneers sat on the limber chest during 
the six-horse drill. Twice during the drill the 
neck-yoke hook became unfastened from the 
collar ring in one of the sections. This 
caused some discussion among the members of 
General Grant’s party as to the efficiency of 
the hook. After the drill a number of officers 
from the Artillery and Ordnance Depart- 
ments of the Army went into the ring with 
Captain O’Ryan and inspected the hooks in 
question and considerable discussion was had 
in the ring as to their efficiency. On the col- 
lars of the other section Captain O’Ryan had 
substituted a snap hook purchased by him to 
replace the Government hook. These did 
not become undone. Colonel Meacham pointed 
out that this snap hook was not as strong as 
the Government hook and said that nothing 
should be substituted for the Government 
hook. Colonel Blunt in command of Fort 
Schuyler and other officers claimed that they 
had experienced the same difficulty with the 
Government hooks in the Army batteries, and 
that they had done the same thing as Captain 
O’Ryan had done with his Battery. Colonel 
Meacham is going to inspect the material of 
the Battery at an early date and there will 
doubtless be some further experiments made 
in connection with the collar hook. 

The carriage drill was followed by some 
practical problems in field artillery gun fire 
with sub-calibre ammunition, firing against 
the landscape target devised by Captain 
O’Ryan. One or two shots were fired for 
adjustment at a plaster block house on a hill 
represented in the landscape, and the command 
was then given for volley firing, four rounds. 
Before the volley was completed the plaster 
block house was demolished. At that moment 
a moving column representing the silhouettes 
of several sections of field batteries, on metal 
carriers linked together and drawn by unseen 
cables, was started from the right end of the 
target. Immediately the command was given, 
“Change Target,” and volley fire commenced 
at the moving target. The officers present 
followed the target with field glasses from 
the reviewing box back of the guns. The fire 
was most accurate and exceedingly fast, and 
seemed to be continuous, although when each 
gun reached the extremity of its arc in azimuth 
it was necessary to shift the trail and travers 
the gun to the other extremity of its arc. A 
perfect rafale of fire swept the plaster sil- 
houettes, a broken mass, from the carriers. 
The attention to detail and the extremely rap- 
id movements of every cannoneer could only 
have been the result of the best physical condi- 
tion of the individuals and of constant practice. 

This work was followed by indirect fire, a 
curtain being thrown across the ring and the 
gunners aiming at an illuminated rod at the 
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rear of the Battery. ‘The firing data was com- 
puted by the Captain and the firing at the 
target, which could not be seen by the gun- 
ners, was most accurate and made a most 
favorable impression. 

This drill was followed by a rough riding 
exhibition, which gave ample opportunity for 
the display to advantage of the fine horses 
owned by the command, and of the horseman- 
ship of the men who took part in the drill 
At the command, “Mount standing” from the 
ground while the horses were at a gallop, 
many of the men leaped from the ground 
clean up to a standing position on two horses, 
without touching their knees to the horses’ 
backs. 

At the conclusion of the drill! General Grant 
expressed to Captain O’Ryan a desire to say 
a word to the men, in order that he might 
tell them what he thought of them and of 
their extraordinary work. The Battery was 
formed with as many men as were available 
and General Grant addressed them and stated 
that it was such men and such a battery as 
was wanted in the Army maneuvers, and 
that he hoped that the First Battery would 
take part’in the coming maneuvers and that 
he would have an opportunity of witnessing 
their work in the field. He said, that such 
work as they had shown him to-night could be 
done by men who had any other interests in 
life or demands upon their time, surprised him 
greatly, although he had seen much of the 
militia. He said further that there were some 
field batteries in the Army which would have 
to look to their laurels, and that he would 
tell them so at the first opportunity. 

A reception to General Grant and the offi- 
cers of the various posts followed the drill. 


General Orders, No, 14, of the Military De- 
partment of Michigan, direct that the Inspec- 
tors of Small Arms Practice detailed to the 
several Regiments will as soon as possible, 
under the direction of the Brigade Inspector 
of Small Arm Practice, visit each Company of 
the Regiment for the purpose of ascertaining 
how indoor rifle practice is being conducted. 
They will make such suggestions to the Com- 
pany Commanders as may be necessary to se- 
cure a uniform and satisfactory method. They 
will also report to the Adjutant General as 
to the adequacy of the range in each armory. 
They will recommend such changes as may be 
possible to improve same, together with esti- 
mate of cost of such changes. 


About thirty members of the Military Or- 
der of Foreign Wars attended the seventh an- 
nual dinner of the society in the yachting 
room of the Hotel Astor on the evening of 
Mar. 3. Gen. Joseph W. Plume of Newark 
presided and Chaplain J. Madison Hare of 
Jersey City, Chaplain J. Otis Glazebrook of 
Elizabeth, who served in the Confederate army 
on Stonewall Jackson’s staff and in the Span- 
ish-American War as Chaplain of the Third 
New Jersey Volunteers, and Gen. Edward A. 
Campbell of Newark made addresses. 

Captain Robert Watson of Brunswock 
wanted to see the national Government appro 
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priate $20,000,000 a year instead of $2,000,000 
1or the National Guard, and said that the vol- 
unteer service never could be brought to its 
highest efficiency until the men were put un- 
der pay. 

These officers were reelected for the fol- 
lowing year: Gen. Joseph W. Plume, com- 
mander; Gen. Edward H. Campbell of New- 
ark, vice-commander; Capt. Alvin H. Graff of 
Newark, secretary, and Capt. William A. Lord 
of Orange, judge advocate. Dr. S. J. Keefe of 
Elizabeth and Major William B. Martin of 
Elizabeth, both of whom served with the 
lhird New Jersey Volunteers, were elected 
members. 


West Virginia has organized a state rifle 
association to affiliate with the National Rifle 
Association, with Col, Carleton C. Pierce, 
president; Capt. G. S. Wallace, first vice-pres- 
ident; Col. C. A. Osborn, executive officer ; 
Capt. H. J. Simmons, secretary, and Capt. 
J. H. Charnock, treasurer. 


Prizes for the West Virginia State Compe- 
tition have been awarded as follows: THE 
DAVIS CUP, to Company “L,” 1st Infantry. 
THE BRIGADE STAFF CUP, for the ist 
Infantry to Company “G.” THE BRIGADE 
STAFF CUP, for the 2nd Infantry to Com 
pany “A.” THE SCOTT MEDAL to Ser 
geant George W. Price, Company “L,” 1st 
Infantry. THE HUGHES MEDAL to Cook 


Alvin Sullivan, Company “I,” 2d Infantry. 


If the amendments to the Dick military bill. 
providing for the furnishing of arms and 
equipment to militia without charge, is adopt- 
ed, Spokane and other cities in eastern and 
western Washington will organize coast de- 
fense companies. 


From now on the principle topic of conver- 
sation between military riflemen will be the 
national matches to be held at Camp Perry. 
[he states are rapidly being equipped with 
the New Springfield and every rifleman will 
have an opportunity to try out the new weapon 
and demonstrate his fitness for the teams when 
Spring permits the use of the ranges. It is 
difficult to see how a larger attendance than at 
the matches last summer can be expected for 
those this year, yet such is the case. Several 
states and territories not hitherto represented 
are expected to send teams and the attend- 
ance of individual riflemen and of rifle clubs 
will be greatly augmented. The War Depart- 
ment will have on hand more regular troops 
than ever before and possibly more officers. It 
is probable that every state and territory, with 
one or two exceptions, will be represented, to 
gether with the various branches of the serv- 
ice and the colonial possessions. More prizes 
will be offered than ever before, the range 
facilities will be greater and the attendance 
will undoubtedly be the greatest in the his- 
tory of this country. 


On the night of Washington’s Birthday the 
First Division, First Battalion, N. M. N. Y.. 


gave a very delightful dance on board 
the old Granite State. The  spar-deck 
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was profusely decorated with the national 
colors, and it was hard to say. which 
was the more beautiful—the decorations 
or the ladies present—the two together made a 
scene upon which one likes to linger—a veri- 
table fairyland. During the intermission an 
impromptu musicale was held in the Division 
Room. When “taps” bid the guests depart 
they reluctantly wended their way shoreward, 
agreeing that pleasant memories would ever 
hover about the old ship. 

The committee of arrangements consisted of 
Messrs. H. M. Newport, A. E. Randall and 
H. B. Schneider. 


On Monday evening, March 2nd, the First 
Battalion Naval Militia, N. Y., assembled 
aboard the U. S. S. Granite State for muster 
and exhibition drill by the different Divisions 
of the Battalion. The drills were as follows: 
Chird Div., Infantry; First Div., Sail drill by 
detail; Second Div., Bayonet drill; Fourth 
Div., Physical drill; Signal Div., Signalling; 
Drum Corps Music. The drills were very 
creditably done, and well received by the 
guests present. At the conclusion of the drills 
all hands mustered aft, for the presentation of 
100 per cent. medals, which were handed out to 
the officers and men by Capt. J. H. Miller, 
commanding the Naval Militia of the S. N. Y. 


The Legislature of Virginia has recently in- 
creased the militia appropriation from _ one- 
half of one per centum to one and one-half per 
centum. The appropriation last year amount- 
ed to about $18,000.00, while, this year, under 
the new law, it will amount to something over 
$54,000.00. Of this amount, it was provided 
that $15,000.00 should be set apart for the pur- 
chase of a camp site, which site is to be se- 
lected by the Military Board of the Common- 
wealth, composed of the Governor, the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, the Ad- 
jutant General, the senior officer of the Vir- 
ginia Volunteers, and the Assistant Inspector 
General. Especial credit is due Adjutant Gen- 
eral Charles J. Anderson, the assistant In- 
spector General, Col. Jo. Lane Stern, Gen. 
C. C. Vaughan, Major Wright, Major Bowles 
and Captain Tucker for very iaithful work 
done in securing the passage of the new law. 

The Acting Inspector of Small Arms Prac- 
tice of Virginia has been actively engaged for 
sometime in endeavoring to locate a proper 
place for a rifle range, it being desired to se- 
cure a site which shall be most convenient to 
all State troops. Definite results are hoped 
for in a short time. 

There have been recently a number of 
changes in the commissioned personnel of the 
Virginia Volunteers. Second Lieut. P. P. 
Shafer. Company B, Richmond Light Infantry 
Blues Battalion, resigned, has been succeeded 
by Sergt. H. C. Boscher: First Lieut. V. D. 
Venable. Company I, Seventieth Infantry. 
Farmville, has recently resigned; Capt. A. W. 
Miller, Company B, Seventieth Infantry, Rich- 
mond, retired during the month of February 
after thirty-two years of continuous service; 
Capt. E. M. Hardy, Company C, Seventieth In- 
fantry, Richmond, also tendered his resignation 
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during the month of February; Hon. Thorn- 
ton F. Jones, Mayor of Hampton, Virginia, 
has been elected Captain of Company D, Sev- 
entieth Infantry, Virginia; Robert E. Wilkins, 
of Newport News, has been elected Captain of 
Company C, Seventy-first Infantry. ‘Lhe two 
latter officers are ex-captains of their respect- 
ive companies. Company C, Second Battalion, 
Seventieth Infantry, of Richmond, has _ been 
transferred to the First Battalion. 

Battery C at Portsmouth, Virginia, has se 
cured from the Municipal Authorities an ap- 
propriation for a new Quartermaster’s room 
or the new three-inch B. L, Ritles, which the 
Battery hopes to obtain. 

Dr. Carrol H, May has been elected Second 
Lieutenant of Company G, Seventieth Infantry 
of Alexandria. 

Maj. C. G. Bossieux, First Battalion, Sev 
entieth Infantry at Richmond, has recently re 
signed. 

lhe City Council of Richmond in the budget 
for 1908 has appropriated $25,000.00 as a first 
installment on the sum of $1,000,000.00, which 
they have appropriated towards building a new 
armory for the Richmond Light Infantry Blues 
Battalion. The Blues fittingly observed the 
celebration of Washington’s birthday by a 
street parade, followed by a dress parade in 
the Capitol Square that afternoon, both of 
which were participated in by a detachment of 
officers and men of the Governor's Foot 
Guards, Second Company of New Haven, 
Conn., who came down for the occasion in or 
der to present to the Blues a very handsome 
clock in token of their appreciation of the en- 
tertainment provided for them by the Blues on 
the occasion of their stopping in Richmond 
while returning from the Jamestown Exposi 
tion on the 18th of October. ‘The Foot-Guard 
entertained the officers of the Blues at lunch, 
and were themselves entertained by the entire 
Battalion at a banquet that night. 


The Wainwright Commission, appointed by 
Governor Hughes to inquire into the condi 
tion of the National Guard of New York and 
ts administration, has submitted its report 
to the Legislature of that State. The Commis 
sion reports a steady progress toward a high 
standard of efficiency and discipline, but ob 
serves that the habit of discipline has not been 
acquired throughout the Guard, and instances 
the local quarrels among the officers of regi 
ments and the disinclination of many officers 
and men to abide by the result of elections as 
howing that officers do not displav the spirit 
“hich would make them efficient instructors 
for the enlisted men. It is recommended that 
salary should be paid only to those officers who 
devote their entire time to the work of the 
Guard, that other officers should be paid only 
when on ordinary duty, and that the payment 
of double salary to the same officer should be 
forbidden The Commission recommends the 
establishment of a Militia Council, a body of 
officers somewhat analagous to the General 
Staff of the Army, two of whom are to leave 
the council every year. It also recommends 
that upon the application of two-thirds of th. 
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officers of any regiment the system of appoint 
ing officers should be substituted for that of 
election. A fixed age is set, beyond which the 
officers shall not be permitted to hold a com- 
mission in the different grades; no officer so 
appointed to remain in the service after 65 
years of age. This provision will not be retro 
active. The opinion is expressed that a further 
increase in the Guard should be made, and 
special attention is called to the importance of 
the Artillery Arm 


\djutant-General Henry has announced that 
Governor Hughes has designated provisional 
regiments from the Coast Artillery Corps in 
the Eighth, Ninth and Thirteenth Artillery 
Districts, together with the Forty-seventh 
Regiment ot Brooklyn and the Seventy 
first Regiment of New York, to codperate with 
the Regular Army troops in the joint army 
and militia coast defense exercises in the East 
ern and Southern Artillery districts of New 
York The tour of service is to take place 
June 13th to 20th next. 


The attention of the proper autl tics is 
called to the following letter, written by a 
member of the First Battalion, Naval Militia 
V. Y. Such conditions as those complained of 
should be remedied. As the writer aptly puts 


it; “It ts hardly fair to expect men to lve up 
to their contracts when the State does not.” 
Vot only is it “hardly fair’; it is destructive 


of esprit de corps and efficiency. 


‘The writer is'a subscriber and appreciative 
reader of your most excellent magazine, and 
has read with much interest numerous articles 
therein regarding existing conditions in the 
National Guard and movement on foot for im 
provement of same 

He has for several years past been a membet 
of the First Battalion Naval Militia, which is 
certainly a representative organization. ‘There 
is no doubt that this is a very important branch 
of the service and should be properly main- 
tained lhe uniforms of our battalion are in 
a most deplorable state Upon enlisting th 
men are supposed to be supplied by the State 
with complete new uniforms, and again when 
these are condemned. Although some men 
were measured several vears ago, the uniforms 
are still forthcoming. Conservatively speaking, 
over two-thirds of the men have badly worn 
and moth-eaten suits of blues, which we 
second hand, yes, third and fourth, when re 
ceived by them. These men are considered 
fortunate by the balance, who have none, with 
exception of a few who have purchased uni 
forms. A recruit is now told to purchase two 
white suits for drilling purposes (these are 
supposed to be supplied by the State. and the 
blue is regulation drilling uniform), and that 
he is sure to be properly equipped ere long 
Naturally there is a great amount of grumbling 
and dissatisfaction. It is hardly fair to ex 
pect men to live up to their contracts when the 
State does not. An inspection, when men are 
supposed to report on deck in full regulation 
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blue uniform, some Appear in whites (their 
own) and derby hat. Is such condition neces- 
sary? Why should the men serving New 
York State be compelled to take off warm 
clothing in mid-winter, and drill in thin white 
suits? Is there any reasonable excuse for this 
gross neglect? Our officers have for several 
years past endeavored to have their men prop- 
erly equipped, but tt seems to be wasted 
effort We are tired of promises.” 


Major John B. Holland, brevet lieutenant- 
colonel and aide-de-camp on the staff of Major 


A NEW DAVIT 


Cable advices have been recently received in 
New York to the effect that the new steamship 
Rotterdam of the Holland-American Line of 
the Holland & Wolf Ship Yards at Belfast, 
Ireland, will be thoroughly equipped with 
davits invented by Alexander Welin, the fa- 
mous Swedish inventor. These davits will 
handle the largest life boats, including steam 
aunches, with as great an ease as a smaller 
craft, and furthermore, one pair of davits may 


be conveniently used for two or more boats 
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General Chas. F. Roe, N. G., N. Y., celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday on the 28th of March. 
He recently applied for his retirement. Col. 
Holland has served continuously in the Na- 
tional Guard of the State for forty-two years, 
having enlisted as a private in Co. H, Seventh 
Regiment, Noy. 13, 1865. He became a cor 
poral Aug.-14, 1871, sergeant Dec. 13, 1875, 
first sergeant Feb. 15, 1879, and was commis- 
sioned first jieutenant Dec. 4, 1888. He be- 
came an aide-de-camp with the rank of major 
on Feb. 25, 1898. He is one of the best known 
officers in the Guard. 


standing abreast, if there be room. When in 
normal position the davit arms are vertical, 
and the gradual turning of a screw on each 
davit raises the boat clear of the deck and 
swings it beyond danger of collision, ‘in less 
than a minute. In the case of battleships and 
cruisers, the boats are carried on lifted super- 
structures, and situated some distance away, 
in order to be out of the firing line. The davits 
of this class are constructed with what may 
be termed differential radii, which give the 
greatest leverage where most needed. Mr. 
Welin is one of the few inventors who has 
made a substantial fortune out of his various 
gun patents. To Mrs. Welin belongs the credit 
of having inspired him to invent the quadrant 
davit, which bears his name. During his visit 
to the United States last fall Mr. Welin de- 
livered several interesting lectures on the sub 
ject of his patented davit before various so- 
cieties, among them the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia, Stanford University, the Engi- 
neering Society of Detroit, and the Technical 
Society of San Francisco. These davits are 
already in use on the Allan, French, White 
Star, North German Lloyd, Royal Mail and 
Hamburg-American Lines, the Scandinavian. 
Brazilian and Australian Lloyd, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad for its ferry boats between 
San Francisco and Oakland, and on the two 
turbine ships on one of the largest Japanese 
commercial lines. 
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RIFLE PRACTICE AT WEST POINT 


BY 


BRIG..GENERAL BIRD W. SPENCER 


Gen, Spencer, Inspector-General of Rifle Practice in New Jersey and member of the 
National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice, was a member of the 1907 Board of Visi- 


tors to the U, S. 


to rifle practice” at the Military Academy, 


lhe team from the United States Navy and 
the team from the Naval Academy covered 
themselves with glory at the National Matches 
held in 1907. The Navy Team not only won 
the National Match in a field of forty-eight 
towns, representing almost every State and 
lerritory, the United States Infantry, United 
States Cavalry and the Marine Corps, but the 
team of Midshipmen were sixth in that race, 
coming within the prize-winning class. Not 
only is this so, but Midshipman Lee of the 
Naval Academy Team won the National In- 
dividual Match against the field of nearly one 
thousand competitors, composed of the finest 
shots in the service or the National Guard, and 
he also won the National Pistol Match, in 
which were 250 entries, constituting the flower 
of the pistol and revolver shots of the United 
States. 

The Naval Academy Team on their home 
range have defeated teams from several states, 
including Maryland and District of Columbia, 
in matches held on that range, all within the 
past twelve months. 

The Midshipmen’s course, both academic 
and physical, requires a vast amount of time, 
but it is quite evident that the authorities are 
able to find sufficient hours to give to the im- 
portant portion of their education—the use 
of the rifle—to have produced wonderful re- 
sults. 

The interesting report on small arms prac- 
tice in the Navy which was recently made 
public shows that remarkable progress was 
made during 1907 in rifle practice. It shows 
also that the average points per man _ were 
practically double that of the previous year, 
and the percentage attaining qualification as 
sharpshooters and experts, as enormously ad- 
vanced. The interest taken in the firing by 
officers and men was a potent influence, par- 
ticularly in short and long range firing, and 
more particularly in team competitions. 

“This interest (the report says) was largely 
enhanced by the presence in the fleet of officers 
and men who had been with the Navy Rifle 
Team during last year’s match, This influence 
has been of such value to the service, and the 
presence and creditable showing of the Navy 





Military Academy, whose judgment was that “too little attention is paid 


Team at this Meet, where teams from nearly 
every state in the Union were assembled, has 
so furthered the interests of the Navy among 
the people at large, that it is to be hoped that 
the policy of sending a team to the National 
Competition may be continued indefinitely.” 
In his report, Lieutenant Harris Lanning, 
Captain of the Navy Team, has in part this to 
say: *** On Friday morning the final 
Stage of 1,000 yards was started promptly at 
8 o'clock. The Navy Team had drawn target 
No. 44, while Massachusetts, with whom we 
were fighting for first place, drew No. 45 
The final tussle iay on these adjoining targets, 
and for three hours the strain was intense, as 
it was shot for shot on these two. A large 
crowd stood behind the line and watched the 
struggle, which has seldom, if ever, been 
equalled in a big match. The conditions were 
by far the most trying in all the match, and 
were well calculated to test not only the skiil 


of the contestants, but the nerve and cool 

judgment under a heavy strain. 
“Massachusetts started in with a lead of 

five points over the Navy, which lead their 


first two pairs increased to twenty-nine points. 

“Things looked rather blue for the Navy 
team at that time, for, with only four more 
pairs on each side to fire, a lead of twenty- 
nine points is hard to wipe out. The Navy's 
third pair, however, were equal to the occa- 
sion. Lieutenant Hilary Williams and Mid- 
shipman Stephen Doherty went to the line and 
making respectively 45 and 42, or 87 out of « 
possible 100, gained 19 points on the corre- 
sponding pair from Massachusetts, who were 
only able to make 68 between them. King and 
Eigeman, and Woodward and Lewis followed 
in succession, and still further cut Massachu- 
setts’ lead to only four points, when the last 
pair of each team came on the line. It feil to 
the lot of Ensign I, F. Dorth and Midship- 
man C. F. Osborn to make the final stand that 
won the match. These two young officers 
came to the line with the utmost confidence, 
and under the awful strain, with the eyes of 
nearly all the contestants on them, made, 
under the most trying conditions of the day, 
41 and 37 respectively, a total of 78, while the 
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last pair of Massachusetts Team could only 
net 71, leaving the Navy Team the winner of 
the match by just three points.” 

Further on in his report, Lieutenant Lanning 
says, “Jt was the team spirit that made the 
Navy Team; it was the Navy spirit that filled 
the team at that critical time, when every effort 
had to be put forth to save the day. With the 
exception of the U. S. Naval Academy, the 
\Vavy Team was perhaps the youngest in aver- 
age age in the match.” 

| have quoted from Lieutenant Lanning’s 
report freely, using the same as a corollary 
around which to build my argument. That the 
Navy Department was also highly gratified at 
the showing of the Naval Academy Team 
goes without saying. It has been thought that 
no team could make the prize-winning class, 
1. €., one Of the six leading teams, unless the 
majority of its members were veteran marks- 
men with long experience and training, es- 
pecially in contests of this kind. 

his thought seems to be dispelled by the 
record of the Naval Academy Team. It was 
made up of men new to the game this year, 
and yet who, by their persistent and consci- 
entious effort, were able in three months of 
training to outshoot some of the best of old- 
time teams. Of the twelve members firing in 
the match, the oldest was less than twenty- 
five years of age. The youngest was seven- 
teen, and the average of their ages was twenty 
years. Certainly none of these young men 
would be called veteran rifle shots. 

1 am told that the maximum amount of 
training any of the team had was twenty weeks 
at short ranges, the minimum was about eight 
weeks, and the average about 11% weeks, and 
this experience included firing at short 
ranges only. I am also told that none 
ot the team had any experience at all 
at long range or at skirmish firing, until 
July 15, preceding the match, and that their 
total practice, in the hardest part of the match, 
was but five weeks. This shows conclusively 
that a very high degree of efficiency can be 
obtained after a short period of intelligent 
training 

lhe Naval Academy team made a total score 
of 3.347, which score is 94 points greater 
than that o1 the winning team of 1906, 
and but 74 points less than the win- 
ning team of 1907. Their score was greater 
than such veteran teams as Pennsylvania, 
United States Infantry, New York, New Jer- 
sey, United States Marine Corps, Illinois, 
District of Columbia, etc., etc. So much for 
the team match. 

The National Individual Match was won 
by Midshipman Lee, who is a little over nine- 
teen years of age. He also won the Na- 
tioval Pistol Match, against 250 competitors. 

lhe Military Championship of the United 
States was won by Midshipman Smith, who is 
twenty years of age, and who, I am told, had 
hut eight weeks’ practice at the shorter ranges, 
ind not more than five at the longer ranges 
and skirmish firing 

Not one word of complaint as to conduct, 
discipline. general behavior or in any respect 
was heard against the reputation of a single 
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one of the young gentlemen from Annapolis. 
‘They were an earnest, ambitious, anxious-to- 
learn, hard-working lot of young fellows. 

That the United States Navy should win 
first honors, and be followed closely by the 
Naval Academy Team, speaks volumes tor 
the hard work given to this important duty 
by those in charge, and it is no wonder that 
our Navy ranks so high in the Navies of the 
world. It can very justly be assumed that, if 
the subject under discussion is so ably dealt 
with, the other methods of instruction and 
results produced must be as successful. 

The question naturally arises, What is the 
West Point Military Academy doing? Taking 
the risk of comparisons, at times being odious, 
and in the hope that some good may come 
from this résumé, I have gathered together in- 
formation on this subject which may not be 
generally known. I have had no opportunity, 
personally, to observe the Naval Academy 
training, but as a member of the Board of Vis- 
itors to the United States Military Academy, 
in 1907, I not only had an opportunity to ob- 
serve, but also an opportunity to criticise, all 
of which observation and criticism was in the 
very best of spirit, and without any intent to 
detract from the otherwise magnificent work 
done by the United States Corps of Cadets. 
In the judgment of the Board of Visitors of 
1907, too little attention is paid to rifle practice, 

The Committee of the Board of Visitors 
charged with the subjects of arms, equip- 
ment and target practice, had this to say in 
their report (Annual Report of the Board of 
Visitors to the U. S. Military Academy, 1907, 
p. 19): 

. “The fourth class are engaged in gallery 
practice at 25 yards, with reduced target and 
with reduced ammunition. The third class 
are practiced up to and including 300 yards. 
Neither the fourth class nor the third class 
work is a matter of record, so far as credit 
is given to the cadets for same. The second 
class do not take any course in rifle practice. 
The first class ts put through the regular 
course, up to and inciuding the highest grade 
of expert riflemen. 

“It is the opinion of the committee that the 
Infantry Drill Regulations and the Cavalry 
Drill Regulations the Coast and Field Artil- 
lery Regulations and the Small Arms Firing 
Regulations, are all equally essential to the 
instruction of the cadets. * * * If it is pos- 
sible, the entire fourth class should be given 
indoor practice during the winter months 
* * * It may be too far advanced a view to 
take that every cadet, before being a com- 
missioned officer of the Army should be quali- 
fied as a sharpshooter or an expert, but it is 
certainly not too much to require that he 
Should know the technique of the duty and be 
cble to instruct the soldier.” 

The Military Academy was represented by 
a team in the National Match of 1905. They 
only attained twenty-fourth place in a field of 
thirty-seven, but if there was no more enthu- 
siasm than at present, the standing in the finals 
was not surprising. 

This is the only time that the Military 
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Academy has been represented at the Na- 
tional Match. 

The difficulty at West Point seems to be the 
belief that the time for this work is too lim- 
ited, but if I were the Commandant of Cadets 
I would make more time, even at the expense 
of something else. Colonel Robert L. Howze, 
Commandant of Cadets, in a memorandum 
transmitted to the Board of Visitors by the 
Superintendent (Appendix G, Annual Report 
of the Board of Visitors, U. S. Military Acad- 
emy, 1907), after enlarging upon the inade- 
quate range facilities, the limited time, etc., 
has, on the subject of team competitions, etc., 
this to say: 

“For the reasons already stated and be- 
cause of the following disadvantages, cadets 
should not enter into competitions. In 1905 
we attempted to prepare a team to compete as 
such in the National Match at Sea Girt, with 
more or less disastrous results, We economized 
every moment of time, consistent with the 
requirements of the local regulations, and at 
the expense of the whole corps of cadets, for 
the benefit of the team. With all that could be 
done, the members were able to get but about 
800 or 1,000 shots each in extra practice, as 
against tens of thousands fired by the indi- 
viduals of other teams. There could be but 
one result—fatiure. No one here was sur- 
prised, except possibly because the team made 
a better showing than we had any right to ex- 
pect, everything considered. 

“Disadvantages incident to preparing the 
team (and they cannot be overcome) were as 
follows: 

“r. The whole corps, excepting the team, 
were deprived of valuable and practical in- 
struction which should have been given and 
which each cadet had a right to receive. 

“2. The team itself missed the annual prac- 
tice march and practical field instruction, which 
is of much more value to the cadet than tak- 
ing part in a contest which could only result 
in discouraging failure. 

“3. Any team entering the National contest 
must necessarily be absent several days at the 
beginning of the academic duties. This loss 
will certainly prove a serious one to every 
member of such team. 

“There can be no doubt as to the correctness 
of the main objects of the scheme of instruc- 
tion followed here, and there can be no doubt 
as to the impracticability even impossibility, of 
preparing a team here for competitions, and it 
should not be demanded or required.” 

Colonel Howze also says, in closing his 
memorandum, “We train cadets to know how 
to shoot and how to instruct quite satisfactor- 
ily, and better than ever before. Anything be- 
yond this is out of the question, impossible, and 
should be avoided.” 

Following this I take the liberty of quoting 
from the report of the work of the graduating 
class of 1907: expert riflemen, 2; sharpshoot- 
ers, 14; marksmen, 38; out of a total of 111 
in the class. 

Lieutenant Colonel R. K. Evans, U. S. A., 
Executive Officer of the 1907 Match, says in 
his report: 
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“Many competitors and spectators com- 
mented with surprise on the fact that although 
Opportunity was given in orders, yet the U.S. 
Military Academy was not represented in the 
National Match. In these comments, atten- 
tion was frequently invited to the fact that 
rifle practice is more especially the business of 
the army than of the navy, and that while the 
military academy has time and enthusiasm for 
football, baseball, polo and tennis, it is absent 
from the National Rifle Match, at which the 
Naval Academy wins conspicuous honors.” 

That the Navy blue will humble the proud 
wearers of the gray in a rifle contest some 
day, unless the Military Academy “wake up,” 
is a foregone conclusion. lf the Naval 
Academy can produce the results which they 
did in 1907, without seriously interfering with 
the education of the midshipmen in all his 
other duties, cannot the Military Academy find 
the necessary time to produce equally good re- 
sults, 

(he authorities at West Point do not con- 
sider it practicable for cadets to attend rifle 
competitions. Probably that ought to settle it 
in the minds of everybody, but I am sorry to 
say, I am yet to be convinced that it is im 
practicable to train a team which will reflect 
credit on West Point by its victories, any 
more than it is impracticable to train a team 
to redown to the credit of Annapolis, as has 
been done in 1907. 

A Western newspaper editor, touching on the 
subject, said in part, “Time for playing La 
Crosse at West Point has been squeezed 1 
Squeeze again, and detail a young enthusiastic 
rifle crank from among the army officers to 
the barracks on the Hudson. Have him spread 
his shooting irons and ‘dope bag’ and teach the 
lads one at a time. They will take to the 
‘shooting virus’ like ducks to water.” 

If West Point range is inadequate for the 
necessary training of the team (and it prob- 
ably is) would not New York, New Jersey, 
or Ohio, and yes, Annapolis, give them range 
facilities ? 

Every one knows that for West Point to 
be beaten by Annapolis in any contest is a bit- 
ter pill. For from fifteen to twenty years, 
teams have clashed in baseball and football 
games. <Any one who has seen any of the con- 
tests knows how eager the boys of both sides 
are for victory to perch on their respective 
banners. Still West Point can train baseball 
teams and football teams for these annual 
contests and give more time to that training 
than would be necessary for the work of a 
rifle team. Neither baseball nor football can 
be used in the life of the officer soldier. They, 
of course, serve to develop the muscle and de- 
velop the man, but wars are not fought with 
baseball bats or by kicking a bag of leather. 
On the contrary, rifle shooting is not only. a 
clean sport but serves to develop the man as 
well, his eyes, his heart and every fibre of his 
being. He must be the highest type of ath- 
lete to shoot successfully, to score well ir 
skirmish runs and to keep his head under try- 
ino circumstances. But the Navy team (so 
called) are foemen of West Point’s best ef- 
forts. One has but to look at the football re- 
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sults to learn that Annapolis does nothing ap- 
parently by halves. Since 1890, in thirteen 
games of football, the Navy team won six and 
tied one game. But it is in rifle firing that 
the Navy has set the pace. Will West Point 
be willing to let Annapolis go on from victory 
to victory and still hedge itself in with “tradi- 


tion” and “lack of time,” etc., etc., ad tnfini- 
tum, or will the Academy “wake up” before it 
is too late? 

May be it will take an Executive Order to 
bring the Military Academy team to the Na- 
tional Match. If so, by all means, let us have 
it and at once, 


“THE DAYS OF 99” 


BY 
HENRY WALKER NOYES 


Come all you old amigos 
Who linger ’round the shrine— 
Hi, boy! fill up these vasos 
For the days of “Auld Lang Syne.” 
We'll drink tonight in mem’ry 
—The walnuts and the wine— 
Of the days of old, 
The days of gold, 
The days of ’99. 


A health to the Commander 
Who led our gallant band! 
And always had the trying sit- 
Uation well in hand. 
It made a good sized handful 
But he held it all the time, 
In the days of old, 
The days of gold, 
The days of ’g9. 


Here’s looking at you, Kansas, 
Across the famed Bag-Bag! 
You never said you did it, 
But we know you never brag. 
Come, Senor Aguinaldo— 
A San Miguel cold stein 
To the days of old— 
The days of gold, 
The days of ’go. 


Stand to your glasses, comrades, 
And drink with bated breath: 
The man of San Mateo— 
Who died a soldier’s death! 
Who lived as lived his soldiers, 
Along the old North Line, 
In the days of old, 
The days of gold, 
The days of ’99. 


Come, up upon your feet, men! 
“The Ladies—one and all.” 
They made life worth living 
In the days we now recall. 
In Camp and Court we blessed them, 
—Nor drew the color line— 
In the days of old, 
The days of gold, 
The days of ’g9. 









































Ie aim to make this department, representative of life at 


of interest to midshipmen and cadets, and to 


late the codperation of those who may be able 


ANNAPOLIS 


Fencing. 


Navy, 6—Yale, 3. 


Navy, 5—Columbia, 4. 


The midshipmen opened their fencing sea- 
son here on February 15th, with a victory over 
Yale by the score of 6-3. The match was well 
contested throughout and not until the sixth 
bout, when Brandt (N) defeated Staley, was 
a Navy victory assured. Burdick and Brandt 
were both in excellent shape and won all the 
bouts in which they fenced. In the last bout 
Iverson was substituted for Brandt and Loree 


for Haas. Results: Burdick (N) defeated 
Haas; Brandt (N) defeated Smith; Staley 
(Y) defeated Knauss; Burdick (N) defeated 
Smith; Knauss (N) defeated Haas; Brandt 
(N) defeated Staley; Smith (Y) defeated 
Knauss; Loree (Y) defeated Everson; Bur- 


dick (N) defeated Staley. The officials of the 
match were: Referee, Mr, Haas of Yale; 
Judges, Lieutenant Whittan, U. S. N., Lieu- 
tenant Oakley, U. S. N. 


The Navy fencing team won from Columbia 


on February 22nd by a score of ¢£-4. The 
bouts between Burdick and Bryne were very 
close. Byrne won the decision after having 


been tied twice. Everson took Knauss’ place 
on the team in this match. 1!he men are equal 
ly good and it is hard to say just who will 
represent the Navy at New York in the Inter 
Collegiate Meet. Summary: Burdick (N) de 
feated Amend; Brandt (N) defeated Byrne; 
Everson (N) defeated Perrine; Amend (C) 
defeated Brandt: Byrne (C) defeated Bur 
dick; Amend (C) defeated Everson; Burdick 
(N) defeated Perrine: Byrne (C) defeated 
Everson; Brandt (N) defeated Perrine. The 
officials were: Judges, Mr. Breckenridge, Pro- 
fessor Morrison, U. S. N.,, W. 
Johnson, U. S. N. 


Professor T, 


On Feb, 20th the Navy 
fencing match with the New 
Verein. No decisions were given. Several 
midshipmen were given a_ try-out. Among 
these were Ross and Borchardt. in addition to 
the regular men Burdick, Brandt, Knauss and 


held 


an exhibition 
York Turn 
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Annapolis and Vest Point 
families and friends. Ie shall appre 
to further our atm 


their 


Iverson, Allaire, Bensenberg and Reimhe 
fenced for the Turn Verein 

An exhibition bout was held March 7th with 
the Philadelphia Fencing Club. Again no de- 
cisions were given. ‘The Navy team is in very 


good shape and hopes to win the triangular 
meet on March 14th with Pennsylvania and 
Cornell. This is a preliminary for the Inter- 
Collegiate Meet, the teams obtaining first and 
second place qualifying. 


Crew. 

It has been finally decided that the Navy 
Crew will not enter the Poughkeepsie Regatta. 
Everyone is very much disappointed, but hopes 
for better luck next year. Dates are being ar 
ranged with the big colleges, and it is expect 
ed that will give the midshipmen a 
chance to show what they're made of. Har 
vard rows here on April 22nd and Columbia on 
May oth. The other dates have 
been decided upon, 

Midshipman Northcroft has been showing up 
splendidly, but owing to trouble with his 
studies he found he could not spare any time 
ior crew work and therefore, has had to give 
it up. The first and second crews have taken 
advantage of the good weather for out-of-door 


several 


not vet 





work Vhe ice left the river last Monday and 
this has enabled the crews to get four after 
noons on the water \t present the rsity 1s 
composed of the following men 

Bow Davis, R. H. 

2. Bagg 

3. Magruder 

4. Reinicke 

5. Leighton 

6. Ainsworth 

7 \IcKee 

&. Rockwell 

Coxwain. Roberts, W. L. 

Gymnastics 

Pennsylvania was defeated in a dual meet 
on Feb. 15th by a score of 25 to 20. A gt 
improvement’ over last year’s work was seen 
in every event This is the second outside 
meet ever held by the midshipmen and the re 
sults obtained were most encouraging. Last 
year Pennsylvania defeated the Navy in het 
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maiden attempt in this sport, but this season 
the tables were turned. The midshipmen 
won first place in four of the five events and 
second in the fifth. McCabe’s work on the 
side horse and Waddington’s exhibitions on 
the fly-rings were of the first order. Sum- 
mary: Parallel Bars, Waddington (N), won; 
Williams (N), second; Erb (P),. third; 
Horizontal Bar, La Mont (N), won; Bradford 
(P), second; Boice (P), third; Tumbling, 
Bailey (P), won; Schanze (N), second; Per- 
kins (P), third; Flying Rings, Waddington 
(N), won; Bradford (P), second; Levi (P), 
third; Side Horse, McCabe (N), won; 
Leidtke (P), second; Boice (P), third. 


Che Annual Gymnastic Contest was held in 
the new gymnasium on the evening of March 
7th. The points awarded in each event are 
included in the multiple which determines the 
most efficient company in the brigade. The 
Brigade Colors are presented to the winning 
company during June week. Waddington, 
2nd class, and La Mont, 3rd class, tied for 
first place as all-round gymnast. Several 
events were repeated by these men and as a 
result Waddington received the championship. 
Summaries: Boxing, Heavyweieht, De Mott, 
2nd class, defeated Van Hook, 2nd class; mid- 
dleweight, Murphy, 2nd class, defeated Sher- 
man, 3rd class; welterweight, Carter, 1st class, 
defeated Hein, 3rd class; lightweight, Wilson, 
4th class, defeated Austin, Ist class; bantam- 
weight, Herbster, 1st class, defeated Lee, Ist 
class. 

Wrestling, heavyweight, Shafroth, tst class, 
defeated Douglass, Ist ciass; middleweight, 
Jones, 2nd class, defeated Carey, 4th class; 
welterweight, Carey, 4th class, defeated Patter- 
son, Ist class; lightweight, Winters, 2nd class, 
defeated Mitchel, 4th class: bantamweight, 
Lowry, 4th class, defeated Winters, 2nd class. 

All these bouts were finals, the preliminaries 
having been fought during the two weeks pre- 
vious to March 7th. The gymnastic events 
resulted as follows: Frorisontal Bar, La Mont 
won; Waddington, second; Side Horse, Mc- 
Cabe won; Waddington, second; La Mont, 
third; Parellel Bars, Waddington won; La 
Mont. second; Williams, third; Flying Rings, 
Waddington won; La Mont, second; Tum- 
bling, Wilson won. 


Base Ball. 


lhe Base Ball squad is slowly being cut 
down in numbers and at present consists of 
38 men. All of last year’s team are available, 
mut by no means are the old men assured of 
their places. Several new men are showing 
up in fine style and promise to give the old 
members a fight for their details. Among 
these are Anderson, ath class, who gives every 
indication of developing into an able pitcher. 
Wilson, who plaved on the basket ball team, is 
trying for the infield and seems to be making 
good. Hambsch, of last season’s team is still 
out for catcher, but will have a hard time 
with Carter, of the graduating class. who 
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caught on the Hustlers last spring. Carter is 
doing excellent work with the bat and if he 
can control his throwing he will be first class 
in two senses of the word. The services of 
Midshipman Lombard will be greatly missed. 
He has been taken sick and has been sent to a 
hospital in Washington. It will be remembered 
that Lombard was captain of the team last 
year, but had only played in a few games when 
he was forced to accept sick leave. Of the 
old men, they are all showing improvement 
over their former work, which, indeed, speaks 
well for the Navy’s outlook. 


The new Gymnasium was opened on March 
2nd, and to quote the Naval Academy Bulk 
tin, even the “tired” ones turned out to christen 
it. The Seamanship building was remodeled 
at considerable cost and in its present condi- 
tion it is by far the best equipped gymnasium 
in the country. Eight thousand dollars’ worth 
of apparatus is installed and it is expected that 
it will more than pay for itself in the good 
it will accomplish. ‘The gallery has been 
turned into a five-lap track, with the usual 
raised corners and straight run-aways. But 
of all the blessings of the new building the 
“water-babies” appreciate most the 90-foot 
tank. During recreation hours an onlooker 
can't help but be reminded of the proverbial 
blackberries and when he is told that the 
water is five feet deep, he begins to wonder 
how many actual inches of dampness would re- 
main if the brigade of swimmers all came out. 


In the recent physical tests, which have just 
been completed, Midshipman A. H. Douglas 
broke the strength record by 186 points. He 
made 1,622 kilos and it is believed that this is 
the highest score can be made anywhere 
This method of measurement is used at most 
of the large colleges, 


During the heavy weight wrestling bout be- 
tween Douglas and Shaproth on March 7th, 
Douglas was hurt during the second round 
and had to retire. Neither had obtained a 
fall; the bout, of course, went to Shaproth. 
Douglas’ accident consisted of a broken rib, 
which will put a stop to his crew work for 
some time. It is believed, however, that he 
will be in the boat before the Columbia race. 
Richardson will probably fill the vacant seat 
until Douglas’ return. 


Averaging up the points made in the vari- 
ous events of the Gymnastic Tournament the 
classes have the following standing: 

First, 1999. 

Second, Igtt. 

Third. 1g08 

Fourth, 1910 


Midshipman B. R. Lombard, tst Class of 
Hillhouse Miss., and Midshipman J. H. Bird- 
sall, 3rd Class of Waretown, N. J., have beer 
granted sick leave. 
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The mid-winter Graduation was shorn of 


many of the attractions which are inseparable 


from June, nevertheless, there was compensa- 
tion in the springlike temperature of Grad- 
uation Day, and in the presence of the Secre- 
tary of War, for whose convenience the hour 
was changed from the morning to the after- 
noon. 

On the Saturday preceding Graduation, Miss 
Kuntz had given a farewell tea to friends in 
the class, and to the young ladies of the post 
and their guests. On the Wednesday previous 
to Graduation Day, an evening reception was 
given for the graduates and their friends by 
Mrs. Scott at the quarters of the Superintend- 
ent, 

Mrs. Scott received the guests at the Gradu- 
ation Ball on Feb. 13. Here, as everywhere, 
the decorations were of the class color, blue. 
The hop card, a dainty sachet, on which was 
painted a cadet surrendering his sword to 
Cupid (an exceedingly appropriate design for 
the eve of Saint Valentine’s Day) was tied 
with a blue ribbon. The ball was well at- 
tended for a mid-winter function, the follow- 
ing having been a few among the dancers 
present: The Misses Scott, Gandy, Fiebeger, 
Campbell, Cutrer, Harris, Brand, Keim, Weav- 
er, Aleshire, Ayres, Elliott, Knight, Everest, 
Hudson, Blodgett, Willard, Anita and Thérése 


Blum, Priscilla Howes, Mabel Knight, Mc- 
Clintock, McMichael, Dameron, Page, Mitch- 
ell, Jessie Kneedler, Dunn, Weaver, Allen, 


Schafer, Van Houten, Ackerson, Gardenhire, 
Matile, Gen. and Mrs. Beels, Col. and Mrs. 
Goethals, Col. and Mrs. Weaver, Gen. Matile. 
Gen. Sam, Sumner, General and Mrs. G. V 
Sumner were among distinguished visitors 
present. At the conclusion of the exercises on 
the following day, the Corps was marched 
back to barracks, where the graduates, donning 
civilian attire, after having for the last time 


“‘doffed the cadet,” took a hurried leave of 
their comrades, and then hastened to the 
waiting West Shore special. The band had 
played with marked reiteration the refrain, 


“Goodbye, Little Girl, Goodbye,” during the 
afternoon; nevertheless, the girls, little and 
big, hastened to the waiting special, and a 
merry party was aboard when the train pulled 
out. All reached the city in time to attend 
the evening performance of “The Merry 
Widow.” 

The second classmen will not attain to the 
official dignity of first classmen until June. 
They have, however, stepped into the vacant 
places socially, and there has been no diminu- 
tion of social interest in the interval since 
Graduation There have been small cadet hops, 


and on February 22 a large Washington’s 
Birthday Hop. There was no Hundredth 
Night Entertainment this year. 


The ladies are making the most of Leap- 
Year privileges when opportunity offers. Col. 
and Mrs. Wood gave a delightful Leap-Year 
Dance on Feb. 29 in Cullum Hall. Among 
their guests all of the officers and ladies of the 
post were “‘present or accounted for.” The la- 
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dies had things their own way and the pleas- 
ure of all was therefore assured. Lieutenant 
Russell announced the guests to Colonel and 
Mrs. Wood. The latter, charmingly attired in 
a white lace robe, with diamond ornaments, 
and carrying a large bouquet of violets, re- 
ceived with Colonel Wood. 

Among the most popular of the programme 
of twenty dances were: The Barn Dance and 
the Virginia Reel. The 20th dance was a Sup 
per March. Supper was served at small tables 
in the Supper Room. 


CAVALRY MINSTRELS 
Memorial Hall 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEB. 29 


Monarch of All He Surveys......Alex [Villis 
Manipulators of the Ebony, 
James Williams, Mr. Floyd 
and Arthur Gatewood 
Wielders of the Sheepskin, 
John W. Jones, Dennis 
Hayes and Robert Johnson 


1st Part, Grand Essembly, “Soldier Man,” 


Entire Company 

B, HIOMOY Oe 6c osc svasenceecceDets MOOG 
ee ee me fe 
3. “Won't You Be My Honey? ....Mr. Lang 
4. “Every Day She Wants Something Else,” 
Mr. Jones 


5. “Make Believe’’........ 
6. “Gratitude” 
7. “Starlight” 


eewese Mr. Gatew od 
ccewwece ce ctty Cammemter 
Olio of Novelties 

1. Mr. Gatewood, The 
with his funny sayings 

2. Messrs. Hayes and Floyd, Buck Dancing, 
introducing some of the latest steps. 

3. Mr. Williams, with his comical 
song, ‘*Marieutch.” 

4. Messrs. Carpenter, Hames 
Hayes in their comical sketch, *‘The 
House.” 

5. Messrs. Jones, N. J.; Williams, Lee, and 
Johnson, W., introducing “Georgia Quartette.”’ 

6. Messrs. Gatewood, Hames and Carpente? 
in their “‘Wheelbarrow Sketch.” 

7. Closing with the comic farce, “The Old 
Plantation,” with singing, dancing and cake 
walking by the Entire Company. 

The Cavalry Minstrel Troupe entertained a 
large audience in Cullum Hall on Saturday 
evening, Feb. 20. 

Fhe new cadets have renorted for admission 
during the past week. Thev are quartered in 
the new barracks. This building, when light- 
ed, adds much to the brilliant effect which is 
now noticeable, when, as frequently occurs, 
Cullum Hall, Officers’ Club, Library, Barracks, 
old and new, and Gymnasium show a blaze of 
light. When the brilliance is reflected in the 
frozen ponds on either plain, the effect is al- 
most Venetian 

The second of the series of the social hops 
was given on Tuesday evening in the form of 
a masquerade, a Mardi Mrs. 


Great Monologist, 


Italian 


Floyd and 
Haunted 


Gras_ festival 
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Gordon had charge of the arrangements, every 
detail of which, it is needless to add, was 
perfectly carried out. The dance was held in 
Memorial Hall, the supper at the officers’ Club. 
Colonel and Mrs. Scott led the Grand March. 
The following were among the maskers: Miss 
Keim, Queen of Hearts, with basket of tarts; 
Mrs. W. D. Smith, Queen of Hearts; Lieut. 
W. D. Smith, Chinaman; Mrs. W. O. Johnson 
and Miss Jones, identical costumes, French 
Drummer Girls or Vivandiéres; Captain John- 
son, Pierre (clown); Mrs. Browning, Pink 
Tulip; Miss Hinrichs, Early Victorian Girl 
with hoop skirts; Miss Scott, Miss Gandy. 
Poker Game Girls; Miss Ethel Allen, Carmen; 
Miss Clarkson, Spanish Girl; Mrs. Casad, J/n- 
dian Girl; Lieutenant Dickinson, Pocahontas; 
Lieutenant Hughes, Pack of Cards Domino; 
Lieutenant Chaney, Engineer Lomino; Lieu- 
tenant Beavers, English Girl; Lieutenant Gor- 
don, Summer Girl; Lieutenant Sumner, Span- 
ish Cavalier; Lieutenant Whitlock, Sailor; 
Mrs. Whitlock, Marsovian Peasant Girl; Mrs. 
Morris, the “Merry JWidow’;  Lieuten- 
ant Morris, Cadet in Winter Uniform; 
Lieutenant Bull, Cadet tn Summer Uni- 
form; Lieutenant Frankenberger, Shrapnels; 
Mrs. Morrison, Negro “Mammy”;  Lieu- 
tenant Morrison, Projectile; Mrs. Howze, Sal- 
vation Army Girl; Colonel and Mrs. Lissak, /n 
Dominos; Captain Clark, Waiter at “Jack's” ; 
Mrs. Clark, Quakeress; Mrs. Lewis, Red Cross 
Nurse; Mrs. Ennis, Peasant Girl; Mrs. Oliver, 
Venetian Flower Girl; Doctor Oliver, “Por- 
theus’ in “The Three Musketeers’; Captain 
Foy, “Tyrolean Alps Peasant.’; Lieutenant 
Stilwell and Lieutenant Honeycutt, Elephant; 
Lieutenant Fenton, The Ring Master; Lieu- 
tenant Richardson, JDtavolo; Lieutenant 
3arnes, Cardinal; Lieutenant Herman, Ger- 
man; Lieutenant Bell, Dutch Boy; Lieutenant 
Carpenter, Cap and Gown; Lieutenant Glass- 
fort, “Nervy Nat’; Captain Charles, Clown; 
Lieutenant Lynch, Clown; Mrs. Lynch, Jap- 
anese Girl with Parasol; Mrs. Alley, Geisha 
Girl; Mrs. Glassford, Colonial Costume ; Lieu- 
tenant Alley, Cap and Gown; Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Moran, Cap and Gown, Powdered Hair; 
Captain and Mrs. Darrah, “The Ranchers” ; 
Lieutenant Maybach, Cowboy: Doctor Holden, 
Cap and Gown; Miss Drake, Colum- 
hine; Miss Tillman, Pierrotte; Captain Nes- 
bitt, Monk; Mrs. Nesbitt. Goddess of Liberty; 
Major Carson, Domino; Miss Girdon, Russian 
Peasant; Mr. Abbot, Tennis Player; Mrs. 
Abbot, Old-Fashioned Lady; Doctor Smith, 
Pink Domino; Doctor Chambers, Farmer; 
Mrs. Asensio, Negro Minstrel; Mrs. Asensio, 
Old-Fashioned Girl; Mrs, Chambers, Folly. 
The Reading Club celebrated its 14th Birth- 
day at Cullum Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
March 5, from 3.30 to 6 P. M. The Assembly 
Room was transformed into a very attractive 
interior which did duty for stage setting, audi- 
torium, music room and tea room, as occasion 
demanded. The decorations were of jonquils, 
lending an exquisite bit of bright coloring. 


lhe dramatic portion oi the programme, a 
clever bit of dialogue by Edith Wharton, 
called “Copy,” was presented by Mesdames 
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Fordick and Johnson, in the principal roles, 
the minor characters having been represented 
by Mesdames Whitlock and Oliver. ‘The mus- 
ical portion was given by Mesdames Lewis, 
Serry and Farnum. Mrs. Oliver, the Vice- 
President of the Club, was Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements. ‘The guests were 
received by the President, Mrs. Howze. <A de 
lightful afternoon was enjoyed by the mem 
bers of the Club and the few invited guests 
present, 


Basketball. 


Feb. 15. Princeton 40, Army 32; Feb. 22, Co- 
lumbia 16, Army 26; Feb. 29, Fordham 18, 
Army 20; Mar. 7, Harvard 12, Army 36. 

[he season in basketball for the season of 
1907-8 has been most successful. Eight games 
were won and three lost. The Army team 
won from Manhattan, Trinity, Pratt Institute, 
Colgate, Wesleyan, Mass. Inst. of Technology, 
Columbia, Fordham and Harvard. Games 
were lost to N. Y. U., U. of Pa. and Prince- 
ton. Cadet. Devers, 1909, captained the team 
since Feb. 8, succeeding Higley of 1908. 
With but two members of the original team 
left after graduation the team won three out 
of four games. The season ended on March 
7th, when a very creditable victory was scored 
against Harvard. 


Princeton. Army. 
BN Ss srise insane id aces RE os es ow oR 
Keys AU SES TKS uke ex eae Devers 
Clark, Thompson........C............Surles 
Ryan, Veeder..........R. G...Jones, I. Hardy 
DIN: acts Couric s ae baw. sme Beardslee 

Goals from field: Meese, 10; Keys, 5; 


Clark, 2; Ryan, 2; Conard. 1; Devers, 4; 
Hardy, 1: Beardslee 7; Goals from foul: 
Clark, 2; Beardslee, 6 


Columbia. Army. 
MOE sac pecs ccaeks RP... cats asa eee 
RR Dest bes hereon Mek eea ses Beardslee 
Cerussi, Ryan, Spencer.. C...........Surles 
END ois 5 6d wwlew's oes .....Conard 


ON ere ere re On ee 
Goals from field: Melitzer, 2; Ryan, 3; Kim- 

hell, 1: Beardslee, 5; Conard, 4; Devers, 2: 

Goals from foul: Kiendl, 4; Beardslee, 4. 


Fordham. Army. 
POTIEO aos seco 5 OLR TE. i s0s ccc et 
SOM INOED ob ni ss ing orata eo AAs ie ws Wik 3 oe 
DE GcaskseySas weds theo i ckdseas ee 
CASGASSR 6. ssin0csesee ett, 4a..-Ccatron, Mardy 
MoCalivey .......05500ks G..... 05. pearasiee 


Goals from field: Fitzpatrick, 3: Siskind, 2; 
Mahoney, 2: McCaffrey, 1; Millikin, 1; 
Conard, 4: Beardslee. 2; Goals from foul: 
Fitzpatrick, 2; Beardslee, 6. 


Harvard. Army. 
Currie ................k. F.. Devers, Millikin 
EN sensei 5 aus WRN Et ee elie Conard 


C..Surles, Jones, I. 
.R. G...Catron, Hardy 
. Beardslee 


Wayman 
Browne 


es eer Pere ae 
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Goals from field: Scribner, 1; Weyman, 
Browne, 1; Allen, 2; Devers, 5: Millikin, 
Conard, 4; Catron, 1; Hardy 1; Beardslee, 
Goals from foul: Currie, 2; Beardslee, 2. 


ule 


Fencing. 

The fencing so far this season has resulted 
in a continuous series of victories for the 
West Point team. On the graduation of the 
Class of 1908 the team suffered a loss in 
Dickinson and Sneed, from which it cannot 
entirely recover; nevertheless, with Sears, 
Greble, Sohlberg and Cocroft they have won 
handily all of the dual meets that have taken 
place at West Point since Graduation. 
rhroughout the season the team has been un 
der the instruction of Capt. Koehler, Mr. Van- 
thier and Lieut. Honeycutt and, of late, Lieut. 
Dickinson has been giving his assistance. The 
prospects for the West Point team in the in- 
tercollegiate tournament at the New York Ath- 
letic Club on March 27 and 28 are brilliant. 
Sears and Mills, ’o9, have been elected Captain 
and Manager respectively to succeed Dickinson 
and Sneed, ’o8. Following are the results of 
the meets in which the Army has taken part 
during the last month. 


Feb. 109. 
Army. Columbia. 
Sears won 3 Amond won 2 
Sohlberg won I Miller won 1 
Cocroft won 2 Perrine won o 
an ‘ oo 
otal 6 3 

Feb. 20. 
Army. Yaie 
Sears won 3 Staley won I 
Sohlberg won 2 Smith won I 
Greble won 1 Hauss won I 
Total 6 3 

Mar. ir 

Ary. Harvard. 
Sears won 3 Nussbaum won o 
Sohlberg won 3 Cutting won o 
Cocroft won 3 Erhard won o 
Total 9 0 


On Feb. 22nd all of the members of the 
squad were guests of the N. Y. Turn Verein. 
During the day several bouts were fenced, but 
no decisions were given 


Base Ball. 


Since the season of 1007 two classes have 
graduated from the Academy. Owing to the 
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graduation oi 1908, Groniger will not be able 
to give his services as Captain. This will be 
quite a loss to the team. Other members of 
last year's team lost by graduation are: 
Pritchett, Beavers, Wagner, Bonesteel, Han 
son, Meredith and Hanlon. Of the squad 
Mountford, Johnson, Meyer, McNeil, Haver 
kamp and Byars remain Mountford, 1909, 
was elected captain of the team and R. D 
Smith appointed Manager. Aleshire, "10, has 
been appointed’ Asst Manager. Practice 
started in the gymnasium in the latter part 
of January. Ninety-eight men turned out, 
but on account of the lack of room the squad 
was cut down to forty-five until out-door work 
begins. Mr. Houle, of Albany, is the coach 
of the team and Christy Mathewson spent a 
few weeks at West Point coaching the infield 
players and pitchers. 
The schedule for 1908 follows: 

(All games at West Point, except the Navy.) 
Age, & NOY: U. 

11. Union 

15. Lafayette 

18. Manhattan. 

22. Williams 

25. Fordham 

29. Yale. 
May 2. U. Va. 

6. U. of Pa 

9. Lehigh. 

13. Brown 

16. Columbia Freshmen and Dartmouth 

20. Wesleyan. 

23. Columbia. 

27. ‘Trinity 

30. 7th Regiment, N. Y 


June 3. Navy at Annapolis. 
6. Amherst 
Harvard was dropped from the schedule on 
account of failure to arrange suitable date. 
lhe game with Brown fills the place of the 


game usually played with Penn. State. The 
Navy game is later than usual; it comes dur- 
ing the June week at Annapolis his sched- 


ule is one of the most difficult attempted at 
the Academy, but the prospects are very bright. 


Mrs. Randolph Keim and Miss Keim, of 
Washington, D. C., are guests of Miss Kutz. 

Mrs. Spencer has been a guest of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Nesbitt. 

Mrs. Fiebeger has just returned from a 
visit to her parents, Judge and Mrs. Upson, at 
\kron, Ohio 

Miss Ritch is a guest of Mrs. Cornelius 
DeW. Willcox in Washington, D. C 


IN THE RANKS 


The enlisted man is the backbone -of our National Defense. This Department is estab 
lished in his interest, and in the interest of an all-service esprit de corps. The Editor will 


be glad to receive from men of the Army or 


Navy, wherever stationed, clear sotto photo- 


graphs, brief concise communications on service topics and incidents, and humorous prose 


and verse. In all cases names must be given. 


Although we only opened this department 
last month, it has already aroused a_ wide- 
spread interest among the men. We hope to 
increase the size of the department, and wel- 
come contributions intended for it. We es- 
pecially want the men to understand that we 
do not desire to pad this department. Every 
item forwarded must be of substantial interest, 
for only by the publication of such matter can 
substantial interest be aroused, and work of 
any value be done by us for the men. The 
heroic work we did in the interest of the 
Pay Bill is an indication of our attitude and 
our ability. There are a good many things to 
fight for, and on these matters in particular we 
ask for the cooperation of the men. 


The entertainment given by the Ft. Por- 
ter Base Ball team at the German-Ameri- 
can Hall, Buffalo, on the evening of March 
oth, was a decided success socially and fin- 
ancially, having cleared over $125 for the 
benefit of the team. Captain Charles Hum- 
phrey, who is Captain of the Ball team, and 
a number of the officers and ladies of the 
Post were present at the opening of the ball. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPART- 
MENT OF THE EAST 


General Orders, No. 335. 
Governors Island, New York City, 
March 5, 1908. 

The Department Commander takes great 
pleasure in publishing to the troops in this 
department the following names of enlisted 
men who, on the date and at the place speci- 
fied, distinguished themselves by performing 
an exceptionally dangerous and meritorious 
act: 

Sergeant Arthur H. Leavitt, 107th Company, 
Coast Artillery Corps; 

Private William J. McMillian, 107th Com- 
pany, Coast Artillery Corps; 

Private Seymour Winders, 107th Company, 
Coast Artillery Corps, for performing excep- 
tionally dangerous and meritorious service at 
Fort Preble, Me., on the night of February 5 


ys 


1908, in rescuing two fishermen from death. 
The motor boat of the fishermen having broken 
down, and it being caught, about 150 feet from 
the wharf, in broken ice which had frozen to- 
gether, making their progress impossible, the 
fishermen would undoubtedly have perished, 
only for the timely assistance of these soldiers, 
who, though the night was bitterly cold and 
extremely dark, worked their way in a frail 
boat, breaking the ice as they advanced to 
them, and effected their rescue. (22729. ) 

By Command of Major-General Grant: 

GEORGE S. ANDERSON, 
Colonel, General Staff, Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
H. O. S. HEISTAND, 


Adjutant General. 


TO ENCOURAGE RE-ENLIST- 
MENT IN THE ARMY 


From the Soldier's Standpoint 


Press comments on the measures under con- 
sideration by the present Congress having for 
their object “Increasing the efficiency of the 
Army and Navy of the United States” have 
‘directed, in greater or less measure, public 
attention to the needs of both branches of the 
service, and to conditions therein regarding 
which the average civilian previously knew lit- 
tle or nothing at all. 

Among others, the Service (Dick-Capron) 
Pay Bill has been widely discussed in the pub- 
lic prints, and in the course of this discussion 
many articles have appeared urging the neces- 
sity for bettering conditions in the service: 
many of these articles have been admirable 
and nearly all of them instructive, notably so 
with respect to the causes leading to depletion 
in personnel, commissioned and enlisted. 

Included in the reasons advanced in expla- 
nation of the failure of so many trained men 
to reenlist in the army, we have seen the ri- 
diculously low rate of pay allowed the soldier 
as compared with that received by the man of 
equal attainments in civil life; the frequency 
of hard and trying practice marches: the hard- 
ship and discomfort incident to service in the 
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tropics and in Alaska; the repugnance with 
which an American looks upon the question of 
sinking his individuality in that of his regi- 
ment or corps, etc., etc.; all of them no doubt 
contributory in some degree to the decision of 
many old soldiers to leave the service 

But there is another reason, about which 
relatively little has been said, having quite 
is important a bearing on the question as any 
of the others mentioned, and that is the almost 
lie long period of service with the colors an 
enlisted man is required to perform before he 

‘ligible for retirement. This horn of the 
dilemma gores your real old soldier, the man 
who adopts the national defense as his life 
work, much more deeply than any of the oth- 
ers; he must, and does think it unreasonable 
that thirty years of service are required of 
him, while in other armies the term of service 
necessary for retirement is so much shorter. 

And with the thirty-year bugbear, there is 
always the possibility, by no means remote, of 
being incapacitated for service through wounds 
or sickness, in which case no provision 1s 
made for the future welfare of the unfortu- 
nate beyond ‘the meager pension to which a 
discharge for disability entitles him, and the 
more or Jess doubtful privilege of admission 
to the Soldier's Home in Washington. 

In the Public Service Institutions of the 
German Empire, Post Office, Railroads, Banks, 
etc., honorably discharged soldiers invariably 
get the preference in filling vacant positions; 
in most cases the law entitles them to this 
preference; read the advertisements for cap- 
able, trustworthy, reliable men in any English 
newspaper, and you will in nearly every in- 
stance see “pensioner preferred” (pensioners 
in England correspond to our retired men) ; 
but in the United States an honorable dis 
charge from the army or navy entitles a man 
seeking a position in civil life to no special 
consideration, except that in case of discharge 
for disability the minimum rating for qualifi- 
cation is lowered five per centum on a Civil 
Service Examination 

No reasonable person will deny that the 
period of service required in our army for re 
tirement is too long. If the Dominion of Can- 
ada can afford to retire its soldiers after 
twenty years of honorable service, why is the 
United States soldier not accorded the same 
privilege? If the Canadian soldier is permit- 
ted to retire after fifteen years service with the 
colors for disability incident to the service, 
with the same pay and allowances given the 
man who completes the twenty-year period, 
What valid reason is there why a similar pro- 
vision should not be made for our veterans? 
Surelv, when a men devotes the best years of 
his life to the service of his country. and this 
service has incapacitated him wholly or in 
part from earning a decent livelihood, he has 
every right to expect that the country will 
provide for his future needs and comparative 
comfort. 

Adverting now to the Soldier’s Home, ad- 
mission to which is the privilege of soldiers 
who have served honorably for twenty years 
or who have been discharged for disability in- 


is 
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curred in the line of duty, it is a fact fairly 
well known that the greater number of the 
long-service men, the non-commissioned staff 


and the older non-commissioned officers, are 
nearly all of them married and have families. 
lhe Home, therefore, would not prove equal 
to its name for this class, as it does not pro- 
vide accommodations en famille 

In considering remedies for this wide-spread 
feeling of discontent which prompts desirable 
men to quit the army, the question of the long 
period of service necessary for retirement by 
no means should be ignored, nor should it be 
deemed unreasonable that a man who has 
served honorably and faithfully for fifteen 
years, and through wounds or injuries in- 
curred in the performance of duty becomes 
unable to longer wear the harness, should con 
sider himself worthy of retirement on three- 
fourths of his pay and allowances. Any meas 
ure looking to the shortening of this retire 
ment period to twenty-five, or even to twenty 
years, will be well worth the careful considera 
tion of those having the welfare of the army ai 
heart, and particularly of Congress, which 
must pass upon its merits. And _ legislation 
permitting the retirement of enlisted men, who 
have served honorably not less than fifteen 
years, for disability incurred in line of duty 
would be a measure of simple justice in the 
old soldier's opinion. 

If Congress would consider favorably a 
measure embodying these two provisions, its 
enactment would go further towards filling 
the ranks, and keeping them filled, than any 
other step that has been taken, or that it is 
proposed to take to the same end, not even ex 
cepting increase in pay, of the merits of which 
there can be no two opinions 

M. J. MOORE, 
Sergeant Major, Senior Grade, 
Coast Artillery Corps. 


Sergt. Jasper Garrison, R. A. & N. U.,, at 
Fort Terry. N. Y., has added eleven new 
members to its ranks during the past month 
and many applications for membership are on 
hand awaiting action. The proposed lecture 
and ball to be given by the garrison had to 
be postponed until the latter part of this 
month or the early part of April on account of 
sickness in the family of Chaplain W. Mar- 
vine. C. A. C., which prevented him from de 
livering the lecture proposed. Letters of 
thanks have been received from Lieuts. W. R 
Bettison and G..Robinson, C. A. C., in ap 
preciation of the action of the garrison in 
electing them to honorary membership. Both 
gentlemen highly endorse our order and the 
purpose for which we are united together and 
hope that they will be able in future as in the 
past to help us in furthering the interest of 
the garrison. Sergt. John B. McCormick, 
1ooth Co., C. A. C., a charter member of the 
garrison, was discharged a few weeks ago and 
has re-enlisted for the same Company, his 
warrant being made continuous. We are all 
very glad to have the sergeant remain with 
ws as he has proved himself a good member of 
the Union and one of the pillars of our club. 
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100TH CO. (C. A. C.) BASKET BALL TEAM. 
_Leaders in the Fort Terry League. (Left to right, 
sitting): McKenna, Sergt. Donlon (Megr.), Barrett; 
(standing), Benjamin (Capt.), Baldwin, Palmer, Stout. 


What was probably the deciding game of 
the basket ball series at Fort Terry was played 
on the evening of March 11th, between the 
teams of the’ 1ooth and 133rd Companies, 
C. A. C., the score being 13 to 6 in favor of the 
100th Co. 


The 71st Co., C. A., of Fort Casey, cele- 
brated their success at target practice by 
giving a 100 per cent. dinner at their barracks 
on Sunday, March 1. The dinner was an ex- 
cellent one, and was enjoyed by the officers 
as well as the men of that post. 


The men at Fort Mansfield have been hard 
at work on the gunner’s course during the 
winter, and by their interest in the work have 
made good progress. 

Mechanic Wagoner, Privates Timms, Alt- 
house, and Marfi, at Fort Mansfield, have been 
made corporals. 


The friends of Sergt. G. A. Preston were 
sorry to see him leave Fort Warren for Fort 
Bayard on March 6th, but are hoping that he 
may soon be able to rejoin the goth Co. as 
the surgeons do not regard his case a serious 
one. 


The illustrated talk in the pavilion at Camp 
Columbia, Cuba, February 27, was on “South 
America and Spanish-American Bull Fight- 
ing,” by Captain Frank Parker. The talk was 
accompanied by cinematograph views, and was 
succeeded by a musical number. “The Black- 
smith’s Forge,” rendered by Chief Musician 
Savoca and the 27th Infantry Band. The di- 
rectors of the entertainment were Chaplains 
Rice and Waring; stage director, Captain Gil- 
christ; electrician, Sergeant Wise; chief usher, 
Corp. Litwiler 
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THE PULAHANE 


Way, way down in the South, South sea, 
In the land of the Sulu sun, 
Where the days are as hot as the proverbial 
hubs, 
And the nights as warm as can be, 
There dwelt a cute little Pulahane 
\ dear little Pul-a-han-ee. 


Way up in the hills on an island grim, 
He dwelt with his fam-i-lee, 

And he built his house in a cocoanut tree, 
And ate of the fruits of the island of sin, 
With never a thought of trouble for him, 

Had this bad little Pul-a-han-ee. 


“Our little brown brother” (a misnomer by 
Bill, 
When he ruled the land of the sea), 
Laid in a supply of munitions of war, 
And patiently waited the time for to kill 
The American soldier; he wanted his fill 
Of his brother, the Amer-i-can-ee. 


With bolo and spear he was armed cap-a-pie, 
And came down from his nest in the tree, 
He scented the blood of the foe from afar, 
Teeming with wrath, he gloried in war, 
Fighting and screaming, a demon was he,— 
Alas for the Pul-a-han-ee! 


Our tale is now told, they laid him to rest, 
Beneath his loved cocoanut tree, 
But the wail that went forth from the foe in 
our land, 
How “our little brown brother” was mur- 
dered (understand), 
That it made it seem cold in this tropical 
land, 
The land of the Pul-a-han-ee. 


GEORGE GRAHAM, 
Sergt. rst Class, Hosp. Corps, U. S. A. 


The vaudeville troupe organized among 
the men at Ft. Sam Houston by Lieut. Sturte- 
vant, 9th Infantry, is meeting with great 
success. They have given two performances 
so far and have made such a reputation for 
themselves that the next time they appear 
they will be greeted with a capacity house. 
Among the men taking part were Sergeant 
McKenzie, Sergeant McGowan, Parnell 
O'Malley, Billy Vose, McCullough and 
White, Hale and French, John Mulryan and 
I, L. Kaufman. Lieut. Sturtevant will short- 
ly take the troupe on a tour of Texas. 


The enlisted men of the 1st Cavalry, at Fort 
Clark, gave a masquerade before leaving for 
the Islands. The hall was beautifully dec- 
orated with flags. The costumes were very 
pretty and an enjoyable evening spent by all. 
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Not long since a huckster drove into a 
frontier post, with a load of fruits for which 
he asked exorbitant prices. Several soldiers, 
on mischief bent, called to him, “Give us some 
fruit and we'll fill three of these oil cans for 
you!” The old man looked at the cans lying 
in the dump pile then answered, “It’s a bar 
gain! I'll come for them before 1 go out!” 
Upon his return home that night, when un 
loading his wagon, he opened the cans to see 
if they were well filled. Great was his anger 
when he found that they were filled with 
water. He returned to the fort a few days 
later and threatened the soldiers to report 
them for the fraud. “Say one word!” said 
one man, “And you'll be in a nice box for re- 
ceiving what you thought was government 


property!” 


Few posts left in the army are isolated 
enough for the enjoyment of dances given in 
“the good, old-fashioned way.” One of these 
is Fort Apache, Arizona. Here the weekly 
dances continue and the number of couples 
never abates. The music is crude but inspir- 
ing. One of the orchestra’s instruments is an 
old organ with half its keys gone but no one 
cares if an occasional strain of the music is 
lost. Guests come from miles away. Many 
of them are Mormon ladies, the men never at- 
tending, but remaining at home to brood over 
the decided preference shown by their sisters, 
cousins and sweethearts for the soldiers. The 
officers and their families attend for a few of 
the first dances, generally leading in the grand 
march. A room is prepared for the babies. 
Blankets are placed on floors and tables for 
them to sleep till the first notes of reveilie 
are heard. Children anywhere over five take 
their places on the floor. “Will you give me 
the pleasure of dancing this dance with you?” 
a little chap of seven said, not long ago, to a 
woman nearly six feet tall, as he bowed the 
regulation bow and placed a hand on_ his 
heart. Suppers are served, they being  pre- 
pared by the soldiers’ wives, and old soldiers 
forget that a new army has sprung into exist- 
ence, with its new ways and new rulings and 
the good old-fashioned ‘Hospital Steward” 
forever a thing of the past. 


Private Lidell, Troop G, has returned to 
Fort Apache from Fort Riley, a graduate from 
the bakers’ school, 


Recruits lately assigned to Fort. Apache are 
doing remarkably good shooting. Troop G 
came out ahead in the competition on Febru- 
ary 21st, though many of the men on firing 
line were recruits. 


After more than four years at Fort Apache, 
the troops are looking forward with glee to 
the whispered rumors that they are to be 
among those who will be sent to the ma- 
neeuvres in September next, these to be some- 
where between San Francisco and Santa Bar- 
bara, California 
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Companies stationed at Fort Wright now 
lack only a few men. Forty-seven recruits 
arrived at the fort a few days ago and were 
divided 20 to Company C and 27 to Company 
LD. These companies are now up to their 
full quota. Thirty more recruits are expected 
to arrive at the fort early in April. The fort 
has a_ well-organized fife and drum band 
Chaplain Herbert Smith is drilling the corps, 
the drum major being Sergeant A. Wisch 
mack. It is reported that a military band 
from Fort Lawton is to be dispatched to the 
post in the near future. A report to the effect 
that the Third regiment is to be sent to the 
Philippines is not believed by officers at the 
post, who think there is no intention on the 
part of the war department of sending th 
men from Fort Wright till some time next 
year. The soldiers will resume dress parade 
in a month. 


Sergeant William A. Biddinger, 40th Com 
pany Coast Artillery, at Fort Howard, has 


been ordered to take the examination fot 
sergeant-major junior grade 


In the Post hall at Fort Sill, Okla., Battery 
B gave a masked ball the first week of March 
It was well attended and greatly enjoyed by 
the men and their guests 


The “I'll Try, Sir,”’ Social Club at Fort 
Logan gave a very delightful masquerade ball 
last week. Some of the costumes worn were 
extremely clever, especially those of Sergt 
Herrod, John H. Newby and Mrs. Flora 
Burns. 


Sergt. Herrod, of the band at Fort Logan, 
has been granted three months’ furlough which 
he will spend in the mountains of Colorado. 


The entertainment given in the Fort Ogle- 
thorpe gymnasium Friday evening in honor of 
Washington's Birthday was a great success 
Among the features of the evening were clog- 
dancing, darkey sketches, singing, and read- 
ing. The vocal solo rendered by William 
Bird of the 12th Cavalry was especially liked 
The Lyric Quartette. composed of Sergeant 
R. E. Wheeler and O. P. Stearns, troop “L”’; 
FE. Bolton and J. L. Collins, troop “B,” 12th 
Cavalry, sang several songs and were en- 
cored many times. The Fort Oglethorpe reg- 
imental basket-ball team defeated the National 
Guard Team of Chattanooga in the post gym 
nasium the last week in February. 


“Halt! who is there,”’ meekly said the rookie, 
doing his first guard tour 

“Officer of the Day,” came the reply 

“Advance Officer of the Day to be in- 
spected.”’ 


The troops at Fort Snelling register almost 
their full quota of men—but the term of en 
listment of a big percentage will be up in the 
course of the next three months. Many, how 
ever, say that they will re-enlist if the Pay 
Bill passes 
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At the Indoor Meet on Monday, February 
17th, at Fort Snelling, Troop H, 4th Cavalry, 
won the Post championship. The events in- 
cluded boxing, wrestling, horizontal bars, par- 
allel bars, rings, inclined ladder and jumping. 

Summary: 

Chinning the Bar 

First—Private Anderson, Trocp G, 4th Cav., 
18 times 

Second—Corporal Rathburn, Co. M, 28th Inf. 

lhird—Private Keenen, Co, L, 28th Inf. 

Parallel Bars, Dip and Rise 

First—Private Rexinger, Troop H, 4th Cav., 
18 times. 

Second—Sergt. 
Cav. 


Grabenzeh, Troop H, 4th 


lhird—Private Hartman, Troop H, 4th Cav. , 


Flying Rings 
First—Blacksmith Fuller, Troop H, 4th Cav. 
lime, 36 1/5 seconds. 

Second—Private Hammer, Troop G, 4th Cav. 
lhird—Private Baxter, Troop H, 4th Cav. 
Inclining Ladder 
First—Private Wilson, Co. T, 

lime, 10 seconds. 
Second—Private Winnie. Troop G, 4th Cav. 


28th Inf. 


hird—Private Baxter, Troop H, 4th Cay. 
Rope Chimbing 
First—Private Wilson, Co. T, 28th Inf. 
lime, 11 seconds. 
Second—Private Ressler, Troop G, 4th Cay. 
lhird—Private Stanley, Troop k, 4th Cav. 


Pole Climbing 


First—Private Kaad, Troop G, 4th Cav. 
lime, 10 seconds 

Second—Private Newman, Battery C, 3rd 
F. A. 

lhird—Private Rexinger, Troop H, 4th Cav. 


Standing Broad Jump 
Private Blanton, Co. K, 28th 
9 ft., 5% in. 
Corporal Lowery, Troop H, 4th Cay 
Private Mahoney, Troop H 4th Cay. 
Standing Htigh Jump 
Private Blanton, Co. K, 28th 
4 ft., 7 in 
Corporal Lowery. Troop H, 4th Cav. 
Private Brown, Troop F, 4th Cay. 
Boxing (Three-round Bouts) 
Private Tyrell, Troop E. 4th Cav. 
Private Rogers. Troop M, 4th Cav. 
Private Tyrell, winner 


Inf. Distance, 


Inf. Height, 


Private Starry, Co. L, 28th Inf. 
Private Henne, Co. K, 28th Inf. 
Private Henne, winner 


Private Yergey, Co, L, 28th Inf. 
Private Hansen, Battery C, 3rd F. A. 
Private Hansen, winner 
Wrestling (Catch-as Catch-Can) 


Private Fincel, Battery C, 3rd F. A. 
Private Rifkin, Troop E, 4th Cav 
Draw 


Private McMillian, Co. T. 
Private Dunder, Troop H, 4th Ca. 
Private Dunder. winner 
Private Blanton, Co, K, 28th 


28th Inf 


Inf 
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Private Harrow, Troop F, 4th Cav. 
Private Blanton, winner. 


Sergeant Noac of H Troop, 4th Cav., Fort 
Snelling, has been granted five months’ fur- 
lough on re-enlistment which he will spend 
with his family and friends in Germany. 


“BENO” 


By Wm. J. Green, Squadron Sergeant Major 
8th Cavalry 


A soldier lad, 
Khaki clad, 
left home one day, 
Smiling gay, 
kirm and straight, 
Was his gait; 
A Nation's pride, 
But woe betide— 
He went to the Philippine Islands. 


He took to drink, 
Sold by the Chink, 
He cut a swath, 

In a downward path, 
Got stooped and thin, 
From Beno and Gin; 
His eves did stare, 
With a raging glare— 


From Beno in the Philippine Islands. 
Dav bv day, 
His hair turned gray, 
He raved and swore, 
He fought and tore; 
His case was sad, 
For he went mad; 
In a padded cell, 
He does rave and yell— 
“Give me Beno—from the Philippine Islands.”’ 


A warning true 
For me and you, 
To never slip 
Into Beno’s grip: 
For the greatest wealth 
Is a perfect health; 
So in life’s long bout, 
Cut the Beno out— 
If vou go to the Philippine Islands. 


The third annual mid-winter, full-dress ball. 
given by the 45th Co. Coast Artillery, took 
place Feb. 20th in the hall at the. soldiers’ 
quarters at Fort DuPont, which were taste 
fully decorated for this occasion. The invi 
tations and programs were very attractive 
Upwards of 300 were present. The grand 
march was led by Captain Howard Landers, 
the Adjutant, and the wife of Captain Wal 
dron, the Company Commander. Music was 
furnished by the Post orchestra for the danc- 


ing which kept up until the small hours. 
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“The time has come when une great leaders 
of men, the Napoleons of finance and others, 
must be laid aside for a few minutes while we 
consider the plain, common American with 
whom we have to deal. As Lincoln once said: 
“God must have loved them or he would not 
have made so many of them.” I desire here 
to state in my place in the House and every- 
where else, whenever the question comes up 
of lifting up the whole mass of humanity in 
the United States, I lend my voice and my 
vote and my influence to it, and whenever the 
question comes of doing something for these 
modest, quiet, uncomplaining men, who serve 
their country day and night and who have 
practically parted with their liberty in order to 
help the country, then I am glad to have an 
opportunity of saying and doing something in 
their behalf. I think few men realize, who 
have never passed through it, just what it is 
for a man to say by a little stroke of the pen, 
“for three years I am not my own master. I 
go where I am ordered, I eat what I can get, 
I wear the clothes prescribed for me; in war 
or in peace, in cold or in heat, by night or by 
day, I hold myself ready and pledged to obey 
orders given me whether I like them or not.” 
We ought to consider that, and I hope we will 
do it. It is seldom we hear of a proposition 
to take care of the men who have no represen- 
tatives or lobbyists here and who could not get 
here and talk to us unless they left their posts 
of duty, for which they would be sent to jail 
or made to wear a ball and chain. Let us re- 
member them, gentlemen; let us do them sub- 
stantial justice, and let us do it now and do 
it quickly.—Representative Holiiday, of In- 
diana, on the increase of pay. 


REDUCED NUMBERS 


“Ye'’re havin’ it purty easy here, 
I see,” sez Mike McGann; 
(Mike had retired—after thirty year— 
As a non-commissioned man), 
“Easy, you damned old stiff,” sez I, 
“D’ye think that this is fun? 
With the ranks gettin’ thinner as days go by; 
As the men get discharged, or desert or die; 
We can’t man a single gun.” 


“The guard comes reg’lar with one ‘Night in;’ 
Each man does the work of four, 

Policin’ an’ sich; ’tis a howlin’ sin, 
We can’t go on pass no more. 

Not a bloomin’ recruit do we ever get; 

And about once a year we hang on to a ‘vet’— 
Maybe one out of each three score.” 


“But one more ‘hitch’ will let me out; 
Then J’ll have my thirty done; 

No more will I hear the First Sergeant shout 
‘Grab that rammer, Number One.’ 
Then back to the tall uncut for mine; 
No more time in the miil—nor a_ ten 

fine— 
Not even a pay-day ‘bun.’’ 


dollar 


M. J. Moore. 


lhursday evening, Mar. 5th, a very interest- 
ing entertainment all of local talent was given 


in the Y. M. C. A. at Fort Warren, under the 
able supervision of Mr, Will Adams of the 
Y. M. C. A. The program included a force- 


ful speech by Capt Adna G. Clarke, on ath- 
letics in general, and Fort Warren athletics in 
particular, as the entertainment was to em- 
phasize the recent victory in athletics. The 
men of Fort Warren won two handsome large 
cups at the recent Military Gymkhana in Bos- 
ton; and 14 gold medals, 2 silver and 1 bronze. 
Mrs. Adna G, Clarke (Birdie Baxter Clarke), 
read some of her verses, pertaining to soldier 
and garrison life, before a very appreciative 
audience. Master Paul Clarke recited an orig- 
inal poem of his mother’s, ““Guardhouse Tom” ; 
and little Adna and Bonita Clarke sang for the 
delighted audience, followed by Paul Clarke 
who gave a parody of the same written by 
Mrs. Clarke. Sergeant Duck rendered some 
good violin music, accompanied by Private 
Brown. Private Brown also gave three enjoy- 
able piano selections. Mr. Adams of Boston 
sang several charming songs most effectively, 
and Mr. Adams and Colonel Homer sang two 
duets together, which received thunderous ap- 
plause. Coffee and home-made doughnuts 
were afterward served the eighty or more en- 
listed men present, by the ladies of the garri- 
son. 


On Feb. 22nd Chaplain Easterbrook present- 
ed at the Post Exchange at Fort Worden a 
most admirable troupe of minstrels. For 
weeks the chaplain has been making trips be- 
tween the forts in the district, getting together 
the men that were gifted in dai-cing and sing- 
ing, and after constant work with them, the 
performance given was an excellent one. The 
singing and choruses were especially worthy of 
mention. The troupe was nandsomely cos- 
tumed, and at the expense of the minstrels 
themselves, as no admission was charged. The 
performance was presented also at Forts 
Flagler and Casey, and at Coupeville. 


A reception and entertainment was held in 
the rooms of the Army branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. at Fort Warren on the night of March 
5th in honor of the athletes competing in the 
Gymkhana. A most enjoyable entertainment 
was rendered, after which the ladies of the 
Post served coffee and doughnuts and the Post 
Commander, Lieut.-Col. W. B. Homer, served 
a delicious punch from the large silver cup 
The evening was closed by the entire garrison, 


led by the Commanding Officer, singing 
“Merrily We Roll Along.” 

Post Qr.-Mr. Sergeant Nels J. Thorud, 
U. S. A., has just returned to Fort Warren 


from a two months’ furlough spent in Norway. 
Sergt. Thorud was accompanied bv Mrs. 
horud and her sister, Miss Patrina Bergin. 
Miss Bergin intends to remain at Fort Warren 
during the summer. 

Electrician Sergeant Weikel, of Fort War- 
ren, was discharged and re-enlisted for another 
three years. 
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FORT WARREN 1907 FOOTBALL TEAM. 

(Top row) Capt. Adna G. Clarke, C. A. C., Ath- 
letic officer, Brusso, McCaffery, Billings, Williams 
(Capt.), Streeter, Marshall, rst Lieut. F. M. Hinkle, 
C. A. C. (coach). (Lower row): Perry, Wilson, 
Flynn, Dillion, Dunlap, Grigg, Flaherty. 


This team never lost a service game. Points 
scored, 45; points scored by opponents, 5 


The 1st Corps Cadets of Boston, Mass., held 
a Military Gymkhana in Boston on February 
28, 1908, at which the men stationed at Fort 
Warren competed, winning a large silver cup 
awarded to the organization making the largest 
number of points, also a silver cup awarded to 
the team, consisting of eight men, making the 
best time in wall scaling, and eighteen gold 
medals, which were awarded to each competi- 
tor securing a place in the finals of each event. 
The team from Ft. Warren had a total of 22 
points, the next highest having but 9 points to 
their credit. 

In a field of 264 competitors, Sergt. Lynch 
won Ist in the 16-lb. shot; Corp. Cope Ist in 
the equipment race; Corp. Streeter, Private 
Marshall, Musician Moline and Private Klyce 
won Ist in the three-legged team relay race; 
Sergt. Lynch and Private Perry won 2d in the 
rescue race; Private Frank M. Reed won 2d in 
the equipment race, and Private H. C. King 3d 
in the blank cartridge race. Sergt. Lynch, Corp. 
Streeter, Corp. Flynn, Corp. Flanagan, Mu- 
sician Moline, Privates Marshall, King and 
McCaffery won the wall scaling event in 28 
second, three seconds better than the next best 
team. Names of team (see cut): 

(Top row)—Corp. John Flynn, Private Ber- 
nard J. McCaffery, Sergt. Elmer L. D. Billings. 
Sergt. Wm. Lynch, Mech. Charles V. Williams. 
Private Ramzy Grigg; (Middle row)—Captain 
Adna G. Clarke, C. A. C. Athletic Officer, Corp. 
John J. Flanagan, Corp. Irving Streeter, Pri- 
vate W. H. Marshall, Co. Corp. Arthur C. 
Cope, C. A. C. Private Fred Perry, Private 
Herman C. King; (Lower row)—Private W. 
W. Klyce, Private Frank M. Reed, Musician 
Carl Moline, Private Tom H. Scarbrough, Pri- 
vate Benjamin Yates, Sergt. Charley Johnson. 
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FORT WARREN BASKET BALL TEAM. 
(Left to right): Capt. Adna G. Clarke, C. A. C., 
Athletic officer, Serg’t. Wm. Lynch, Corp. John 
Flynn, Pvt. W. H. Marshall, Corp. Irving Streeter, 
Mus. Joseph McKeon, Pvt. Fred Perry. 


Schedule of games played by the Fort War- 
ren Basket Ball team: 


Games played with. Score. Won by. 
Fort Banks..........25-8 ....... Fort Warren 
Fort Banks..........35-4 e 
TRE TOPICS. ose s esses 30-4 ne am 
NMI As Pins s k5'n'e SED sine on vic 
Commonwealth A. A. 22-13....... - 
S. Framingham, A. A. 28-18. Framingham, A. A. 
The Biglow Co......29-19.......Fort Warren 
Troop A, Nat. Lan- 

nig Wier ca ac SOPMIDS Gaines Troop A 
Vernon A. A........30-16....... Fort Warren 
Fort Andrews.......41-8 ....... “i 
Page Class. .........16-24.........Page Class 
S. Framingham......42-13....... Fort Warren 
Port Banks........... SEED orc cigs ae Bt 
Fort Andrews.......40-13....... 


Commonwealth A. A. 16-8 ....... 
Naval Reserves......22-17....... 
Brown Class, Somer- 
WES cis wos ceccesnbdet®: <5 55... Brown Cisas 





FORT WARREN ATHLETIC TEAM THAT WON 
THE MILITARY GYMKHANA 
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PAULINE FREDERICK IN “TODDLES” AT THE GARRICK THEATRE. 
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EDNA CHASE IN JOE WEBER’S BURLESQUE OF “THE MERRY WIDOW” 
AT WEBER’S MUSIC HALL. 
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BRENTWOOD 
(From a water-color drawing by Brigadier-General J. P. Farley 


REMINISCENCES 


(Concluded ) 


A hark-back by one of the many who in their youth put aside the opportunt- 
ties for selj-aggrandizement and consecrated their days, their abilities, and their 
lives to the splendid service of the soldier, to the maintenance of the American 
Republic, and have now received their last detail—‘ordered home.” 


BY 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL J. P. FARLEY 
U. S. A. Retired 


As this paper is reminiscent in 
character and something has been said 
of the residences on the James River 
and my early associations as a boy at 
those places, | am led here to speak 
of the Potomac section of the Sunny- 
South. There are none among the old 
residents of the District of Columbia 
who are not familiar with the names of 
such places as Mount Vernon, Arling- 
ton, Giesboro, Eckington, The Van Ness 
Place, The Octagon, Silver Spring, 
Brightwood and Brentwood. 

Mrs. Sherwood in her reminiscences 
of Washington society refers to many of 
these places and to Brentwood, in these 
terms: “And then we had always a de- 


lightful treat in visiting Brentwood at 
that time kept up with true Southern 
hospitality. This estate was owned by 
General Robert Brent, Paymaster Gen- 
eral U, S. A., and later the first Mayor 
of Washington City under Jefferson, in 
whom this appointment was vested. Gen- 
eral Brent, my great-grandfather, mar- 
ried the daughter of Notley Young of 
Giesboro, the owner of a large planta- 
tion on which the City of Washington 
was located. Brentwood is distant about 
one and one-half miles from the Capitol 
as the bird flies and on the northeast 
line, but when reckoned by the muddy 
roads and winding lanes of earlier days 
seemingly a much greater distance. 
















































Thornton and Latrobe had designed and 
constructed the Capitol building at 
Washington and for this reason the lat- 
ter was selected as the architect of the 
Brentwood Manor. The building was to 
be in miniature scale and in exterior form 
a counterpart of the old Capitol, 

The cupola surrounding the dome of 
the rotunda, or ‘round room,’ was a 
striking feature in its construction, and 
under that dome the traditions of the 
Pearson family centered. The Honor- 
able Joseph Pearson, M.C., of North 
Carolina, my maternal grandfather, mar- 
ried the daughter of General Brent 
(Eleanor), and some years after her 
death married Catherine Worthington, 
or Georgetown, D. C. It was under this 
dome, in the round room, that the many 
daughters of the family were given and 
received in marriage and here all the 
members of the family as they passed 
from earth rested for a brief period be- 
fore final interment. 

On entering the house one was always 
impressed by the spacious hall extending 
the full length of the main building par- 
allel with its front face, The round 
room, with its folding doors at all times 
open, was immediately opposite the main 
entrance and being handsomely furn- 
ished showed to great advantage. Its 
elaborate carved and beautiful Italian 
inarble mantel and imported chandelier 
with its myriad of crystal prisms lent a 
pleasing effect to the whole. On either 
side of the round room were folding 
doors which opened into the dining 
room on the one hand, and the drawing- 
room on the other, both of which rooms 
constituted the wings of the main build- 
ing, and corresponded, so to express it, 
with the Senate Chamber and the House 
of Representatives of the building after 
which this mansion was designed. 

In front of the dining-room and to the 
right hand as we enter the hall—in the 
same wing with it—was a guest room 
which also opened into the hallway by 
folding doors. The rooms of the house 
further to the rear on this side were bed- 
rooms and in the opposite wing and in 
rear of the long drawing room (which 
also opened into the hall by folding 
doors) were rooms used for domestic 
purposes. In the second story of the 
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main building and grouped around the 
sustaining walls of the dome were a 
number of bedrooms and a circular hall- 
way. 

When for purposes of entertainment 
the doors of all the rooms on the lower 
floor were thrown open and the house 
brilliantly lighted the effect was most 
impressive.” 

How well I remember when a boy 
of but eight or ten years of age slipping 
out into the darkness of night on occa- 
sions such as these to get a glimpse of 
the fireflies in the woods, the fireflies at 
such time being the flickering sidelights 
of old-time hacks and coaches, with 
which the vistas and odd spaces in the 
woods were literally packed. The fire- 
flies of a summer night were of a dif- 
ferent specie, and afforded us boys and 
girls no end of fun, though the chirrup 
of the katydid, the croaking of the tree- 
frog, the flash of the heat lightening with 
its mutterings of distant thunder, had no 
charms for me, and possessed my young 
mind with a deep sense of loneliness and 
with grim forebodings. 

Bear with me, kind reader, since I 
must paint my picture as I see it, through 
the long vista of years, though even to 
this day the exterior of the old house, in 
its disintegrated and timeworn condition, 
serves me well in describing it as it was. 
Two stories in height, with one story ad- 
ditions projecting from each side and 
from the rear, graced in front by an 
artistic portico with Greek columns, the 
house presented a most picturesque ap- 
pearance. Its brick walls, stuccoed with 
a creamy white pebbled surface, glittered 
in the sunshine against a setting of azure 
blue sky and silken green carpet, the 
whole relieved for the most part by the 
rose vine and clematis. 

At the time of the construction of the 
building it was a mooted question as to 
its exact location: should the site be that 
of “Orchard Hill,’ commanding an all- 
round view of city and country, or upon 
a knoll of equal elevation in a dense for- 
est of oak, chestnut and hickory trees? 

Here the architect held full sway, 
and determined upon the latter site. 
In front of the building a broad circu- 
lar clearance was cut, with openings 
through the woods—three wide vistas 
converging to a common centre, the por- 
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tico of the house. There was thus af- 
forded a fine view of the Capitol, of the 
blue waters of the Anacostia, and of that 
portion of the city east of the Capitol, 
where George Washington had antici- 
pated the greatest development. The 
portico from which these several views 
were to be had, and where the vistas con- 
verged, though small, was adequate, and 
in strict accord with the rules of art. It 
was approached by a flight of broad steps 
flanking the circular driveway, and on 
either side of the portico a somewhat 
abrupt slope of greensward led down to 
the common level. These “hills,” so- 
called, were the hearts’ delight of the 
children and their visiting friends. There 
were no hard and fast rules set for the 
little ones of this household, and, if I may 
venture to express myself in modern par- 
lance, there was no “race suicide” in that 
family. The pantry and storeroom keys 
were left within easy reach of petty 
thieves, though the house servants, all of 
African descent, would never have haz- 
arded such venture, since it was well un- 
derstood that it was against them, and 
them only, that the lock and bolt was 
turned. Let it not be forgotten that in 
all Southern households the “white 
folks” were secure in everything save 
edibles, as none were more faithful than 
the house servants of early days, slaves 
though they may have been—none more 
devoted to the family and proud of its 
traditions, but they were equally quick to 
apprehend that for the sake of their mas- 
ters, as well as themselves, they must be 
well fed and well conditioned, and fed, it 
must be, from their master’s hand. 
While rambling along in this haphaz- 
ard way with my pen to-day, I am re- 
minded it was but yesterday that I found 
myself climbing old rail fences and wend- 
ing my way through the now neglected 
and overgrown woods, crushing the dead 
leaves and crackling branches under foot 
in my approach to the old homestead of 
my early youth. The sweet scent of the 
withered leaves refreshes my aged mem- 
ory and lends inspiration to my thoughts. 
For I am sleeping and dreaming. Resting 
under the old hickory tree where long 
years ago I gathered its nuts and cracked 
them on the outcropping rock at my side. 
Before me is the old house, its one-time 
snowy-white surface a dingy gray; the 
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stucco has fallen from the brick, the vines 
are shrivelled and dead, and now an old 
negress, followed by her faithful watch- 
dog, approaches. She has heard of me, 
and knows much of the old family. All 
are dead now, all of the old generation, 
How many are the things that serve to 
bring back to each and to all some happy 
memories of the past, awakening cher- 
ished recollections and reviving dormant 
hopes? The ripple of the poplar leaf, 
the sparkle of sunlight on the ocean 
wave, the fragrance of the orange blos- 
som, the rose and the violet-—the blossom 
of early spring, the hyacinth, the lilac, 
the tulip and the pansy. These things all 
have promise in them; but what a con- 


trast here! Dead leaves, dead hopes, - 


and an old habitation failen into disuse 
and decay! “When man resigns his em- 
pire decay asserts its own, and with 
steady but sure effect proceeds to de- 
molish the proudest works of his hand.” 

But let me dream on! There over to 
the west is old Orchard Hill, just as it 
was a century gone by, and there it will 
remain, whatever else betides. There, 
too, is the old cider press, and here the 
scent of rotten apples is wafted to me on 
the gentle breeze, refreshing my sleeping, 
dreaming sense. How delicious the aro- 
ma! And there, close beside the press, 
on the very crest of the hill, is the 
old oak tree which I have climbed 
so often, viewing around and below 
vast acres of wheat and corn, with 
sheep and cattle ranging far and near, 
and in mid-distance the sleeping city, 
veiled in a haze of dust—a mass of con- 
glomerate—a city but in name—a South- 
ern town—a country village, and with all 
the attributes thereof. There, too, is the 
promised bounty of the orchard, the well- 
stocked barns, the old white horse, my 
horse; and over on the opposite side of 
the house the sweet-scented garden, its 
fruit and flowers the pride of old 
uncle Daniel, the gardener, whose rapid 
and unlooked-for descent from a cherry 
tree he had climbed in my behalf—this, 
too, has left its impress. Poor old man! 
How he suffered, and all for me! Then, 
too, the strawberries! I must not for- 
get those berries. How many thousands 
of them have I picked, and how many 
hundreds have I eaten in the picking! 
None other than the soil of Maryland 
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could yield such berries. The dairy cel- 
lar, its pans of milk and richest cream, 
and, above all and beyond all, the bonny- 
clabber. Those who know of these 
things know them well and need no tell- 
ing; those who know them not cannot be 
made to understand them by anything 
that is written. The bonny-clabber, with 
its coating of the brownest of brown 
sugar and the richest of rich cream, is 
something to be tasted to be felt. But 
all these things have passed and gone— 
every cubic foot of soil of the old place 
at this day is worth its weight in dust of 
gold. And here my day-dream ends. 
During the Civil War, and many years 
after the war, the reputation of Brent- 
wood was well sustained, though at 
times the farm was converted into a mili- 
tary camp and dotted over with the white 
tents of our soldiery. Carlisle P. Pat- 
terson, Superintendent of the Coast Sur- 
vey, beloved by all who knew him, the 
son of the late Commander Patterson, of 
the Navy, had stood under the dome of 
the “round room” and there possessed 
himself of the hand of one of the most 
charming daughters of the family, and 
the old place was kept up in the most 
hospitable manner, though for many 
years sowing bayonets in lieu of grain, 
reaping, however, a harvest of good- 
will from the soldier element of our 
land. How strange all this seemed dur- 
ing the first few months of my army ca- 
reer, and this was further emphasized 
by a dinner given the captain of my bat- 
tery and his officers. Some twenty of us 
army men were the invited guests, all in 
uniform—a contrast here, indeed, with 
the days of old! Another, and a better 
contrast still, if we revert to the hard- 
tack and bean soup dinner of the camp 
mess, but this, though a contrast, was no 
surprise to one familiar with the larder 
and the lockup closets of the dear old 
house. So it went on, all during the war, 
and after the war the hospitalitv of 
Brentwood became a password in Wash- 
ington societv, but I must linger no 
longer in this section of the land, in 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” and will ask 
the reader to return with-me to the River 
James and see what remains of the good 
old times in a section -desolated by war. 
Some kind critic observes: “Tt would 
have added to your paper on Brentwood 
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to have told more of the successive fam- 
ilies in the old house. It is, as you know, 
the lives of men which alone give in- 
terest to places in this world, and it is 
only the immortal part of them, which is 
caught in literature, and the reason that 
there is so much abortive literature is be- 
cause there is no life in it.” Perhaps, 
old friend, perhaps! But much of all I 
write of Brentwood is a day-dream after 
all, and have | not warned the reader 
that in wending my way through the 
overgrown woods and lanes of Brent- 
wood | am alone and have but returned 
to view the things that were, leaving 
family traditions in the sacred precincts 
of the family tomb.* 

Among the first, if not the very first 
orders issued by General McClellan in 
assuming command of the Army of the 
Potomac on July 25th, 1861, relieved all 
officers of artillery from staff duty and 
ordered them to their respective bat- 
teries. This deprived me of further 
service with General Mansfield, and of 
the opportunity of witnessing the first 
contest in the waters of the James River 
at its very mouth, a point just off the 
shore of Newport News, where General 
Mansfield had his headquarters and com- 
manded the land forces. As what here 
follows bears directly upon the status of 
the James River during the war, my 
earlier chapter being devoted to this sec- 
tion of our country before the war, I 
shall have some remarks to enter con- 
cerning the action of March 8th and oth, 
1862, wherein the new era in ironclad 
warfare was inaugurated. 

During the summer of 1861 General I. 
Bankhead Magruder, who commanded 
a Confederate force at Williamsburg, 
constructed a line of intrenchments at 
Jamestown Island, Va., resting his right 
flank on the James River at this point. 
These entrenchments were of the bastion 


*In visiting the family vault at the end of the garden 
walk at Brentwood some two years ago some one has 
written: “The tomb was constructed, so far as can he 
learned, in the year 1819, and was used from time to 
time as a receptacle for such members of the family as 
desired to be interred within it. It is constructed of 
solid granite blocks, almost square in shape, and sur- 
mounted by an arched roof set off by a heavy project- 
ing cornice, resembling somewhat those used by the 
ancient Egyptians at Luxor and Karnak. An ivy vine, 
with thick roots and branches, nearly covers the sides 
and roof of the tomb, while the immediate surround- 
ings are heavily grown with deep underbrush and trees. 
Just over the doorway is the Latin quotation: ‘Re- 
quiescat in pace.’ This is the only inscription to be 
seen.” In this vault rest the remains of Robert Brent. 
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order, and were armed, for the most 
part, with field guns and with a few guns 
of larger calibre, such as the old style 
Columbiads. Reference to the official 
records of the Civil War indicate the im- 
portance of this defense at Jamestown to 
the Confederates. Yet in all written ac- 
counts of this place it is singular that 
nothing is said of this feature of the 
island’s history. 

General Magruder, in his reports, 
urged the Confederate authorities to take 
active measures to fortify and defend a 
point of such strategic value. His rec- 
ommendations were heeded, and in Oc- 
tober, 1861, he directed one regiment to 
take post on Jamestown Island, report- 
ing to Captain Catsby Jones, of the Con- 
federate Navy (later the executive officer 
of the “Merrimac.”) Soon after this 
Lieutenant De Lagnel, with a company 
of the regiment, was sent to Mulberry 
Point on the James River for the purpose 
of sinking a number of canal boats at the 
mouth of the Warwick River, the more 
fully to protect the Confederate position 
at Williamsburg, and shortly after this a 
troop of Cavalry was sent to Grove 
Wharf and later to Jamestown Island, 
owing to the impression that the Union 
troops were about to ascend the James 
River. 

When it was reported, though erro- 
neously, that the Union troops were 
about simultaneously to advance by the 
James and York rivers, six thou- 
sand men were ordered to Jamestown. 
These troops were withdrawn from that 
place in December, 1861, but shortly 
after, when Magruder determined to 
hold the works at Spratleys, Jamestown 
and Williamsburg, he realized that if a 
Union force should pass the post on the 
lower James, that not only would his 
flank be exposed, but his rear and line of 
communication would be threatened. He, 
therefore, called for four or five thousand 
North Carolina volunteers for Jamestown 
Island, in order the more fully to secure 
the Peninsular against an advance of his 
adversary. 

On the hour when Magruder’s men re- 
sponded to a “call to arms” at James- 
town, a tragedy was being enacted in 
the nearby waters of the Chesapeake, the 
recital of which will for all time grace 
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the annals of naval warfare. Those of 
our day remember well the anxiety and 
dismay that possessed the people of the 
North at that hour when the Merrimac 
began her deadly work, and nothing, it 
would seem, could avert the certain ca- 
lamity ahead, save the arrival of the lit- 
tle Monitor to turn the tide of battle. The 
question was on every tongue, “Will she 
be equal to her task?” 

When the construction of the Manas- 
sas, a Mississippi steamer, made over 
into an ironclad, became known to all in 
the early days of the war, and the de- 
struction and abandonment of the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard on April 19th, 1861, en- 
abled the Confederates to possess them- 
selves of the old line frigate Merri- 
mac, there soon came to us the note of 
warning that she was being remodeled as 
an ironclad. 

With such facts before us, heroic 
measures were at once inaugurated, and 
Providence, reinforced by an act of Con- 
gress, dated August 3, 1861, authorized 
bids to be invited for the delivery, within 
one hundred days, of an iron-clad vessel, 
the speed of which should not be less 
than eight knots and the cost of which 
should not exceed $275,000. Seventeen 
responses to this call were received in 
the Naval Bureau of Construction, all of 
which were accompanied by elaborate 
plans and specifications. 

Ericsson, a Swede by birth and a nat- 
uralized American citizen, was the suc- 
cessful bidder, but he required a grace 
of forty days for the fulfillment of his 
contract. In 1854, he had submitted a 
plan to the French government, during 
the Crimean War, which in all respects 
was similar to that of his Monitor of 
later days; but the project met with no 
favor at the hands of that government. 
France had its Gloire and England had 
it Warrior before the Monitor ap- 
peared upon the scene, but, their merits 
were never established and, in fact, but 
little, if any confidence was had in these 
vessels. Though imperfect in its con- 
struction and defective in points of de- 
tail, the arrival of the Monitor off the 
Capes of Virginia, on the evening of 
the 8th of March, 1862, closed the epoch 
of wooden naval warfare and opened 
the era of the iron-clad, with it, has been 
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said, “a distinctness as startling as it was 
momentous.” 

The draft of the Merrimac was so 
great (22 feet), that the pilot, at first, 
refused to take her out of the Elizabeth 
River, and here was a clear gain in 
point of time for the Union cause. On 
Saturday morning, March 8th, the Mer- 
rimac stood on straight for the Congress 
and the Cumberland, and when she was 
within three-quarters of a mile, the latter 
vessel opened on her with heavy pivot 
guns, closely followed by the guns of 
the Congress. McLean Buchanan, a 
brother of the Confederate commander, 
was an officer of the Congress, and the 
Merrimac passing that vessel, steered di- 
rectly for the Cumberland; the Confed- 
erate flag officer hoped that the Con- 
gress Would surrender on seeing the fate 
of her consort, and that his’ brother 
would thus escape. In passing the Con- 
gress the Merrimac delivered her star- 
board broadside, which was quickly re- 
turned and the rapid fire from both ves- 
sels was maintained on the ironclad. The 
Merrimac continued her course and 
struck the Cumberland at right angle un- 
der the fore channels, on the starboard 
side; and the blow, although hardly per- 
ceptible on the iron-clad, seemed to those 
on board the Cumberland as if the whole 
ship’s side had been smashed in. The 
Cumberland sank to her tops with her 
ensign still flying at the peak.* One- 
third of the crew of this noble ship per- 
ished and the entire crew would have 
gone down with their ship had the con- 
test been on the open sea and in deeper 
water. The Congress escaped the fate 
of the Cumberland by running ashore, 
striking her colors and hoisting the white 
flag. 

At this juncture, through the gross 
carelessness of the Union battery com- 
mander at Newport News or it may 
have been unwarranted zeal and mis- 
taken desire to participate in the fray, 
the Merrimac was fired upon by these 
batteries, when her officers and crew 
were upon the open deck, striving in 
every way to aid the crews of the Con- 
gress and Cumberland. At this mo- 


*During the whole war there was no finer incident 
than this, and the bravery of the officers and men of 
the Cumberland even won the applause of the enemy. 
Admiral David Porter. 5 
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ment, several of the Confederates were 
killed and wounded and Commander 
Buchanan was shot through the thigh 
while Lieutenant Minor was_ shot 
through the side. This was a little too 
much for the Confederates to stand and 
on the instant the deck of the Congress 
was raked fore and aft by shot and shell 
and in total disregard of her signal of 
distress. 

At 7 o'clock in the evening the Merri- 
mac ceased firing and retired to Seweil’s 
Point for the night, carrying with her 
two killed and nineteen wounded out of a 
crew of three hundred and fifty. Her cap- 
tain and one lieutenant were among the 
number of those seriously if not fatally 
wounded. And now a word for the 
Monitor, In tow of the Seth Low, a New 
York tugboat, and with a crew that had 
been in commission but ten days, she 
started down the New York harbor on 
the afternoon of March 6th, and her 
officers, hearing the heavy firing as they 
passed Cape Henry on March 8th, 
stripped their vessel of her sea rig and 
prepared for action. The passage from 
New York had been difficult and danger- 
ous. Shortly after 7 A. M. on the follow- 
ing day the Merrimac attempted to ram 
the JJonitor, and the iron-clads became 
engaged at such close quarters that they 
came in contact. The Merrimac attempt- 
ed to run down her pigmy antagonist, but 
Worden, her captain, gave the onitor a 
broad sheer and took the blow of the ram 
on his starboard quarter, whence it 
glanced off without doing injury. Aftera 
contest of two hours the J/onitor hauled 
off to hoist shot into the turret, and at 
half after eleven renewed the engage- 
ment. At this juncture Worden was blind- 
ed and disabled, his quartermaster and 
pilot shocked, and this before Lieutenant 
Green could leave the turret and get into 
the pilot house to assume command. 
During these unavoidable moments of 
delay the J/onitor was steaming no one 
knew whither. 

Van Brunt, of the Minnesota, suppos- 
ing his protector disabled, was just about 
to destroy his ship, but at the moment 
perceived that Catesby Jones, a gallant 
officer, the commander of the Merrimac, 
had retired his vessel from the fight and 
was apparently returning to Norfolk. 

“Though both iron-clads were severely 
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pounded, neither had developed its of- 
fensive strength, and the only serious 
casualty on either side in this day’s fight 
was the injuries received by the Moni- 
tor’s captain. Lieutenant John L. Wor- 
den, who after two sleepless days and 
nights, sailed his ship into Hampton 
Roads, only to find the Union fleet thor- 
oughly demoralized, and that the whole 
weight of the crisis must rest upon him. 
On the following morning he took his un- 
tried vessel into action with an enemy 
whose powers had just been proved in a 
successful engagement and whose com- 
paratively enormous size caused his little 
battery to sink into insignificance. 

“The close of the battle found the ene- 
my in apparent retreat, the blockade un- 
broken, the fleet saved and the Roads 
unconquered, And the names of Worden 
and Monitor shall ever be linked by the 
country in affectionate remembrance.” 

Worden, so Admiral Porter tells us, 
had specific instructions not to use his 
steel projectiles or a twenty-five pound 
powder charge in his guns, and in the 
light of subsequent events and from what 
we now know of the strength and dura- 
bility of those guns, I may state it as my 
individual opinion that had Worden de- 
parted from the letter of his order, a de- 
cisive victory would most certainly have 
been determined in his favor. 

The contest of the 9th has always been 
considered a drawn battle, but it was po- 
tent in effect since it warned the Monitor 
not to renew the fight alone when chal- 
lenged some weeks after and it deterred 
the Merrimac from trying her hand in a 
contest with our entire fleet and the Fort 
Monroe batteries. She was therefore 
“bottled up” and had to be destroyed by 
her own people and in her own waters. 

The 1oth Army Corps, with which I 
had served during the siege of Charles- 
ton (1863-64) was transferred from the 
Department of the South in the spring of 
1863, to the James River, and this corps, 
with others, constituted the Army of the 
James, under General Benjamin Butler, 
whose headquarters were at Bermuda 
Hundred, on that river. Some few 
months after this transfer, I found myself 
under orders to join the Army of the 
Potomac, the headquarters of which were 
at City Point, Virginia. There I assumed 
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the command of the Ordnance Depot of 
the armies operating against Richmond 
shortly after the disastrous explosion of 
which I shall here make brief mention. 

When Lieutenant-General U. S. Grant 
assumed command of the Eastern armies 
and took the field in person, with Meade 
as his lieutenant, the force with which 
he had to cope consisted of some sixty- 
seven thousand well conditioned veteran 
soldiers, and two hundred and twenty- 
four guns, commanded by General Rob- 
ert E. Lee. 

Grant’s main object was to capture 
Lee’s army, and, incidentally, the capital 
of the Confederacy. With a total force 
of one hundred and twenty-two thousand 
men, and three hundred and _ sixteen 
guns, he determined to march directly 
against his adversary, and as the sequel 
showed, he arrived at, or near, the same 
point that McClellan had finally adopted 
as his base of supplies, and City Point, 
Va., became General Grant’s depot, and 
the James River his line of communica- 
tions. 

The combined operations of the Army 
of the Potomac and the Army of the 
James, striking the enemy simultaneously 
front and rear, greatly facilitated the ad- 
vance of the Army of the Potomac by 
the overland route. And yet, even while 
so operating, Grant’s losses were enor- 
mous. In the two months during which 
the battles of the Wilderness, Spotts- 
ylvania, North Anna, Drury’s Bluff, To- 
topatomoy, Cold Harbor, and the Battle 
of the Mine at Petersburg, were fought, 
his losses aggregated in killed and 
wounded alone, some fifty thousand men, 
while the exhausting effect of this cam- 
paign, the country being low and marshy, 
showed itself in an immense sick list of 
malarial diseases. The Confederate Army 
had this one great advantage, its per- 
sonnel was inured to the climate and fur- 
thermore the enemy operated always on 
interior lines, and near his base. 

It would be safe to say that Grant’s 
force was depleted fifty per cent. as 
against a depletion in the ranks of his ad- 
versary of not more than thirty per cent. 
up to the time a lodgement was effected 
by the Union Army on the south bank of 
the James River, at City Point, Va. The 
strength of the opposing armies in July, 
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1864, may then be reckoned at seventy 
thousand, and forty thousand men, and in 
favor of the Union Army. Grant, as he 
had a right to do, counted upon large 
reinforcements by conscription, whereas 
the losses of his adversaries could not 
longer be so compensated. 

This game of war, with loss of four or 
even six to one could therefore be played 
with impunity by the commander of the 
Union armies. 

McClellan’s plan of campaign in 1862 
followed by operations against Rich- 
mond, with base of supplies first at the 
White House on the York River, and 
later with base at Harrison’s Landing, 
James River—resulted in a disposition of 
forces analogous to that finally attained 
by Grant in 1864, and foreign military 
critics agree that McClellan’s course was 
by far the best that he could at the 
time have pursued. His change of front 
and change of base from White House 
to the James was a masterly stroke, re- 
sulting as it did in well-establishing his 
army, and terminating the seven days’ 
fights in victory at Malvern Hill. 

Grant’s plan of overland march was 
the only one practicable at the later day 
(1864). 

McClellan, as a strategist, knew full 
well what the result would be should he 
advance directly upon Richmond, retain- 
ing Washington City as his base. 

He knew that every battle would be 
drawn, every victory achieved would find 
the opposing force on shorter lines, while 
his army would be farther and farther 
from its base, and with its front more 
and more extended. He studied the map 
as an engineer and strategist, and noted 
thereon streams, such as Bull Run, Ac- 
quia, Rapidan, Rappanhannock, Mata- 
pony, North Anna, South Anna, or bet- 
ter still, the rivers Potomac, York and 
James. 

He fully realized that these water 
courses were one, and all, defensive lines 
for an adversary in retreat; all running 
to the Chesapeake on parallel lines, and 
on lines at right angles to that which 
must be his inevitable line of advance 
upon Richmond. His: judgment in this 
matter was therefore fully vindicated by 
Grant’s later campaign and the use that 
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was ultimately made of the James River 
as a line of supply. 

Not far from City Point, on the James 
River, where General Grant had his heaa- 
quarters, in July, 1864, opposite the line 
of Confederate entrenchments around 
Petersburg, Virginia, a main gallery 511 
feet long and 4™% feet in cross section, 
had been constructed, terminating in a 
mine 23 feet below the surface of the 
ground. The capacity of the mine was 
eight thousand pounds of gunpowder. 

On the 30th of July, 1864, at 3 A. M.., 
our troops were drawn up for the assault 
tc. be made as soon as the mine should 
be exploded. General Grant was himself 
present on the field. The fuse was ig- 
nited and it was expected the explosion 
would take place in ten minutes there- 
after. The time seemed to be intermi- 
nable and there was a delay of another 
ten minutes creeping upon the Union 
forces. The advantage of the surprise 
that was intended was entirely lost. 

The Confederates had observed our 
columns in readiness for assault and had 
brought their field batteries to the point 
where the concentration for attack was 
being made. After the lapse of an hour, 
a division ordnance officer and a private 
soldier volunteered at the risk of their 
lives to go to the mine. They discovered 
when half way through the gallery that 
at a splice in the fuse the fire had been 
extinguished. This examination was 
made at a great hazard by the two volun- 
teers. When the fuse had been relighted 
and the explosion resulted, a crater was 
formed 170 feet long, 60 feet wide and 
from 25 to 30 feet deep. There were pro- 
jected into the air at the time of the ex- 
plosion, masses of rock, earth and por- 
tions of human bodies, all commingled, 
and the crater, at the moment of assault 
became, as it has been described by Gen. 
Horace Porter, “A cauldron of hell!” 

General E. P. Alexander, of the Con- 
federate Army, tells us that the bulk of 
the earth mingled with the debris, fell im- 
mediately around the crater, forming a 
high embankment, as it were, all around 
it, with one enormous clod the size of a 
small cabin perched about the middle of 
the inside rim and remained there as a 
landmark for months. The parapets of 
Elliott Salient were partially destroyed 
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and they and the bomb proofs of adjacent 
trenches buried by the falling earth. 

Thus ended the mine explosion at Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia, and it has been said 
that the failure of the fuse, with the con- 
sequent delay, robbed the venture of the 
character of a surprise and had much to 
do with the prolongation of the war. How 
much, may be better learned from the 
writings of General E. P. Alexander, C. 
A., in Scribner's Magazine, February, 
1907. 

General Grant is said to have been 
much disturbed more than at any prev- 
ious time of his service by the trap into 
which his troops found themselves, when 
in the crater with the dead and dying 
Confederates—the fire of the field batter- 
ies of his opponent cutting off the re- 
treat of those who were clinging to the 
advanced and only safe side of the crater. 

As a retaliatory measure, following the 
Petersburg mine fiasco, the Confederate 
agents of the Secret Service Bureau un- 
dertook to destroy the depot of the Union 
Army at its headquarters, City Point, 
Virginia. The accompanying sketch 
shows very distinctly, General Grant 
seated on the left of the picture, in the 
deep shade of the overhanging trees, 
where ke was at the time of the exrplo- 
sion. 

Two men (John Maxwell, the princi- 
pal who was the inventor of the torpedo 
used) entered the Union lines at City 
Point and successfully placed a horologi- 
cal torpedo on one of the numerous 
ordnance barges, containing field gun 
ammunition and which at the time was 
being unloaded at the main wharf, 300 
yards from the General commanding. 
The clockwork to initiate the explosion 
was sect to run one hour, and when the 
explosion occurred about 11:30 A. M., 
on August 9th, it communicated to a sec- 
ond barge, exploding in all about five 
hundred tons of fixed ammunition. 

The resulting explosion was terrific— 
there was a total wreckage of the extend- 
ed line of wharves and storehouses; the 
property destroyed being estimated by 
the Confederates at $4,000,000. While 
they reported the Union loss of life at 
184 of which number 43 were killed out- 
right. The long wharves and levees at 
that time outrivaled a San Francisco or a 
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New Orleans in their prime; for it should 
be remembered that 150,000 men were 
drawing all their supplies from the City 
Point base of operations. 

The armies operating against Rich- 
mond were much crippled by this act. It 
was not known until many months after 
that the explosion was the work of the 
enemy, and since it had been ascribed to 
accident, great anxiety was felt by all lest 
there should be a recurrence of a similar 
nature. As a measure of precaution, 
General Grant directed me as his ord- 
nance officer to remove the entire ord- 
nance depot to the right flank of our 
base and as far away from the depot of 
supplies as the lay of the land would per- 
mit. One of the sketches made by me at 
that time, shows the site of the restored 
depot with some 50 vessels and barges. 

General Horace Porter, aide to Gen- 
eral Grant, in his memoirs of the Gen- 
eral, says: “That at the instant of the ex- 
plosion, which was terrific and shook the 
earth like an earthquake, accompanied by 
a sound, vividly recalling the Petersburg 
mine, there rained down upon the head- 
quarters of General Grant, a terrific 
shower of exploding shells, boards and 
fragments of timber. The ground was 
covered with various kinds of ammuni- 
tion and splinters but, fortunately the 
General was not touched by any of the 
missiles. He was the only one of the 
party who remained unmoved—one of 
his orderlies was killed and two wound- 
ed and Colonel Babcock, of the staff, was 
wounded in the hand. It was said that 
this was the narrowest escape with his 
life which the General met throughout 
the entire war. 

With the experience derived from the 
mine explosion at Petersburg (powder 
well confined) and that of the Butler 
boat explosion (powder fired without 
proper confinement), General Peter S. 
Michie, Capt. of Engineers, U. S. A,, 
and myself as ordnance officer of the 
army, inspected the mine chamber of the 
Dutch Gap Canal bulkhead, in Novem- 
ber, preliminary to the blowing out of 
the same on the 25th of December fol- 
lowing. The conclusion reached was 
that 120 barrels of gunpowder would 
suffice (12,000 pounds). Our desire 
was to blow out the bulk head, but 
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to avoid the use of so much force as 
would disturb the foundation, so that the 
loose earth could afterwards be removed. 
Precaution had also to be taken against 
caving down the sides of the canal. The 
twelve thousand pounds of powder were 
therefore divided among five mines; one 
of four and four of two thousand each, 
and properly distributed. A Gomez fuse 
was employed, known to be instantan- 
eous for distances under 100 feet. This 
method proved to be defective, and the 
result showed conclusively that all of the 
powder did not burn and will not, when 
ignited in the centre of large mines. The 
effort would have been several times 
greater if centres of fusion could have 
been made for every hundred pounds of 
powder which can be done now with elec- 
tric apparatus. The remarks under the 
photographic plate of the canal, which is 
now in successful operation, set forth 
some of the difficulties encountered in the 
course of the canal construction. 

It has always seemed quite a coinci- 
dence that our surveying party should 
have camped on the site of the Dutch 
Gap Canal, and the desirability of this 
project, freauently discussed, long be- 
fore the war, and that it should have de- 
volved upon me, near the close of the 
war, to co-operate with the engineers in 
putting the finishing touches upon that 
work. 


Not far from the headquarters at City 
Point the Confederate cavalry broke 
through our lines and drove off a very 
large herd of cattle. The unfortunate 
experience had at the time with the Spen- 
cer rifle (a breech-loader) by the regi- 
ment guarding the cattle was such as to 
confirm the objection entertained at that 
day to the breech-loading system and 
gave point to the argument that, if men 
can fire too readily and too quickly, with 
all their ammunition gone, the arm will 
become a_ useless encumbrance—and 
would be thrown away by retreating 
troops. 

3y way of retaliation for making way 
with the cattle our cavalry was sent out 
to scour the country south of the James 
River, within a radius of fifty miles of 
City Point. The orders were to bring 
in everything on the hoof, dead or alive. 
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An officer of the Fifth Cavalry found, 
when on this raid, at a farm house, but 
one cow, the only property of this kind 
left, and a young mother entirely depend- 
ent upon it for the food for her infant. 

Moved by a spirit of sympathy, he was 
nevertheless compelled, under his orders, 
to take possession of the animal, but in- 
vited the young, woman with her child 
in arms to ride behind him on his horse 
until he could communicate with his sen- 
ior in command, and obtain permission 
to purchase the cow now the property of 
the Government, and nothing, he said, 
ever gave him more pleasure than the 
return of the animal to its original 
owner. This, though but a trifling inci- 
dent, yet at the time it was related im- 
pressed me greatly and as one of the 
many incidents of a similar nature well 
calculated to ameliorate the bitterness 
of a war which to the people of the James 
River was a cup drunk to the very dregs. 

At the lower Brandon Mansion on the 
James River some fifteen miles below 
City Point, two troops of Union cavalry 
put up for the night at the place where 
some eight years before I had passed the 
most enjoyable Christmas of my life— 
the very house from which I had made 
the sketch which I have referred to as 
having been removed from the house 
by the “contrabands” (negroes who came 
into our lines) and was sold by them to 
a Union officer. The picture was later 
brought to my notice in Boston, Mass., 
some years after the war as among the 
effects of the deceased officer. Having 
mentioned these circumstances to a mem- 
ber of the Harrison family at Brandon 
and my inability to return the sketch to 
its original place in the manor house, I 
was asked to account for the bullet marks 
on the woodwork of the front portico. 

It was said that some of our distin- 
guished officials in visiting the old home- 
stead this last summer were interested 
to know if a skirmish had taken place 
it that point. I could only reply to the 
inquiry in lighter vein and ventured the 
following explanation: An officer of the 
raiding party found a farm-house not far 
from Brandon filled in its upper story 
with barrels of applejack. These he or- 
dered broken open and the contents 
spilled, as he wished to keep his troop- 
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ers in condition to get back to camp. 
Passing a door on the lower floor he dis- 
covered some of his men in a room 
walking around with heads thrown back 
and mouths wide open catching the liquor 
as it filtered through the ceiling. Apple- 
jack is a pretty uncertain beverage, but 
when adulterated with lime juice, will 
make a man, so to speak, “mad drunk,” 
and one of these stiff-necked parties de- 
termined to permit no one to approach 
him—drawing his revolver upon the 
whole command. 

It is possible that in his mind’s eye he 
saw the Brandon Mansion rising up in 
its wrath and making for him—hence the 
bullet marks. 

Here is something quite true if not 
equally interesting. It would appear that 
a house servant, the wife of a contra- 
band who was serving as a “striker” to 
a Union officer in Butler’s Army of the 
James, betrayed her young master, a 
Confederate officer, who was visiting his 
mother at “Shirley,” on the James; the 
old lady lying dangerously ill at the time. 
The house was surrounded and the old 
gentleman, the father of the Confeder- 
ate officer, would neither affirm nor deny 
the truth of the report concerning his 
son, but invited a search of the house. 
There was one room into which the offi- 
cer in search was denied admittance, that 
of the daughters of the family, who had 
retired for the night. The hour was sus- 
piciously early for this, and the young la- 
dies were therefore required either to get 
up and dress, and vacate the room, or 
else cover themselves up and permit the 
entrance of the searching party. The gal- 
lantry of the Major got the better of his 
judgment, and later on it was learned 
that one of the two young ladies was 
equipped with boots and spurs and made 
her escape under cover of this de- 
ception. The Major was much chagrined 
at being so outwitted. 

The story stands corrected in_ its 
minor details, and as I have it now from 
an authoritative source, it would ap- 
pear that the young Confederate officer 
ran hastily to the attic when the house 
was surrounded by the Union troops and 
made his escape by way of the lightning 
rod and in his stocking feet. The boots 
and spurs which were said to have been 
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in the bed with the owner had been 
hastily pushed under the bed by his 
thoughtful sister, and she had further 
thrown herself on the bed to hide them 
more effectually. As soon as the Union 
officer had passed from her room she 
threw the boots out of the window to 
facilitate her brother’s escape. Who but 
a woman would have thought of this ex- 
pedient in a moment of such extremity 
and who but a Southern woman would 
have said what I here must relate as evi- 
dence of hereditary resentment for that 
night’s intrusion at the Shirley Castle. 
“It would seem,” she says, “that when 
those Yankees were shown the door and 
the stairway leading to the attic they 
were afraid to go up because they knew 
that if my uncle was there he would have 
shot them one at a time as they appeared 
at the head of the stair (six dead before 
one should be captured) ; they therefore, 
like cowards as they were, put the old 
gentleman of the family in front of them, 
but before they got up my uncle was 
gone. 

But this is not all. Here is another 
and still more delicate little compliment 
pleasantly bestowed. It would appear that 
the negress who had betrayed her young 
master, after the war returned, as did 
the prodigal son, to be cared for until 
the end of her days by the old folks at 
home, as she “hadn’t any kin’ uv trus 
in people who promise eberything an’ dun 
nuthin’.” 

Yes, I have been back again to all my 
old haunts along the James, and with a 
saddened heart, have turned away from 
the scenes before me. At this hour I 
recall the experiences of my boyhood 
days and am carried back as well to the 
headquarters of the armies operating 
against Richmond, where Lieutenant 
Schaff and myself both served as ord- 
nance officers to General Grant, Schaff 
being my predecessor. I made for Gen- 
eral Grant a sketch of his headquarters 
(1864-65), which is now in the posses- 
sion of Major-General F. D. Grant, 

“The General” (to quote Schaff’s 


words) in undress uniform always neat, 
but not fastidious in appointments, would 
sit at the door of his tent, or sometimes, 
on one of the long settees that faced each 
other under the tent-fly, smoke, listen, 












































and sometimes talk; and not a soul of us, 
from the youngest to the oldest, ever 
thought of rank. Without lowering his 
manner to the level of familiarity, he put 
every one at his ease by his natural sim- 
plicity. He had none of the caprices of 
moods or vanity. 

Quiet in his presence and natural in 
his manner, gentle in voice, of absolute 
purity in speech, of unaffected, simple 
dignity, Grant threw a charm over his 
camp-fire. West Point never graduated 
a man who added so little austerity or 
pretence to the peak of fame. 

A tribute of this kind and at this hour, 
should not stand alone, and so we are 
brought to consider the mettle of the man 
with whom our great soldier had to con- 
tend. Illustrious heroes and Christian 
gentlemen both—soldiers without paral- 
lel in the annals of our country’s history. 
See what Lee’s Chief of Staff, Brigadier- 
General E. P. Alexander, has to say in 
this connection : 

“In conversation with Colonel Ives of 
President Davis’ staff, during a _ ride 
along the lines, I asked his estimate of 
Lee. His reply was impressive ; stopping 
his horse and turning to face me, he said: 
‘Lee is the most audacious officer in the 
army, Confederate or Federal; he will 
fight quicker and longer and take more 
desperate chances than any general this 
country has ever seen and you will live 
to see it’.” 

What more I have to say is ren- 
dered by Charles Francis Adams, Oct. 
30th, 1901, in an address before the 
American Antiquarian Society : 

“Indeed, recalling the circumstances of 
that time, it is fairly appalling to consider 
what in 1865 must have occurred, had 
Robert E. Lee then been of the same turn 
of mind as was Jefferson Davis, or as 
implacable and unyielding in disposition 
as Kruger or Botha have more recently 
proved. The National Government had 
in arms a million men, inured to the 
hardships and accustomed to the brvtal- 
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ities of war; Lincoln had been freshly 
assassinated; the temper of the North 
was thoroughly aroused, while its pa- 
tience was exhausted. An irregular war- 
fare would inevitably have resulted, a 
warfare without quarter. The Confeder- 
acy would have been reduced to a smold- 
ering wilderness—to what South Africa 
to-day is. In such a death grapple, the 
North, both in morale and in means, 
would have suffered only less than the 
South. From both sections that fate was 
averted. 

“And again I say that, as we look to- 
day upon Kruger and Botha and De Wet, 
and the situation existing in the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State, I doubt 
if'-one single man in the United States, 
North or South, whether he participated 
in the Civil War or was born since that 
war ended—would fail to acknowledge 
an infinite debt of gratitude to the Con- 
federate leader, who on the oth of April, 
1865, decided, as he did decide, that the 
United States, whether Confederate or 
Union, was a Christian community, and 
that his duty was to accept the responsi- 
bility which the fate of war had imposed 
upon him—to decide in favor of a new 
national life, even if slowly and painfully 
to be built up by his own people under 
conditions arbitrarily and by force im- 
posed on them.” 

A very dear lady friend of mine in- 
quires why should not Robert E. Lee and 
all others like him be classed with the 
man whose tablet is a blank in the West 
Point Chapel. Here is the answer as 
Morris Schaff frames it: 

“I trust you will not lose sight of the 
deep and widespread conviction of the 
South that it was right, and that the 
underlying question was, and is, an aca- 
demic one, and that the merits of aca- 
demic questions, as such, are not to be 
decided by a preponderance of physical 
strength or resources, though the exi- 
gencies of a people’s necessities or duties 
to humanity may require them to sup- 
press it as an issue by force of arms.” 
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THE COAST ARTILLERY 
CAVALIER 
By Neil Hutchinson 


In Arthur’s day the Cavalier 
Would flaunt a banner gay, 
The gift of some fair Guinevere 
Who cheered him to the fray. 


In good old days the Cavalier 
With falcon rode afar; 

At night partaking of the cheer 
Of some good comrade Lochinvar. 


In fact, the old-time Cavalier 
Led many a merry rout 
*Tis he that maidens, all these years, 
Have read and dreamed about. 
* * 


* 


But now-a-days along our Coast 
A different Cavalier 

Walks un and down without a boast 
On many a sand-spit drear. 


And that same husky Cavalier 
Is hustled out to drill “ 

A squad of “rookies,” raw and queer, 
All mad enough to kill. 


The Coast Artillery Cavalier, 
He bolts his meal and runs 

To spend a morning bright and clear 
Inspecting greasy guns. 


In afternoon—this Cavalier 
Cons “Tactics,” “Regulations”’— 
Oh, the list is long and drear— 
Worse yet—examinations ! 


Again our useful Cavalier 
Must spout law from the bench; 
Or wield in place of sword and spear 
An oil can and a wrench. 


In fact, the C. A. Cavalier 
Must be a man of parts— 

Soldier, lawyer, engineer— 
He has no time for hearts. 


And yet we love this Cavalier, 
We women who belong. 

We keep his meals and try to cheer 
His respite with a song. 

So here’s the toast: “Our Cavalier, 
So busy, brave and true.” 

From Coast to Coast—“Our Cavalier, 
The dandy Boy in Blue!” 


GENERAL FREMONT'S STAFF, 
BODY GUARD AND BOYS 
By Lt.-Col. J. A. Watrous, U.S. A. 
Major Mason Jackson, U. S. Army, retired, 
was a member of General John C. Fremont’s 


memorable body guard, commanded by Major 
Zagonyi 


“There is a fact of history connected with 
Major Zagonyi’s forced march of 75 miles and 
attack on Springfield, Mo., early in the war, 
which ought not to slumber any longer,” said 
Major Jackson. 

“That was an unforgettable ride—seventy- 
five miles in thirty-one hours—with one short 
feed for horse and a chunk of salt beef, with- 
out bread, for man. 

“When a few miles from Springfield the ma- 
jor learned that the Confederates were 4,000 
strong. His force was under 500. 

“*What shall you do, major?” asked one 
of his officers. 

“‘Charge and capture the city, of course,” 
was the reply. 

“A mile from the city we came to a piece of 
road fenced on both sides. Down that we 
charged with all of the fury of a cyclone, un- 
til a large force of the enemy, concealed. 
opened fire, killing fifteen and wounding twen- 
ty-five, then we fell back, took a new position 
and charged again. That time we drove the 
Confederates and captured the city. 

“At night, learning that General Sigel, who 
was on the way with infantry and artillery 
reinforcements, could not reach there until the 
next day, Major Zagonyi fell back twenty-five 
miles. History has recounted this, but here is 
something history has been silent on for over 
forty-four years. 

“Among the wounded from the enemy’s first 
volley was a corporal of our troop—Dr. Sloane 
—of Cincinnati. He was not badly hurt. When 
he could walk, which was soon, he began the 
practice of his profession as a surgeon, caring 
for the wounded. In Springfield he found a 
well-supplied hospital that the Confederates 
had suddenly left. Teams were secured to con- 
vey the wounded of both sides to the hospital, 
where wounds were dressed and several am- 
putations made. 

“About midnight two Confederate officers 
came to the city under flag of truce. They were 
taken to the hospital where they asked per- 
mission to bury their dead. Corporal Sloane 
was in his shirt-sleeves and they readily be- 
lieved his story that he was the commanding 
officer’s chief of staff and about to retire for 
the night. 

“*Be seated, gentlemen; I shall have to re- 
fer your request to General Sigel.’ 

“It mattered not to Corporal-Doctor Sloane 
that General Sigel was at least thirty miles 
away, for he was soon back and informed the 
Confederates that General Sigel complied with 
their request. Then the corporal commanding 
went on with his work of caring for the 
wounded. 

“It is true that Major Zagonyi captured the 
city, but Corporal Sloane and his wounded 
companions held it for some hours. I think his- 
tory ought to tell that—don’t you?” 

“General Fremont not only had a large and 
attractive body guard, splendidly mounted,” 
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continued Major Jackson, “but he had an am- 
ple staff—larger than any other major general 
at any period of the war. 

“*Mack,” a popular Cincinnati newspaper 
correspondent, was at headquarters. The gen- 
eral wanted to make ‘Mack’ a lieutenant on his 
staff, but could find no excuse for such a pro- 
motion until we had captured Warsaw, Mis- 
souri, and taken possession of a printing office. 
As I was a printer they detailed me to take 
charge of the small press and a few fonts of 
type. I used to print some of the blanks and 
the orders. When General Fremont learned 
of my printing outfit he had ‘Mack’ made a 
lieutenant and assigned him to his staff as 
superintendent of printing, and until the gen- 
eral was relieved that fall the correspondent 
wore a lieutenant’s uniform and drew a lieu- 
tenant’s pay. 

“T used to see General Fremont’s two boys 
about headquarters. One of them—F. P.—is 
a major of the Fifth Infantry, and the other— 
Charles—is a captain in the Navy, both fine 
officers. 

“Charles was a lad of seven or eight at that 
time. The general had the quartermaster get 
a pony for him and he rode about with the 
staff or body guard. One day he said, ‘Gen- 
eral Fremont, this pony is too small for me. 
I want a horse like the rest of the staff, and 
a large sized horse was supplied. The young- 
ster looked like a monkey astride the great 
animal. 

“There was much alarm in camp one even- 
ing. The body guard had returned from an 
expedition without Charley Fremont. Mounted 
men were sent in all directions, in search of 
the boy. He was found, five miles away, de- 
liberately riding toward headquarters. An old 
farmer had invited him to stop and get a lunch 
and he had accepted. Lunch over the farmer 
had gone with him to the road and told him to 
hurry back to camp. It was good advice, for 
guerrillas had already begun operations in Mis 
souri. I have always believed that our search- 
ing party that evening saved some pretty good 
timber for a Rear Admiral of the Navy, a rank 
Captain Charles Fremont is working up to.” 





A GREAT TIOUX DIOUX 
By Amy R. Miller 


There was once a noble young Sioux, 
Who lived upon whiskey and stioux. 
When he went to church, 

He walked with a lurch, 

So they thrioux him out of his pioux 


This enraged the lawless young Sioux, 
Who told them it never would dioux. 
Two Deacons he thrashed, 

The Preacher he gashed— 

And policemen took a hand, tioux. 


Amidst all this hulabalioux, 

(In which there were hurt quite a fioux) 
The Sioux ran away, 

And now thev all say, 

To a foreign country he flioux 
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THE CRY OF A CONVENTIONALIST 
By Marion Ethel Hamilton 


I’ve hidden my soul’s yearnings, 
I’ve stifled my heart’s cries, 

So people call me “dignified,” 
And “sensible” and “wise.” 


They do not dream that underneath 
My most conventional skin 

There lurk primeval instincts; 
And elemental sin. 


I've learned to eat so daintily! 
(Except when I’m alone!) 
And then—ah, rarest luxury— 

I gnaw a juicy bone! 


I’ve learned to sit in church so still; 
When I would rather be, 

My own great, great grand-father 
Swinging from tree to tree! 


I’ve learned to kiss a woman, 
With sweet and graceful tact; 
When I just long to scratch her eyes, 
Or, kiss some man—in fact. 


WHO WAITS THE LONGER? 


“Bill” Bazoo is a Lieutenant in the U. S. 
Navy. “Bill” won his “Class Banner” on 
reaching the grade of ensign and before this 
hills were comparatively few. But now since 
a little “Bill” has won the “Class Loving Cup” 
bills are more numerous in the _ family. 
‘Bill’s” creditors are saying to him, “I’m wait- 
ing for my pay, Bill.” “Bill” says, “So am I!" 
lhe question is who waits the longer? 
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RECENT SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 


The nobility of a. Military Surgeon's pro 
fession has never been so attractively set be- 
fore the public as between the covers of “Pro- 
fessional Prerogatives of a Bug-Hunter.” 

O. de V. Jones contributes to our library an 
excellent volume, bound between asbestos, and 
bearing the title “The W. C. T. U. versus the 
Navy,” or “Proselyting among Prohibition 
ists.” 

An interesting exposition of reasons de- 
termining a surgeon’s preeminent right to 
command afloat, and the advantage of per- 
mitting doctors to superintend their chosen 
work, appears felicitously under the caption, 
“Stokes’ Essay on Relief.” The author is 
popularly supposed to be an officer of the line, 
who, fearing public maledictions, has courage- 
ously withheld his name from the title page. 

The latest exposé of Christian Science ap- 
pears under the facetious head of “Science and 
Wealth with Key from the Scriptures,” or 
“How an Officer May Secure a Competence 








ARMY AND 
Without the Aid of Congress.” This volume 
should be deservedly popular in the services, 
as it proves, beyond contravention, that an 
officer can be at once religious and wealthy. 


K. C. Beigh. 


THE BRAY OF THE MASCOT MULE 
By W. B. H. 


I’d rather be a student 
In any service school, 
Than do the act I have to do, 
As the Mascot Army Mule. 


The Navy wins at football, 
They beat us black and blue— 
Let’s give ’em the Coast Artillery 
And the Engineer Corps, too. 


The Navy beats us fencing, 
At shooting, and all we do— 
Let’s give ’em the Coast Artillery 
And the poor old Infantry, too 


But we'll keep our dashing Cavalry 
Till the Navy learns to ride, 

When we'll give 'em the whole of the Army 
And soldier side by side. 


Then we can win at fencing, 
At shooting, and all we do, 

Then we can win at football— 
For we'll be Navy, too! 


THE COCKTAIL, THE CHAPLAIN 
AND THE CLAM 


The Colonel had rounded out fifteen years 
as the regimental commandant, and was await- 
ing the single star to chase the eagle from off 


his passants. The field, staff and line, liked 
the “Old Man” and the K. O., liked his official 
family. Therefore, it was taken as a matter 
of course, when the K. O. sent out neat invi- 
tations to the officers of the garrison to spread 
their legs ‘neath his dinner table and gurgle 
“How” during the session. 

Now among the staff there was a chaplain, 
a soldier’s real “Holy Joe.” He was one of 
those very rare men of the cloth, both man 
and minister. Even the old Non-coms would 
go far out of their way to do things for him, 
and he’d go far out of his way in order not 
to see those things which the “Hell’s Fire, 
Holy Joe” would use as a text for blistering 
sermons for weeks. It wasn’t uncommon to 
see the Chaplain with a big black cigar in his 
mouth, or inhaling the aromatic smoke from a 
dainty cigarette, between courses. Occassional- 
ly, a glass of beer would find an appreciative 
drinker, in himself, at the Officers’ Club, and 
the several bits of glassware, assembled at his 
plate at a formal feed were not turned upside 
down to be removed without their interiors 
having been dampened. 
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Among the chaplain’s chums in the staff 
was the Post Commissary, one of those de- 
mure faced fellows whose twinkling eyes read 
fun and plenty of it. The Colonel took the 
Commissary into his confidence and gave him 
carte blanche for the dinner. The K. O. was 
fond of good living, and having had more 
than he wanted of service in “Our Island Pos- 
sessions,” where Habichucla, con carne was a 
girl-pie revel, the C. S. determined to do it 
nicely. Also, but this was known to very 
few, a little practical joke was to be worked 
off on the chaplain. 

The banquet room at the club was quite 
dazzling in its decorations. The sheen of the 
full dress and of the “social intercouse” spike- 
tail affair, helped in the general color scheme. 
From a table across the room, at one end, 
three tables extended, prong like, at each of 
which sat the officers of the respective batta- 
lions—a three-battalion layout. 

Of course, the K. O., being the host, occu- 
pied the central position at the main table. To 
his right and left were seated those of the staff, 
and there were a couple of civilian friends of 
the K. O. The chaplain was to the left about 
four files from the center, while the C. S. 
sat directly opposite him. At each plate a red 
cherry seemed to blink, through the golden li- 
quid encompassing it, at the tiny clams bedded 
in ice and guarded with a trident of barbed 
prongs. As the host and his guests arrived at 
their respective places, a nod to the chaplain 
and all heads bowed reverently, while the few 
words of grace fell upon them 

The clatter of chairs and jingle of metal and 
glass followed, as seats were occupied and ta- 
bleware adjusted. The hum of conversation 
was accented by louder salutations and greet- 
ings. Cherry after cherry was rescued from 
its topaz tub; that which had been forninst 
the dominie not being excepted. With trident 
poised, ready to impale the youthful and inno- 
cent mollusk, the dominie’s hand was arrested 
just as the stroke was to be made. A queer 
expression, a sort of whimsical retrospect, 
swent o’er his face. He looked, with seeming 
carelessness at his vis-a-vis, and at those be- 
side him. 

Every face was bare of anything like con- 
sciousness of all beyond trivial conversation 
of the table. Surely, it could be but a fleeting 
spasm of sight. The clams, amid their icy 
bed, had not moved, and yet it did seem that 
plate and clams did give a sort of rollicking 
tilt. The crystal, bi-focal sight-aiders were re- 
moved from the reverend nose and the lenses 
given a rub with a clerical handkerchief. A 
swift sweep of sight took in the faces and 
the glass from whence the cherry had been rav- 
ished, and once more was the dread instrument 
raised for the blow. 

This time the expression was akin to that of 
pain. The fork was again laid down, while a 
quick grasp of the handkerchief and a simula- 
tion of a sneeze was attempted to cover the 
embarassment. Surely that plate moved; 
Moved? Why, every naked little clam upon it 
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snickered. A reproachful glance smote the 
cocktail glass. A quizzical look was bestowed 
upon those near him, but the same indiffer- 
ence was still manifest in their faces. The 
soft white hand slowly stroked the shaven 
face, the eyes being lingered upon and slightly 
massaged. The waiter, to his amazement, was 
sternly and brusquely repelled as he attempted 
to fill the Sauterne glass, and it and its col- 
leagues were turned wrong-end up. 

A companion to the left of the worried dom- 
inie was gabbling away outwardly oblivious to 
the agony of his neighbor. The commissary 
chap, the dominie’s chum and vis-a-vis, had 
his back turned as if addressing some one at 
the other table. It was difficult to determine 
just what the thoughts of the victim were at 
the moment. But it wasn’t at all difficult to 
determine the thoughts of those who “were 
on.” Napkins were doing double duty as 
screens and gags. 

The lines about the chaplain’s mouth hard- 
ened. He gave his shoulder a shake, his eyes 
snapped. Muscles showed in the soft hand 
as the fingers for a third time grasped the fork 
It was a now-or-never attempt—and then it 
was all off! The plate jumped, danced, cocked 
itself almost to the capsizing point, and a great 
howl of laughter went up. Then the chap- 
lain showed that he was a real soldier-preacher 
as he joined in the almost delirious laughter, 
and reaching across the table he grabbed the 
commissary chap’s hand, pulling therefrom a 
small rubber ball, from which a rubber tube 
ran beneath the cloth, terminating in a little 
rubber bag which had been placed beneath 
the cloth at the exact spot where the dominie’s 
plate was to rest! P. Lyte WEAVER. 


THE STAFF COMMANDS 


I do not often, doncherknow 
Gratuitous advice bestow— 
The Bureau Chiefs, surnamed the great, 
Don’t as a rule appreciate 
Or heed my sound advice 
Now take, for instance, doncherknow, 
This horrible imbroglio: 
Somehow the line and staff don’t gee; 
Both think they should command at sea 
So I say: “Throw the dice.” 


Why in Gehenna does the line 
Insist on owning all the brine? 
And, as before, so now I state— 
But captains can’t appreciate 

They're needed more ashore. 
Constructors corner all the brains, 
The rest of us have what remains. 
Why should the line, then, so inflate ? 
Somehow they can’t appreciate 

The worth of other corps. 


The engineer, now, doncherknow, 
The man behind turbines below— 
I say his name should head the slate 
But captains can't appreciate 
Advice from a mere tool. 
A most important person he 
Who feeds and clothes the men at sea 
Without his aid the crew must die: 
We can't win victories sans pie— 
The Paymaster should rule. 


K. C. Beicn. 


HONOLULU 


By Elizabeth Ford 


On Honolulu Beautiful the silver moon looked down, 
Her light as white as a gull’s soft wing seemed brooding o’er the town. 
We two had sailed Love's enchanted sea since the summer sun went down 


As our white sail swept o'er the harbor-bar like a phantom of the night 
Love's revelation came to us in that flood of silvery light 
And your lips breathed softly in my ear “Dear Heart, My Heart's Delight.” 


From Honolulu Beautiful I have wandered long and far, 
Yet ever in sleep I sail again where the silver ripples are, 
And in white-sailed dreams my soul still slips over the harbor-bar 
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“THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER.” By A. 
De eas President of U. S. 
Revolver Association, etc., 


Himmelwright, 
157 pages; paper, 
cloth, $1.00; full morocco, $1.50, J. J. 
Little & Co., New York. 


[his is an interesting, handy pocket-size 
volume, containing practical information cov- 
ering the entire subject of pistol and revolver 
shooting, freely illustrated. It covers the lat- 
est developments in powder, the 
1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the 
United States Army, United States Navy and 
National Guard, the annual championship 
matches, and revised rules and regulations of 
the U. S. Revolver Association, etc. It is a 
very useful, practical handbook for experi- 
enced marksmen, and particularly valuable for 
beginners. 


O0c. ; 


smokeless 


“PERSONAL HYGIENE IN TROPICAL 
AND SEMI-TROPICAL COUNTRIES.” 
By Isaac Williams Brewer, M. D., Member 
of the American Society of Tropical Medi- 

Illustrated 


130 pages. 


cine, with 8 engravings, I2mo, 
Bound in flexible cloth, rounded 
F, A. Davis Com- 


Cherry 


Price, $1.00, net. 


1914-10 


corners. 
pany, Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Street, 


lhis is a book of particular interest to the 
\rmy. The average admissions to sick re- 
port and the deaths from the principal dis- 


eases in the Philippine Islands and the United 
States for the-three years ending 1903 per 
1,000 mean strength, show for the former 1,864 
of admissions, with 15.08% of deaths, and 
1.117 of admissions with 4.82% of deaths in 
the latter. This work forth a few hy- 
gienic rules based upon the experience gained 
by students of sanitary science in the tropics, 
and the writer draws freely from the works of 
Parkes, Manson, Ross, Simpson and others. 


sets 


“LETITIA, NURSERY CORPS. U. S. A.” 
Madden Martin. 
New York 


lhis is a collection of 


By Ger rege 


\iceClure Co., 


Price, $1.50. 
short stories by the 
author of “Emmy Lou,” dedicated to Eliza- 
beth, the mother of Marianna, and to the Mrs. 
Ronalds and Ganeaus of the Army. 
little stories are quite up to the 


hese 
standard of 


ARM\ 


the author, who is a pronounced Army favor- 
ite, and one in particular is an eloquent ap 
peal for the restoration of the canteen. Th 
book is well illustrated. 


e 


THE SOLDIER'S SCORE BOOK (For U. S. 
Mag. Rifle, Model, 1903). Designed and ar- 
ranged by Captain Edgar T. Conley, 15th U. 
S. Infantry. Price 30c. postpaid, $3.00 per 

Franklin Hudson Publishing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This is a new edition of “The Solider’s Score 
Book,” revised tor the 1906 ammunition, and 
reduced in size to fit the pocket. It contains 
practical hints which will be of great assistance 
to beginners on the range, and also clear direc- 
tions for using, including a model sheet. We 
haven't seen anything quite so practical and 
comprehensive for the recording of rifle scores 
as this little book. 


dozen. 


CAPT. SARGEANT’S SANTIAGO. 

“The Campaign of Santiago de Cuba,’ by 
Captain H. H. Sargent, 2nd U. S. Cavalry, 
recently published by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
of Chicago, and which was reviewed at length 
in the November issue of ARMy AND NAvy 
Lire by Major Wm, A. Shunk, 8th U. S. 
Cavalry, has received high praise from the 
London press. The Morning Post, Spectator 
and Standard all publish complimentary re- 
views of the history and the review in the 
Times recalls the great compliment paid by 
that paper to Captain Sargent upon the publi- 
cation of his “Napoleon Bonaparte’s Cam- 
paign”’ fourteen years The Times de- 
voted an entire column to a very careful review 
of the work, from which we quote the follow- 
ing paragraph: “Colonel Sargent’s previous 
works on Napoleon's campaigns gave evidence 
of accuracy of statement, lucidity of expres- 
sion, and a total absence of prejudice and bias. 
The same merits are conspicuous in these ad- 
mirable volumes which treat of the fate of Cer- 
vera’s squadron, of the American expedition 
to Santiago, and of the downfall of the Span- 
ish power in Cuba. It is not the first time that 
the story has been told, but no other work has 
surveyed the whole field of strife in a more 
impartial or comprehensive manner; and as 
a mere professional study of operations by 
land and sea, Colonel Sargent’s volumes are 
both of interest and of value.” 


ago. 


np Navy Lire will be glad to receive orders direct for any of the books reviewed 
by it, or, for that matter, for any books desired, without extra charge 


We are in a posi- 


tion to be of particular service to those stationed at remote posts of the Army, or on war 


vessels at far-away ports. 








Washington 


Army and Navy reception, a func- 

honor the officers of both 
service, was particularly bril- 
liant, the women almost universally being 
handsomely gowned, and the men resplendent 
in their uniforms and accoutrements. 

The decorations were most patriotic, Old 
Glory and the flags of the President, Secretary 
of War, Secretary of the Navy and the Ad- 
miral of the Navy were suspended from the 
high ceiling over the various doorways, with 
strips of bunting linked between, making a 
particularly suitable and at the same time ef- 
fective addition to the scene. 

Heralded by the bugle call, 
promptly succeeded by the strains of “The 
Star Spangled Banner,’ played by the Marine 
Band, the President and Mrs. Roosevelt de- 
scended from the private library on the 
ond floor to the famous Blue Room 
preceded by the aids, Captains F. R. 
R. O. Van Horn, S. A. Cheney, Fitzhugh Lee 
and Lieutenants C. R. Miller, Chauncey Shack- 
ford, Semmes Read and Thomas Holcomb, Jr., 
and followed by the Cabinet officers and their 
wives, making in all an impressive 

Among the especially invited 
awaited the party in the Blue Room were 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James: General and Mrs. Frederick 
Dent Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Robinson, 
of New York, the latter the President's sister. 

The handshaking. which began at nine 
o'clock, was still going on a bit after eleven. 

The music played by the Marine Band was 
of the popular variety, chiefly, and embraced 
one or two selections that were particularly 
apropos, such as “With Hot Shell.” by Belse; 
“Light Cavalry.” by Suppe, and “Under the 
Double Eagle.” by Wagner. 

The first guests to greet the 
the receiving party generally 
Secretary of War, Gen. 
Mrs. Oliver and Miss 
followed by Assistant 
and Mrs. Newberry. 

The Army was led by 
Bell, accompanied by 
Grant and Mrs. Grant. 


The recent 
tion designed to 
branches of the 


which was 


Seco 


below, 


pre cessic mn. 
guests who 


President and 
were the Assistant 
Robert Shaw Oliver, 
Oliver, and these were 
Secretary of the Navy 


Gen. J. Franklin 


Brig ; 
Frederick Dent 


Gen 


McCoy, 


In the absence of 
miral 
Navy. 

‘es Rooseveit wore a gown of royal blue 
sat) brocaded in flowers of various colors. A 
bert.a of Duchess lace and necklace of dia- 
monds completed this charming costume. She 
carried a bouquet of lilies of the valley. 

Mrs. Fairbanks was not present and so Mrs. 
Root stood next to Mrs. Roosevelt. She wore 
white satin, embroidered in gold and trimmed 
in gold lace and embroidery. 

Mrs. Cortelyou wore white 
with gold embroidery on the panels, and 
the bottom of the skirt. 

Mrs. Bonaparte wore 
with trimmings of cloth of 
lace. 

Mrs. Meyer 
white tulle, 
brilliants. 

Mrs. Metcalf wore a 
ered gown of pale blue 

Mrs. Garfield wore pale 
lished with point lace. 

Mrs. Straus wore ivory white chiffon velvet 
trimmed in heavy embroidery and lace 

Mrs. Nicholas Longsworth 
strikingly beautiful gown of peacock blue 
chiffon over emerald green silk, a wide border 
of embroidered peacock feathers finishing the 
hem of the gown and the mandarin sleeves 
She wore a diamond tiara, necklace 
drop ear-rings. 

Mrs. James. wife of the Military attache of 
the British Emabassy. wore white lace over 
chiffon, fashioned empire style and relieved by 
touches of black tulle, black velvet and_ bril 
liants. Her sister, the Hon. Nina Kay-Shuttle 
worth, who has made many friends during her 
stay in Washington this season, wore white 
satin with corsage garniture of gold spangled 
tulle and coronet of gold eri pes 

Mme. Hebbinghaus, wife the Naval At 
tache of the German Embassy, wore an Em 
pire gown of pink brocaded satin — finished 
with gold passementerie and lace 

The Societv of American Naval 
formed the day before the reception, visited 
the White House in a body under the care 
of Lieutenant Sweet 


Admiral Dewey, Rear Ad- 
with Mrs. Pillsbury led the 


Pillsbury 


brocaded | silk, 
about 


white brocaded satin, 
gold and antique 


wore black satin trimmed in 
and adorned with buttons set with 


handsomely 
satin. 
blue 
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wore a most 
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Miss Mary Campbell, of Birmingham, Ala.., 
the president and founder of this delightful 
organization, requested Senator Johnson of 
\labama to ask the President to assign them 
an escort, as it was earnestly desired that the 
Sponsors should appear at this function as an 
organization. It was observed that Lieutenant 
Sweet wore a contented and somewhat super- 
ior smile all the evening. Well, what lucky 
officers would not have done the same? 

Miss Edith Frazier. daughter of Senator 
Frazier of Tennessee, who christened the bat- 
tleship named after her native state, was 
elected first’ vice-president of the Sponsors. 
Miss Ida May Scheiren was made _ treasurer 
and Miss Helen Deschler, of Ohio, was urged 
to accept the office of secretary. Miss Des 
chler, however, preferred to wait until after 
a meeting of the board of control before ac 
cepting the office. 

The annual meeting of the society will be 
held once a year in Washington, presumably in 
the month of January. 

Altogether the last of the series of four 
receptions at the White House was a great 
success, and when finally the receiving party 
went up the broad stairs to the private apart- 
ments above where they were regaled with 
supper, the scene was like the closing of some 
interesting play, the great wrought-iron gates 
gliding forth from the wall and closing with 
something of a pronounced click as the party 
glided upward followed by the eyes of the 
hundreds of guests who then proceeded to get 
wraps and signal carriages, leaving for private 
supper parties, or lunches at hotel restaurants 
before wending their way homeward. 

Two of the men guests. not of the Army 
or Navy, but particularly interesting, and. of 
types quite the extreme from each other, were the 
Honorable Nicholas |ongsworth, husband of 
the President's oldest daughter, as all the 
world knows, and who, eagerly talking to his 
various friends, looked, as one girl of the 
Army contingent expressed it, as natural as 
the post card bearing his amiable and sincere 
countenance; and the other, the venerable 
Simon Newcomb, America’s great astronomer 

Vice-President Fairbanks escaped into the 
Kast room for a short time, and greeted a 
number of friends in characteristic fashion, ex 
changing what seemed a confidential matter in 
several instances, which recalled the rumors 
of his aspirations to the White House as 
Chief Executive: Major Squiers of the Signal 
Corps was openly rejoicing over the purchase 
by the department of three war aeroplanes 
And so on without end one might cite little 
‘Instances of interest.” 

Capt. James A. Logan, Jr.. was a guest at 
the dinner given by Capt. John H. Poole. en 
gineering superintendent of the State, War 
snd Navy Department, at the Chevy Chase 
Club, to celebrate the promotion of the host 
from a leutenancy to a captaincy 

Captain Logan is one of the most popular 
Army bachelors in) Washington It is his 
habit to frequently run over to “Philly,” and 
much anxiety was felt lest this boded matri 
monial intentions outside the Capital city; much 
relief was felt, however, when it was learned 
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that the genial Captain’s family lived in Phila- 
delphia and his frequent visits were, therefore. 
not particularly significant. 

Mr. Jerome A. Wilcox, a grandson of the 
late Captain David L. Wilcox, U. S. N., who 
has been spending part of the season in Wash- 
ington, recently gave a handsomely appointed 
dinner to a number of old friends in the 
Capital city. 

Mrs. Robert W. Lescher, wife of Lieutenant 
Lescher, 3d U. S. Cavalry, who was recently 
transferred from Fort Sam Houston to the 
Philippines, is spending some time in Wash- 
ington, before joining her husband in the latter 
place, with her parents. 


Fort Terry, N. Y. 


Captain and Mrs. Kerrick entertained at a 
picnic supper at their quarters on the evening 
of February 27th. The house was most origi- 
nally decorated, the dining room being carpeted 
and hung with hay. Frankfurters, baked beans, 
brown bread, doughnuts and coffee, were served, 
the tableware consisting of the regulation field 
mess-pans and tin cups. 

Dr. Dunbar left this post for his new station, 
Fort Totten, N. Y., on February 28th, taking 
with him the best wishes of the entire gar- 
rison. 

On March 4th, the 133d Company basket 
ball team defeated the team of the 43d Com- 
pany by a score of 7 to 6, and on the 7th the 
125th Company defeated the Hospital Corps 
12 to 6. On that same evening the post team 
defeated a New London team by the decisive 
score of 25 to 4. 

Lieutenant A. G. Stuart arrived on the 11th 
and joined the tooth Company to which he is 
assigned 


Fort Worden, Wash. 


Mrs. Sherman and her daughter, Miss Sher- 
man, who have been spending a week with 
Lientenant Peterson, left on Wednesday for 
the Bremerton Navy Yard where Miss Sher- 
man’s father. Commander Sherman, is now 
stationed. While they were here Lieutenant 
Peterson gave a most enjoyable hop in their 
honor. The dance was held in the 1ro&8th Com 
pany, from 8 to 11, on Saturday evening and 
was voted a great success. Those present 
were Colonel and Miss Cummins, Mrs. Sher- 
man, Miss Sherman, Major and Mrs. Barroll, 
Captain and Mrs. Newton, Mrs. Bane, Dr 
and Mrs. Porter. Mr. and Mrs. Preston, 
Lieutenants Peterson, Miller, Burt. Williford, 
Parke, Pettis, Henderson. 

Lieut. James Prentice, the Commanding 
Officer of Fort Ward, was visiting friends 
here the first of the week 

Captain Hilton arrived from Fort Williams, 
Me., at Fort Flagler, the first of the month 
His family did not accompany him 

Lieutenant Parke, of Fort Flagler, is at 
Fort Stevens on temporary duty 

Lieutenants Parke, Pettis and Henderson, 
of Fort Flagler, were week-end guests in this 
garrison 

Capt. Wilham Moore and family left on 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


ASSOLUTELY PURE 


aeeeeeeeeeeeeeee the most celebrated of all 


the baking powders 


in the world—cele- 


brated for its great leavening strength and 
purity. It makes your cakes, biscuit, bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures you against alum 
and all forms of adulteration that go with 


the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK, 


Tuesday to spend a two months’ leave in 
Nebraska. Owing to ill health Captain Moore 
will not return to this post, and an order has 
been issued sending Lieut. G. C. Lewis, of the 
ith Infantry, who is now in the Philippines, 
to relieve him 

lhe many friends of Captain and 
bott will regret to learn that a 
reavement has occurred to them \ telegram 
announcing the death of their father was re 
ceived last week. It has only been one month 
since their mother died in this” garrison. 
Judge Abbott was a prominent Texan, hav 
ing been Congressman from that state for ten 
years 
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them 


Miller has returned to Worden 
after a two months’ visit at Fort 
where she was the guest of het 
George Gatchell 

Dr. and Mrs. House, of Port Townsend, were 
the hosts at a Valentine party given on the 
14th at Red Men Hall in Port Townsend 
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Among those from the post who attended 
were Mr. and Mrs. Preston, Miss Cummins, 
Captain and Mrs. Newton, Mrs. Bain, Dr, and 
Mrs, Porter, Lieutenants Burt and Williford. 

A dance was given at the Navy Yard on 
Tuesday—complimentary to the visiting naval 
officers. Lieutenant Peterson is visiting Com- 


mander and Mrs. Sherman at the Yard and 
will attend the dance. 

The following officers, who have lately been 
appointed from civil life, have been assigned 
to this district and are expected soon to re- 
port to Colonel Cummins: J. E. Townes, Jr., 
R. E. Voss, Dean Hall and J. S. Williams. 

Captain M. C. Buckey is in Seattle to attend 
the Charity Ball. 

Capt. H. R. Newton is in Seattle on short 
leave, and while there will act as counsel for 
a revenue cutter officer who is to be tried by 
G. C. Martial. 

Lieut. Lewis H. Watkins and Miss Price, 
of Port Townsend, were the most important 
principals to army people in a double wedding 


which was celebrated in Victoria, B. C., on 
last Monday. The other important members 
were a brother of Mrs. Watkins and his bride, 
who is from Port Townsend. Lieut. Watkins 
is of the Engineer Corps and is stationed at 
Fort Flagler, but has been on temporary duty 
at Irondale, Wash., where he met his bride 
but a short time ago. Mrs. Watkins is the 


pretty daughter of a prominent iron merchant, 
of Irondale. The young couple will return in 
two weeks to Fort Flagler where they are 
fitting up their quarters. 

Mrs. R. P. Reeder gave a_ birthday 
for her son, Russell, Jr., on the 
which all the children of the 
present. 


party 
fourth, at 
garrison were 


Fort Crook, Nebraska 


One of the gayest functions of the season 
was the leap year cotillion on St. Valentine’s 
night. given by the ladies of the garrison, in 
the Club Building which was prettily decorated 
for the occasion. The german was led by 
Lieutenant Boswell and Miss Natalie Blauvelt. 
All the officers and ladies of the garrison were 
present and the guests included many officers 
and ladies from Fort Omaha and the city. 
Mrs. Cornelius Gardener and Mrs. W. F. Blau- 
velt were the receiving matrons. Mrs. Crim- 
mins was in charge of the decorations and 
Mrs. Blauvelt headed the refreshment com- 
mittee. The favors were dainty hearts, cupids 
and other novelties appropriate to the oc- 
casion. 

Colonel and Mrs. Gardener 
four months’ trip to Europe, 
to be spent in Holland—Cc« 
birthplace. They expect to 
April 20th, 

Miss Christine Judah of San Francisco who 
has been visiting Lieutenant and ro Shean 
has returned to her home in Californi: 

Lieutenant ” hele, 16th Infantry, now 
leave, has recently transferred with 
G. F. Waugh, 15th Infantry. 

Colonel and Mrs. Gardener were 
hostess at a dinner recently at 


contemplate a 
part of the time 
lonel Gardener's 
leave here about 


on sick 
Lieutenant 


host and 
which their 
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Mrs. W. 
Blauvelt 


guests were Lieutenant-Colonel and 
P. Evans, Captain Ridenour, Miss 
and Mr. M. E. Smith of Omaha. 

The February meet of the 16th Infantry 
Moon Council was attended by all officers of 
the regiment st ationed here, and after the busi- 
ness session a very interesting description of 
his six months’ travel in India was given by 
Captain Ridenour. A Dutch supper was served 
after the lecture and the usual toast to the 
Full Moon was drunk out of doors notwith- 
standing the fierce blizzard which was raging 
on that night. 

Mrs. George Brown and Miss Madeline Bon- 


ney, of New York, were honor guests at a 
delightful afternoon tea given by Captain and 
Mrs. Crimmins recently. The other guests 
were Colonel and Mrs. Gardener, Major and 
Mrs. Blauvelt, Major and Mrs. Beckurts, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Dalton, Dr. and Mrs. McMillan, 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Churchill, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Soleliac, Mrs. Hentig, the Misses Chaffin 
and Jackson and Lieutenants Harvey, Brown, 
White, Smith, McCune, James and Boswell. 
Mrs. Wilson served tea: Mrs. W. C. Bennett, 
chocolate, and Miss Blauvelt presided at the 
punch bowl. A most dainty spread was served. 

Major C. W. Kennedy, on duty as Adjutant 
General, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., and for- 
merly a major in this regiment, was a visitor 
at the post recently. 

Captain and Mrs. Dalton entertained Mr. 
Robert Edeson with a supper at the Omaha 
Club after the “military night” performance 
of “Classmates,” the first week in March. 
Lieutenant Brown, Dr. and Mrs. McMillan, 
Mrs. Brown and Miss Madeline Bonney were 
the other guests. Later in the week Mr. 
Edeson gave a dinner at the Rome Hotel, 
Omaha, Captain Dalton, Lieutenant Brown, 
Miss Anthony, Mr. Edeson’s leading lady and 
Miss Dow, also of the Edeson company, being 
his guests. 

The 16th Infantry 
of officers and 
stationed here, is hard at 
for: the two plays to be 
future in aid of the 
Lieutenant White has taken the place of Dr. 
McMillan, who was obliged to withdraw on 
account of pressure of official duties. The 
others who will take part are Mrs. Gardener, 
Captain Dalton, Mrs. W. C. Bennett, Miss 
Blauvelt, Mrs. Sydney Smith, Miss Natalie 
Blauvelt, Major Blauvelt and Lieutenant Har- 
vey. 

Chaplain J. W. Hillman and Miss Hillman 
have returned from a four months’ leave spent 
with relatives and friends in New York City. 

Captain and Mrs. W. C. Bennett, Captain 
and Mrs. Gohn and Major and Mrs. Beckurts 
were guests of Colonel and Mrs. Gardener at 
dinner recently. 

Lieutenant W. C. Short, 
to the 16th Infantry, 
El Paso, Texas, 
a two months’ leave. 

Mrs. Beckurts gave a 
for the ladies of the 
nature of a farewell 
Mrs. Beckurts will 


Club, composed 
16th Infantry, 
work with rehearsals 
given in the near 
Army Relief Society. 


Dramatic 
ladies of the 


recently promoted 
arrived March 11th from 
where he has been spending 


delightful tea recently 
garrison, it being in the 
function as Major and 
soon leave to joint their 
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new regiment at Plattsburg Barracks. Mrs. the post were present and others from Omaha. 
Gohn, Mrs. Morrison and Mrs. Chrisman Lieutenant P. L. Smith is to speak at the 
assisted the hostess and the guests were next Moon meet of the 16th Infantry on his 
Mesdames Gardener, Blauvelt, Dalton, Crim- impressions of European capitals which he 
mins, McMillan, Brown, Hentig and the Misses visited last fall. 
Bonney, Jackson, Blauvelt and Plummer. Sergt.-Major Harry Hoster has recovered 
Mrs. Patton of Detroit, mother of Mrs. Cor- from a six weeks’ siege of illness during which 
nelius Gardener, has arrived for an extended time he underwent a serious operation at the 
Visit with her daughter and will remain here post hospital. 
while Colonel and Mrs. Gardener are abroad. Chis command has been augumented the past 
The “Military Night” at the Boyd Theatre. month by the arrival of 129 recruits from 
Omaha, on the occasion of the first night's Columbus Barracks so that the companies are 
presentation of “Classmates” by Robert Edeson again back at about one-half their authorized 
was a genuine Army affair, more than sixty strength Another detachment is expected 
officers and ladies being present. General Mor- from the same place in the near future. The 
ton and his personal staff and ladies occupied character of the recruits received is much 
a box as did Colonel Gardener and the regi- above the usual standard and it is believed that 
mental staff of the 16th Infantry with their the favorable reports concerning the Army 
wives. The remainder of the Army contingent pay bill are attracting a much higher class of 
filled five full rows in the pit. The officers men to the service than formerly Contrary 
attended in full dress uniform and several to expectations more re-enlistments are being 
theatre suppers were ‘enjoyed at the Omaha _ received than was expected, which is most en- 
Club and at the Rome Hotel after the per- couraging to the company commanders 
formance. The Post Social Club, a flourishing organi- 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Wilson and zation of enlisted men, of which Regimental 
their two daughters have left for their new  Sergt.-Major Harry Hoster is president, is 
station at San Juan, Porto Rico where Colonel now holding weekly hops in Gymnasium Hall 
Wilson will assume command of the Porto and it is intended to give another masquerade 
Rican regiment. party in the near future. 
Mrs. Harvey, mother of Lieutenant Harvey, On account of the arrival of recruits and 
is visiting her son for an indefinite period. the fact that these men have not yet been 
Mrs. W. C. Bennett entertained with a 500 _ paid, the Post Exchange is now doing a flour 
party in honor of Mrs. George Brown and Miss’ ishing business and substantial dividends for 
Madeline Bonney. The prizes went to Miss the company messes are expected in the near 
Bonney and Miss Jackson. All the ladies of future. 
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Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


A leap year ball, the very last of the pre-Lenten 
affairs, took place the evening of Shrove Tuesday. 
and in point of beauty, brilliancy and enjoyment 
will long be remembered by all the participants. 
Colonial dames in picturesque gowns and powder- 
ed hair greeted at every turn masculinity in con- 
ventional evening grab. Three car loads of St. 
Louisans were among the guests that enjoyed 
good music, good dancing ana a good supper. 
Col. and Mrs. Getty, Major and Mrs. Walker and 
Major and Mrs. Bradley received. 

Mrs. Marcus D. Cronin, wife of Capt. Cronin, 
has joined her husband here. She has been visit- 
ing in California 

Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. R. N. Getty and Major and 
Mrs. Alfred Bradley enjoyed the hospitality of 
Lieut. and Mrs. Allen Parker, who entertained 
them at dinner before the leap year ball. 

Capt. and Mrs. William Powell entertained four 
dinner guests in the Misses Turner and Kaufmann 
and Capt. G. Soulard Turner and Lieut. Davis C. 
Anderson. 

Capt. and Mrs. George Helms were host and 
hostess at a charming dinner given in honor of 
Capt. and Mrs. Clarence Bunker and Capt. and 
Mrs. William Powell. 

Capt. William T. Littebrant, 11th Cav., has 
left for Newport News en route to Pinar del 
Reo, Cuba, to join his regiment. 

A delightful dinner party given by Major and 
Mrs. Alfred E. Bradley included as guests Lieut. 
Col. Robert N. Getty and Mrs. Getty, Lieut.-Col. 
Louis W. Crampton and Mrs. Crampton. 

Mrs. Ola W. Bell, wife of Capt. Bell, is con- 
valescing from a severe attack of grippe. 

The St. Louis Club had for dinner guests re- 
cently Lieut.-Col. Robert N. Getty, Capt. Marcus 
D. Cronin, Capt. Clarence G. Bunker and Lieut. 
Francis J. McConnell. 

Lieut. and Mrs. George B. Rodney gave a 
charming dinner party, having for honor guests 
Mr. and Mrs. Prince, of St. Louis, and Major 
and Mrs. Willoughby Walke. 


Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


Capt. Fred L. Munson has been designated by 
the War Department as the infantry team cap- 
tain at the National Rifle Meet in the fall. 

The officers and ladies of Fort Sam Houston 
entertained at a beautiful ball in honor of San 
Antonio’s representative clubs, Casino, Country 
and San Antonio Clubs. 

Lieut. Hunter Harris is enjoying a visit from 
his sister, Miss Elizabeth Harris. 

4 San Antonio visitor in the person of Mrs. 
L. P. Rucker has been welcomed into Army cir- 
cles during her brief stay en route to Columbus, 
Ohio, where she joins Capt. Rucker. 

Mr., Mrs. and Miss Nugent and Miss Taylor 
have returned from an extended visit to old 
Mexico ‘They are the guests of Col. and Mrs. 
Baker. 

Gen. and Mrs. Myer, Col. and Mrs. Butler, 
Capt. and Mrs. Wise, Captain Nicklin, Miss 
Woodward and Mr. Smith were dinner guests of 
Mrs. Smith one evening. The decorations and 
appointments of the table were unusually attrac- 
tive 
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Miss Constance Clarke has gone to St. Louis 
where her father is stationed at present. Just be- 
fore her departure she was guest of honor at a 
leap year party given by Miss Bertha Rowalle. 

The Wednesday Card Club was entertained by 
Mrs. Naylor at one of its last meetings. 

Major and Mrs. Omar Bundy were host and 
hostess at a dinner, complimentary to their guest, 
Miss Herdin, of Indianapolis. Covers were laid 
for twelve. At a dinner of later date, Col. 
Stevens, Major and Mrs. Simpson and Capt. and 
Mrs. Munson were their guests. 

Mrs. Mackall’s church tea turned out success- 
fully with a big attendance from post and town. 

Mrs. Williams, wife of Capt. Williams, 3d Cav., 
stationed at Fort Clark, is visiting her mother, 
Mrs. Edwards. 

Capt. F. C. Doyle had as guests at a box party 
at the Grand Misses Gallagher and Hardin and 
Major and Mrs. Bundy and Capt. B. Payne 


Presidio of Monterey, Cal. 


Mrs. J. H. Parker, wife of Capt. Parker, is a 
new arrival in the garrison. She and her hus- 
band have taken the quarters vacated by Colonel 
Garrard. 

Major and Mrs. Melver had for guests at a 
recent dinner, Col. and Mrs. Moon, Capt. Parker 
and Capt. and Mrs. Stritzinger 

A cotillion was enjoyed by many from the gar- 
rison who went over to the hop at Del Monte. 
About thirty participated in the merrymaking. 

Miss Cornish, daughter of Major L. W. Cor- 
nish, retired, was hostess at a five hundred party 
given at her pretty home in Pacific Grove. A 
number of garrison ladies enjoyed her hospitality. 

Miss Blanche Cartwright is home again in the 
garrison after a few weeks’ visit with her sister, 
Mrs. Green, of Berkeley, Cal. 

Mrs. Smith, mother of Capt. C. C. Smith, was 
guest of honor at a charming tea given by her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. C. C. Smith. Mesdames 
Moon and Chapman presided at the tea tables and 
served about twenty-five ladies with the refresh- 
ing beverage. 

Lieut. and Mrs. Mitchell and Lieut. and Mrs 
Bowen were Capt. and Mrs. Webster's guests at 
a dinner party one evening. 

Lieut. Dailey, at Del Monte, acted as host to 
Capt. and Mrs. DeWitt and Mrs. Bowen, at a de- 
lightful dinner. 

Five hundred and bridge divided honors at the 
charming evening card partv given by Capt. and 
Mrs. Chapman at their hospitable quarters one 
Tuesday evening. Prize winners were Mrs. 
Stritzinger, Miss Buchanan and Colonel Maus. 
About twenty participated in the evening's enjoy- 
ment. 

Mrs. Johnson and her mother, Mrs. Hill, have 
returned from a tour of Southern California 

Mrs. Warner, of Del Monte, numbered a good 
many garrison guests at her recent charming tea. 

Che Bridge Club met recently with Mrs 
Stritzinger 

Lieut. W. B. Graham is convalescing from a 
severe attack of rheumatism 
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Full Speed 
Ahead/ 


Reserve power for the spurt— 
Boundless energy to meet any crisis 
These are the essentials supplied by 


Shredded Wheat 


the World’s one perfect Breadstuff ood 


TRISCUIT 


The Ideal Emergency Ration 
is Shredded Wheat formed into convenient wafers. Crisp, delicious 
and absolutely wholesome, TTRISCUIT is not a ration to be endured, 
but a luscious food to be enjoyed. 

The wonderful shredding process draws out each wheat kernel 
into fine filaments. ‘The whole-wheat contains all the elements 
needed by bone and muscle, but only when shredded is the grain 
made absolutely digestible. 

Formed into wafers and toasted crisp and brown in quick elec- 
tric ovens, TRISCUIT, without the addition of any foreign matter, 
is luscious and wonderfully sustaining. ‘The taste never palls. 

gamed Mapapue sotasenl caus tone eantea el 
the same shape and size as the usual package of hard-tack, 
which weighs two ounces more. It fits into knapsack and 


saddlebag like a glove. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
and Triscuit are the Finest Breadstuff 
Products in the World 


“IT’S ALL IN THE SHREDS” 


for Using Shredded Wheat 


s{Directions 
re 


a The Natural Food Company 
Taseurr est fh NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Always mention ArRMy AND } when writing to Advertisers 
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Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 


Captain and Mrs. 
pretty dinner 
Baker were Captain Jule, 
and Lieut. E. G. Taylor. 

Captain Butner gave a box party and hand- 
some supper to Captain and Mrs. Tanner, the 
Misses Taylor and Lieutenant Deleplane, and 
also a Juncheon at Hine’s restaurant in Chey- 
enne. His guests were Mrs. S. W. Taylor, the 
Misses Taylor, Lieutenants Deleplane, Baker 
and Davis. 

Major Kennedy has arrived after a_ very 
pleasant leave spent with his family in the 
East. Major Van Deusen is also among the 
late arrivals. 

Lieutenant Edward 


Jones 
to Mrs. Baker. 


recently gave a 
To meet Mrs. 
Lieutenant Baker 


G. Taylor has left to 
joint his regiment at Fort Thomas en route 
in the Philippines. He is to be congratulated 
on his assignment to the 4th Infantry, so well 
remembered the “Gallant Fourth.” May 
he follow in the footsteps of his grandfather, 
General Lorenzo Thomas, who was at one 
time adjutant of the 4th Infantry. 

The ladies of the garrison gave a very pretty 
leap year cotillion on the eve of St. Valentine's 
Day. The hop room was particularly attrac- 
tive, being decorated with red hearts and in- 
viting cozy corners. Flags and bunting cover- 
ed the walls. The cotillion was led by Lieu- 
tenant Delaplane and Miss Katherine Taylor. 
The favors were most attractive, being com- 
posed of picture hats made of crépe paper, 
feather boas, hearts, diamond rings, valentines 
and other interesting things. The reception 
committee was composed of Mesdames Taylor, 
Foster, Appel, Blatchford, Sawtelle and Welsh. 
Supper committee: Mrs. Blatchford, Mrs. 
Foster, Mrs. Appel. Dancing committee: Miss 
Appel and the Misses Taylor. General man- 
ager, chief cook and bottle-washer, Mrs. Tay- 
lor. The lucky officers invited to go with the 
different ladies received most attractive vege- 
table bouquets. Mrs. Appel and Mrs. Baker 
presided over one of the favor tables, and 
Miss Foster and Miss Welsh the other. At 
midnight a supper was served and dancing was 
kept up until “the wee sma’ hours of the 
morning.” 

Lieutenants Rucker and Harlow have arrived. 

Captain Tanner has returned from a three 
days’ leave spent at Ault, Wyoming. 

The officers were turned out of their warm 
beds early Monday morning to a very serious 
fire. but owing to the promptness of the fire 
marshal the flames were soon under control. 

Major and Mrs. Blatchford gave a pretty 
dinner to Mrs. Keefer. Major Keefer is before 
the retiring board at San Francisco, California. 
Mrs. Keefer has been allowed quarters here 
while her husband has been under treatment 
at the General Hospital at San Francisco. 
{t is rumored on his retirement that he will 
settle in Cheyenne. 

Mrs. Persons, wife of Lieutenant Persons, 
11th Infantry, who has been visiting in the 
East, is expected in a few days. 


as 
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Fort Leavenworth, ‘Kansas 


Miss Karst, of St. Louis, is the guest of Mrs. 
Kenneth Williams. 

Mrs. Bark, of Salt Lake City,. Utah, is visiting 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Beebe. 

Miss Dorothy Smith, of New York City, is be- 
ing entertained at the home of Col. and Mrs. 
George S. Young. 

Miss Mary Galbraith, 
the garrison. 

Miss Dougherty was the recipient of a pretty 
compliment in the shape of a charming bridge 
party given in her honor by her hostess, Mrs. 
Paul Stanley Bond. 

Robert Edeson, the leading man in “Class- 
mates,” drew, as usual, an enthusiastic and big 
audience at his performance in Kansas City. A 
great number attended from the garrison and a 
great many more had the pleasure of meeting this 
popular actor at a charming reception given him 
by some of the officers at the Post Club the fol- 
lowing day. 

The Army automobile, an enterprise of the 
New York Journal, reached here in record time 
and General Grant’s message was delivered to 
Colonel Loughborough. The occupants of the car 
were congratulated heartily upon their success and 
were entertained in the garrison. 

The luncheon, which was given by Mrs. J. W. 
Clinton for Miss Smith, of New York, was un- 
usually charming and pretty. Covers were laid for 
twelve. 

Mrs. Frank Lawton, of Kansas City. was hon- 
ored by a beautiful luncheon at which Mrs. C. F. 
Andrews presided as hostess. 

A very enjoyable tea is among recent events at 
which Mrs. C. D. Rhodes was hostess and Miss 
Galbraith, of Omaha, guest of honor. 

The Misses Galbraith, Riedenburgh, Doyle and 
Hunting, chaperoned by Mrs. J. W. Clinton, were 
box party guests of Major Allison, Capt. Carr and 
Lieuts. Patterson, Locke and Fitch one evening 
recently. 

Mrs. Samuel Wilson is entertaining her sister, 
Mrs. Lloyd McCormick, of Governors Island. 

Major Carter, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony and Capt. 
and Mrs. Walsh were entertained at a dinner 
party given by Gen. Hall and the Misses Hall. 

Progressive bridge was the means of amusing a 
large number of guests at the home of Mrs. 
Tenny Ross recently. 

Mrs. Oliver Spaulding entertained delightfully 
at a five hundred party one Wednesday afternoon. 
Decorations, card tables and score cards were all 
in yellow. The five hundred party given by her 
the preceding Monday was equally enjoyable and 
held a color scheme of violet. Her guests at both 
affairs numbered forty or more. 

Mrs. C. E. Dentler proved a charming hostess 
when she extended her hospitality to a number of 
guests at a most charming tea of recent date. The 
rooms were exquisite in their decoration and the 
refreshments were of the daintiest kind. 

The masquerade ball, indulged in by old and 
young of the garrison at the gymnasium one Fri- 
day evening was very enjoyable. 


of Omaha, is a guest in 
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THE SAFETY RAZO 


THAT LASTS A_ LIFETIME 


Those shaving with an ordinary razor, (a thin blade safety razor, or being shaved 
by a barber, ) have absolutely no conception of the merits of a 


STAR Safety Razor 


No experience whatever is required to , have with a “STAR,” or to keep the 
blades keen and in good shaving condition. With the use of our automatic 
stropping devices you will immediately become an expert at stropping. 
It is therazor Par Excellence that the best skilled labor and material 
has produced and is positively the cheapest. No need of continually 
buying thin blades with their questionable cutting qualities to enable 
you to scrape off your beard, and irritate your skin. 
One STAR blade will give you better and longer service than hundreds 
of thin blades with absolutely no inconvenience or loss of time, and positively 
gives you a clean, smooth and velvety shave without irritating the skin, as 
each blade is magnetized and properly tempered and hardened to pro- 
duce and retain that fine keen cutting edge so essential for a com- 
fortable shave. Every razor guaranteed to give good service. 
STAR SAFETY RAZOR, Complete . . $1.50 
with Automatic Stropperand Strop . 4.50 
Leather caseSets . . . $2.00 and upward 


by all dealers, or sent upon receipt of price 
Catalogue mailed free upon request 


KAMPFE BROS., 21 Reade St., New Yor 
FOR SALE AT ALL POST EXCHANGES 


for ARMY and NAV Y OFFICERS 
-and THEIR FAMILIES 


CORRECT STYLES FOR EVERY OCCASION 


Riding Boots 
N Bick tae” $12.00 
PUTTEES $5.00 and 7.00 


Catalogues await request 


Alexander 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street 


Style No. 


Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 





Fort Bliss, Texas 
Mrs. Thomas Franklin visited her father, Post- 


master J. A. Smith, of El Paso, prior to sailing 
for the Philippines. 

Captain Berkley Enochs has been ordered to re- 
port at Fort Leavenworth in August as a student 
officer. 

General E. S. Godfrey has been a visitor in El 
Paso en route to Bisbee, Arizona. 

The ladies of the post received at the home of 
Mrs. J. J. Miller. 

Captain Geo. W. Helms and Miss Josephi of 
Portland, Oregon. were recently married. 

Captain Lawton has returned from a 
joyable trip through old Mexico. 

Major and Mrs. W. L. Simpson have gone to 
Washington, D. C., where the Major will be un- 
der the care of a specialist for some time. 

Colonel F. B. Jones, 19th Infantry, has inspected 
the El Paso Militia Company. 

Mrs. A. E. Williams has returned from Ma- 
nila and is visiting her cousin, Mrs. Kellogg. 

Captains Brooks and Lawton and Lieut. ‘Terrill 
have returned from a very enjoyable hunting trip 
in the mountains. 

Mrs. J. F. Williams of El Paso entertained at 
bridge complimentary to Mrs, A. E. Williams, at 
which several ladies of the post were present. 

Miss Mary Fechet, daughter of Col. E. B. 
Fechet was the guest of honor at’a card party 
given by Miss Nina Neff, of El Paso. 

A very enjoyable reception and dance was ten- 
dered Lieut. and Mrs. Parker upon their arrival in 
the post. 

Captain and Mrs. A. S. Brooks entertained a 
few friends at dinner. 

Miss Ellis, of El Paso, has been visiting Mrs. 
F. G. Lawton. 

The 22d ult. was given over to the men for a 
field day and the garrison turned out to see the 
sport. There were many entries from the various 
companies and band. 


very en- 


Cuba 


February 13th, the fifty-first anniversary of 


his birth was pleasantly observed by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Millard F. Waltz of the Gen- 
eral Staff. Chief of Staff of the Army of 


Cuban Pacification, by a dinner to some of his 
comrades at his residence, No. 1 General Lee 
street, Quemados, Marianao, Cuba. 

The dining room was handsomely decorated 
with palms and evergreens, bunches of roses 
were displayed to advantage on tables and 
sideboards and the globes of the lights were 
tastefully draped in red crépe. Over the cen- 
ter of the table was hung a large transparency 
covered with red satin, on the four sides of 
which appeared in white the year 1857 of the 
Colonel’s birth, and over the four corners 
were hung similar smaller transparencies bear- 
ing the mystic number “13” of the day being 
celebrated. 

The center of the table was occupied by a 
birthday cake, four stories high, a production 
of Mrs. Waltz, bearing a candle for each of 


the fifty-one years of the Colonel’s life, rest- 
a pink rose holder 


ing in 
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E. A. Armstrong Mfg. Co. 


315-317 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Opposite Auditorium 
Makers of Finest Uniforms and Equipment for 
Officers of the Army and National Guard 


WRITB FOR CATALOGUE G 


During the dinner Miss Elaine Waltz, in the 
adjoining saloon, rendered appropriate airs, 
both vocal and instrumental, which contributed 
greatly to the enjoyment of the guests, among 
whom were General Barry, commanding the 
Army oi Cuban Pacification; Colonel Birming- 
ham, Medical Inspector; Colonel Treat, In- 
spector General; Colonel Houston, Chief Pay- 


master; Major Truitt, Adjutant General; Ma- 
jor Baker, Chief Quartermaster; Major Cole, 
Depot Commissary; Captain sutt, Depot 


General 
Captain 
Foster, 


Quartermaster; 
Staff, Chief of Military 
Wright, 17th Iniantry, 
Subsistence Department. 

Governor Magoon gave a dinner to General 


Furlong, 
Information; 
and Captain 


Captain 


Barry and Mrs. Barry on the evening of 
March 12th at Havana. The guests were Mr. 
E. V. Morgan, the American Minister, and 
Miss Morgan; Colonel Black, Colonel Greble, 
Major Terrill, Major Kean and their wives; 
Captain Ryan, Colonel Crowder and Mrs. 


Dean. 


Fort Howard, Md. 


Captain and Mrs. William H. Raymond 
were the guests of Lieutenant and Mrs. Hugh 
Sereven Brown at a delicious chafing-dish 
supper a few Sunday evenings ago. 


Lieut.-Col. Clarence Deems attended the 
banquet given by the Sons of the Loyal 
Legion in Baltimore at the Belvedere on the 
sth ult. 

Mrs. William Bailey, of Louisville, Ky., 
and Mrs. Willingham, of Macon, Ga., were 
the guests of Lieutenant and Mrs. S. Creed 
Cardwell at luncheon. 

Mrs. C. L. Jefferson, sister of Mrs. F. H. 


Lincoln and daughters, Miss Louise and Miss 
Bertie, of Delaware City, Del.. were the 
guests of Captain and Mrs. Lincoln, for a few 
days. 


_ Masters Godwin and Albert Ordway, the 
interesting sons of Captain and Mrs. Godwin 
Ordway, who have been confined to. their 


home with measles, have fully recovered and 
are out again, 

Mrs. Hugh S. Brown attended 
party given by Mrs. H. Rowland 
North Calvert street, Baltimore, last week. 

Captain Lincoln and Lieut. H. S. Brown 
were the judges for the competitive drill at the 
games given at the Fifth Regiment Armory, 
Maryland National Guard, on Washington's 
Birthday. 

Captain H. H. Whitney was a guest at a 
dinner given by the Sons of the Loyal Legion 
at the New Willard, Washington, in February 

Lieut. Adolph Langboest. who was laid up 
for a few days with grippe, has reported for 
luty again. 


the bridge 
Clapp of 
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White Rock. 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 


Phone Main 1418 Established 1851 


F. J. HEIBERGER 
NAVALand MILITARY UNIFORMS 
“EVERYTHING THE BEST ™ 


535 FIFTEENTH STREET AS ICT . 
Opposite U. S. Treasury WASHINGTON, D. C. 














JOSEPH M. HERMAN & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
Government Contractors for 
Army, Navy and Marine Shoes 
















STAMPS FROM CUBA 


25 Select Cuban Stamps, - $.15 
50 All Denominations, 75 


Approvals at 50 per cent off catalogue value. 
Stamps exchanged at even catalogue value, 


J, LEIBLINGER, Base Hospital, Camp Columbia, Cuba 


National Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
32 Liberty Street, New York 


Safes to Rent, $5.00 to $600.00 per Annum 
Reduced Rates to Officers of the Army and Navy 
































HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad Street, New York 
BANKERS 


Travelers’ letters of credit available the world over. 
Bills of exchange in sterling and francs in sums to suit. 
Deposit accounts received. Investment securities. 
Stocks and bonds beught and sold on commission. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 






















PHONE, MAIN 5951 


S.J’J.SHEERS 
CIVIL AND MILITARY TAILOR 
DEALER IN 
IMPORTED WOOLENS 

1344 GC STREET N. W. 
Branch 1643 19th Street N.W. WaSHINGTON, D. Cc. 






CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


SANTA MONICA, LOS ANGELES €O., CAL. 


Fits for all Colleges and Scientific Schools, the Government Academies, 
Business, and Foreign Travel. Strictly military. Cavalry organization 


ry you know what Quality means in a Turkish 
o Cigarette? If not, get a box of “MILO.” 
Then, any other cigarette, and try same side by side. 
You'll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the 
“MILO.” Mildness (yet with this richness in flavor) is 
what costs in Turkish Tobacco, and it’s just this that makes 
the Perfect Cigarette. You'll find it in No Other. 

This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in 


Turkey—the careful watchfulness from the seeding to the finished article. 
WRITE TO THE SURBRUG COMPANY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 
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The sub-target rifle machine may now be obtained through the 
Adjutant-General of your State 


SUB-TARGET GUN CO. 


BOSTON, 216 High Street 


Lieutenant and Mrs. H. S. Brown were the 
guests of Captain and Mrs. S. B. Austin, of 
Pikesville, Md., at a bridge and dinner party 
on Washington’s Birthday. 

Mrs. William H. Raymond and little daugh- 
ter, Miss Ida Louise, are the guests of Major 
and Mrs. F. G. Hodgson, of the Quarter- 
master’s Department stationed at Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs. Sadler and son Kenney, of Philadel- 
phia, were the week-end guests of Captain and 
Mrs. Lincoln, 

Mrs. F. H. Lincoln was the guest of Miss 
Woodward, of Sparrows Point, at a_ bridge 
party last week. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. S. Creed Cardwell gave 
a most charming little chafing-dish supper in 
honor of Lieutenant Cardwell’s birthday, Feb- 
ruary 28th, among those who helped him cele- 
brate were Colonel Deems and Lieutenant and 
Mrs. H. S. Brown. 


¢ 


Fort Du Pont, Del. 


Mr. L. T. Waldron, of Chicago, is the 
guest of his son, Capt. L. Waldron. 

Dr. E. D. Shortledge, who has just re- 
turned from the Philippines where he has 
been stationed for some time, arrived at the 
post the 15th. 

Lieutenant Glassburn who has been stationed 
at Fart Mott was recently transferred to Fort 
Du Pont. 

Captain Hopkins and Dr. Shortledge were 
the dinner guests of Captain and Mrs. Lan- 
ders, Wednesday evening. 

Dr. Lignor returned to the post on the 2oth 
after an absence of several weeks. 

Captain and Mrs. Landers entertained sev- 
eral of the bachelor officers a few evenings 
ago with bridge, followed by an oyster supper. 

Captain and Mrs. Knowlton had an infor- 
male bridge party Thursday evening. Among 
the guests were Mr. Reeves and Mrs. Jeffer- 
son, of Delaware City. After playing until a 
late hour a most delightful supper was served. 

Mrs. Ryland who has been visiting her sister 
and brother in New York for several weeks 
has returned to the post. 

Mrs. Knowlton and Master Danner Knowl- 
ton returned .on February roth from a_ visit 
to friends and relations in Washington. They 
were joined by Captain Knowlton in Wash- 
ington who returned with them. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. R. N. Campbell and 
their guest. Miss Kerr from Chicago, spent 
several days last week in New York. 

The post band gave a concert Saturday 
evening in the gymnasium which was largely 
attended by the officers and ladies of the post 
and was most enjoyable. 


NEW YORK, 1 Madison Ave. 





Captain and Mrs. J. P. Hopkins left for 
Fort Monroe, Saturday the 7th, where Captain 
Hopkins has been detailed as instructor. They 
have made many friends during their short stay 
at the post and their departure is deeply re- 
gretted. 

Col. John L. Chamberlain, of the Inspector 
General’s Department, who has been inspect- 
ing on the post for the past week left for 
Fort Mott on Monday. 


Fort Niagara 


Mrs. Lark, of Buffalo, will remain with Bittman 
Barth during the absence of his father and 
mother. 

Mrs. William Taylor and her sister, Miss Naill, 
of Oklahoma, have recently joined our small 
coterie and their presence adds much pleasure to 
the small social affairs in the Post. 

Miss Garrett, of “Niagara-on-the-Lake,” was 
the guest of Captain and Mrs. Fuller last week. 

The bachelors are untiring in their efforts to 
make Fort Niagara agreeable and attractive to the 
young ladies who visit here. 

Lieut. David Bower, who is on leave, spent a 
day in the Post to see his friends while en route 
to New York. 

Lieut. Greason, who has just been appointed 
from civil life as a second lieutenant, has joined 
his company here. 

Captain Ballou was absent from Fort Niagara 
for a short time this month, being in New York 
inspecting «uartermaster supplies. 

Lieut. Oskar Hoop, who recently transferred 
from the 6th Infantry to the 12th, with Lieut. 
G. V. Heidt. has arrived. His wife is visiting in 
Missouri and will not come to the Post for some 
months. 


The New Army and Navy 
Standard Canvas Puttee Legging 


MADE IN KHAKI COLOR and 
OLIVE DRAB 
Patented, U. S., Canada and France. June 25, 1907 
and December 31, 1907 

The smartest legging ever made of canvas. Itis 
handsome in appearance, retains its shape under all 
conditions, is durable and convenient. No laces or 
bottom straps. The peculiar construction of the 
legging is such that it will shape itself to almost any 
leg and retain its smart appearance. This legging 
has already become very popular with all those 
who have tried it. It has been adopted by the 
government for officers and enlisted men. Patents 
are pending in the various countries. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. If 
yours cannot supply you write direct to 


ROSENWASSER BROTHERS 
472 Broadway - - New York 
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use 


MENNEN'S 


- BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use it 
It is Antiseptic, and will 
prevent any of the skin diseases 
often contracted 
A positive relief for Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, and all 
afflictions of the skin. Removes 
all odor of perspiration. Get 
Mennen’s—-the orizinal. Put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the * box that lox.’’ Guaran- 
teed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywheregor 
mailed for 25 cents. Sample free 
Try Mennen's Viclet (Borated) Talcum, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


} 
also 


United States Post 
Office Money Orders 


Government Bonds 


Are bought largely for SAFETY. 
Building and Loan Association 
stock is bought for the same reason 


—SAFETY—and also because 


it pays a higher rate of interest. 
The Continental Building & Loan 
Association pays 6 per cent. net 
per annum, payable semi-annually. 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary 


Market and Church Streets 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Always mention Army 


AND Navy 


AND NAVY 


LIFE 


LIFE 


* Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


Beauty 


and 


Durability 


In Spoons, Forks, Knives, 

etc,, are assured if you pur- 

chase goods bearing this 
trade mark : 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS” 


There are other “Rogers” and va- 
rious makes o* silverware, which 
are claimed to be “just as good.” 
but like all imitations they lack 
the beauty and wearing qualities 
identified With the original and 
gennine “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
Send for our new catalogue * R-3? 
containing all the newest patter 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


(luternational Si 


are pure at their 

ing them to the lips without | 
Ordinary bottling met} 

the usual bottled waters 
lose that dainty freshness 


taste and become unsightly and 


remained for the Ballardvale Springs Co., 


of Lawrence, Mass., to place upon the market 
Table Water Perfectly Bottled 


the known waters none so nearly meets 


+} 


juirements of Softness, Lightness and Purity as does 


the Ballardvale Spring Water. nor is there any other 


water of which it can be truly said 


spring among the rocky t 


block-tin and glass ever touch this water.’’ 


Probably of 


re exact re- 


From the 


hills to the lips nothing but 


The extraordinary care used in bottling together 


with the block-tin interlined cap, which is use« 


clusively on this water, 


and freshness For those to whom 


irresistible appeal, we can only urge that you order 


bottle of Ballardvale at once and enjoy its 


s well it will be found } 


when writing to Advertisers. 


insures its unchanging purity 
the best has an 
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Fort Porter, N. Y. 


Major William Wren, who in a few days will 
assume command of Fort Porter, is at the Liv- 
ingston, Grand Rapids, Mich. The Castle has 
been freshly papered and painted for the occu- 
pancy of the new Commanding Officer. The good 
taste displayed in decorating the grim old castle 
is a compliment to those in charge. Mrs. Wren 
and small daughter will not come to Buffalo for 
some weeks. Miss Wren is off at boarding school. 

The only large social function for a month past 
was a delightful, jolly Valentine party given by 
Lieut. and Mrs. John Mudgett. Their pleasant 
quarters were decorated with myriad ribbons of 
brilliant red hearts. ‘These formed a net-work 
from the ceilings. Here and there scattered about 
the rooms were emblems of the popular old Saint. 
Hearts were prominent in the dainty, delicious 
supper and confection. Each guest was presented 
with a valentine which caused much amusement 
among the guests. Of course bridge was the game 
of the evening. Mrs. Wallace McNamara had the 
highest score among the ladies and was presented 
with a handsome _ jardiniere. Surgeon George 
Tyler was the most successful player of the gen- 
tlemen present and carried off to his bachelor’s 
den a lovely picture. 

One of the recent dinners in the Garrison was 
given by Lieut. and Mrs. Ursa Diller who expect 
to go to Delaware the last of the month to at- 
tend the wedding of Mrs. Diller’s brother, Mr 
Lefevre 

Lieut. and Mrs. Wallace McNamara were hosts 
for a charming dinner party last week. A mound 
of growing red tulips centered a handsomely ar 
ranged table. The candles, shades and bon bons 
were of the same warm color. Captain Lafitte, 
now in command of the Post, was the guest of 
honor 

Miss Mitchell is visiting in Pennsvlvania and 
does not expect to return to the Post for weeks 

Major and Mrs. William Kendall, who are en 
route from Fort Sam Houston to Fort Ethan 
Allen, will be the guests of Mrs. D. D. Mitchell 
for a few days this month. Major Kendall had 
charge of the Hospital here a few years ago. Both 
he and Mrs. Kendall made many kind friends in 
the city who will be glad to welcome them again. 

Captain and Mrs. Robert Brown have rented a 
furnished house in Irving place for the summer. 
Irving place is in the most desirable location of 
Buffalo 

Letters have been received by Mr. Paulding 
Sellers from Gen. and Mrs. Walter Duggan that 
the condition of their son, Mr. Walter Sellers, 
has improved since he arrived in New Mexico 
Gen. and Mrs. Duggan are located at Silver City, 
N. M 

Mr. Robert Hall, of Chicago, son of Gen. Robert 
Hall. of Buffalo, has come to this city to make 
it his home’ His brother, Mr. Harris Hall, has 
gone to Chicago to reside 

On the evening of the 13th of the month Mr 
and Mrs. Charles Hengerer, of the city, gave a 
delightful theatre party in honor of Lieut. and 
Mrs. John Mudgett \fter seeing Miss Julia 
Marlowe in her new play, “Gloria,” a supper was 
enjoyed at the Iroquois Hotel 

Mr. John Tiernon, a son of Gen. John Tiernon, 


has bought a summer home at Lewiston, N. Y. 
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Fort Slocum, N. Y. 


A number of changes took place here during 
the month of February: Lieut.-Col. Eli D. 
Hoyle left here on February 3d for the Gen- 
eral Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark., where he 
was ordered for treatment. Major T. B. Du- 
gan reported here for duty, February Ist, and 
on the departure of Colonel Hoyle took com- 
mand of the post. Lieut. J. T. Watson ar- 
rived here on February 3d, replacing Lieut. 
Frank Davis whose detail here expired about 
that time. 

Capt. P. H. McAndrews reported at this 
post for duty on February 26th. On February 
12th, Lieut. John R. Thomas, Jr., left here for 
Fort Leavenworth to take examinations for 
Captain. Mrs. Thomas accompanied him as 
far as Chicago where she will remain with her 
mother until his return. 

Among the visitors at the garrison this 
month were Miss Maria Ten Broeck Ross, of 
Plattsburg, guest of Mrs. Peter Murray; Mrs. 
Brooks and Miss Viola Brooks, of Detroit, 
guests of Lieut. Falmer, and Col. Edward 
Hunter, retired, who was visiting his daughter, 
Mrs. Clarence Ross. 

Ladies night at Officers’ Club continues to be 
very popular, though the season of Lent has 
modified the festivities in a measure. 

Mrs. C. B. Drake has been spending the 
month with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. B. M 
Jacobs, in Tucson, Arizona. 

Mrs. Dugan, wife of Major T. B. Dugan, 
arrived here on February 27th. 

Mrs. Watson, wife of Lieut. J. T. Watson 
also arrived on that date. 

Three informal card parties were given for 
Miss Ross 

Mrs. Murray entertained on February 11th; 
Mrs. Bertsch on February 18th, and Mrs 
Horowitz on February 22d. 

Miss Imogene Hoyle, daughter of Colonel 
and Mrs. Eli D. Hoyle, arrived here on Feb 
ruary 11th from Fort Riley which was Colonel 
Hoyle’s former station, 

Mrs. De Russy, widow of Gen. Isaac D. De 
Russy and mother of Mrs. Hoyle, died here 
after a very short illness on February 14th 
Mrs. De Russy was also the mother of Mrs 
Murray, wife of General Murray, Chief of 
\rtillery. The interment took place at West 
Point where the body of her husband had been 


transferred a few months before. It was a 
strange coincidence that the torpedo planter, 
“General Hunt.” which bore her remains to 


Weehawken, en route to West Point, was 
designed by her son-in-law, General Murray; 
was christened by her granddaughter, Sadie 
De Russy Murray, and named after a brother- 
in-law by marriage. General Hunt, who was 
Cinef of the Federal Artillery during the 
Civil War 





“The Campaign of Santiago de 
Cuba,” by Col. H. H. Sargent, pub- 


lished by the A. C. McClurg Co., of 
Chicago, should be in every home. 
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TIMUR OE carne 


Nickel-silver cases 
Fivedifferent styles 


Price, complete with a 
genuine Pig Skin 
Strap, as illustrated, 3.50 


We also make a smaller 
size, sold with Pig Skin 
or Black Seal 

Strap, complete for 6.00 


ee : Y ‘ : ~ Po és Py 
A L W A Y S as ANS “Rt sse: ha A correct timekeeper, 
| N S | G H T ‘ % Y ais a needed by every soldier 


and sailor. 


New England Watches are sold by all Dealers and at Post Exchanges and Navy Oanteens. If your 
Dealer cannot supply you send us his name and address, and we will forward you a catalogue and tell 
you where you can purchase the watches. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 12 Dover St., Waterbury, Conn. 


Philippine Offices: H. E. HEACOCK & CO., McCollough Building, Manila. 


Playing Cards for the Service 


ARMY POSTS AND NAVY CANTEENS SUPPLIED. 
RUSSELL'S “REGULARS.” iis is secngh and dura 


sold at any price. It is the perfection 


f 
A Box, | 
(12 packs) 
sent on backs on the market: in use everywhere, 
The backs are: SABRE, MANDOLIN, 


A + RUSSELL’S of card production. Package in four 
colors. Box shows back enclosed without 
¢ breaking the seal. Most popular Club 


aaciek aie receipt | 
r ay 3 ce I t \\ 3 OAK, MARINEand LIBERTY Amer- 
of $3.00, Express Paid, to any Me | can Flag (in 
° ° . ~ : Pi / p . | 
point in the United States. NSE * two colens). 
A very fine 
ona ev **Fullback’’ 
. : Wits WoUSseLt 
Posts and Canteens Supplied carp COMPANY 


Direct at Jobbers’ Rates. 


MARINE 





| (no margin) 
for club pur- 
poses, and 
handsome Green, Blue, 
: ; Pink and Buff tinted 
Send for Booklet and Price List of seis te teat Ce 


All Grades of Playing Cards. Parties, 


Always mention Army AND Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers 
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Fort Snelling 
Mrs. Fielder M. M. Beall entertained the en- 
tire post delightfully on the evening of St. 
Valentine's. Five hundred was played, the 
prize winners being Captain Hansell and Mrs. 
Campbell. 
The officers of the 2d Squadron, 4th Cav- 


alry, stationed here, have organized a_ stag 
bridge-whist club to meet weekly on Saturday 
evenings. The members are Major Rivers, 


Captain Arnold, Captain Koehler, Lieutenant 
MecCaskey, Lieutenant Righter, Lieutenant 
Stedje, Lieutenant Burnett, Lieutenant Tyler, 
Lieutenant Henry, Lieutenant Klemm and 
Lieutenant O’ Hara. 

Captain Koehler has returned from Hot 
Springs, Ark., much benefited by his treatment 
there. 

A number of the garrison passed a _ thor- 
oughly enjoyable evening on February 2oth 
as guests of Mr. Robert Edeson in ‘Class 
Mates.” The play is a really good one and 
Mr. Edeson’s “Dunean Irving’ a worthy suc- 
cessor to “Robert Clay,” “Ransom” and 
“Strongheart.” 

The officers stationed at Fort Snelling ap- 
peared in a body at the annual ball of the 
First Regiment of Infantry, Minnesota N. G.,, 
on the evening of February 27th at the Armory, 
St. Paul. The occasion proved a great suc- 
cess. 

The Ladies’ Reading Club. which meets on 
Tuesday afternoons, serves the pleasant object 
of gathering together the ladies of the two 
garrisons for a social afternoon and a cup of 
tea once a week. 

It is with real regret that we hear of Captain 
Arnold’s detail in the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment which will take him and his family away 
from this post to Fort McKenzie, Wyoming. 

Major and Mrs. Reynolds are planning to 
take a four months’ trip abroad in the near 
future. 

The “Ski Tournament.” held in St. Paul on 
March 8th, was attended by an_ interested 
contingent from Fort Snelling 

Mrs. Charles Burnett has been the week-end 
guest of Colonel and Mrs. Alexander O. Bro- 
die in St. Paul. 

Capiain and Mrs. Koehler entertained de- 
lightfully at a dinner party on the evening of 
Friday, the 13th, when eight guests enjoyed 
their hospitality. 

Major and Mrs. Tyrie Rivers had the 
Squadron members in to an informal card and 
chafing-dish evening on the fourteenth. 


Boston Harbor 


A delightful informal Saturday evening dance 
was given by the officers and ladies of Fort 
Andrews, just before Lent. It was enjoyed 
by the officers and ladies of Forts Banks, 
Strong, Warren and Revere. 

Among the dinners given during the past 
month were.one by Lieutenant and Mrs. Bart- 
lett, of Fort Andrews, Wednesday evening. 
March ath, for Major and Mrs. Henry C. 
Davis. Captain and Mrs. Long, Miss Bartlett 
and Lieutenant Gearhart, of Fort Strong. 
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A dinner all in violet, given by Major and 
Mrs. Henry C. Davis, of Fort Andrews, in 
honor of Miss Foss, of Portland, Me. The 
other guests were Miss Skillings, Miss Pres- 
cott, Mr. Henry Davis, Mr. Pierre Gaillard 
and Lieut. Earl Biscoe. 

Mrs. Taylor of Fort Andrews gave a lun- 
cheon in honor of her guest, Miss Boughton, 
with Mrs. Henry C. Davis and her sister, Miss 
Prescott, as the other guests. 





BIRDIE BAXTER CLARKE 
Mrs. Adna G., Clarke, wife of Capt. Clarke, C. A. C., 
at Fort Warren, Mass. 


Captain and Mrs. Long, of Fort Andrews, 
have recently entertained at two dinner parties. 
The first was for Captain and Mrs. Matthews 
and Dr. and Mrs. Peck and the other was for 
Miss Prescott, Lieutenant and Mrs. Taylor, 
Captain Yost and Lieutenant Gearhart, of 
Fort Strong. 

Captain and Mrs. Lomax entertained at din- 
ner Captain and Mrs. Long and Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Bartlett. 

Captain and Mrs. Matthews had at dinner 
Mr. Henry Davis and Mr. Pierre Gaillard, 
and afterward entertained the garrison with a 
bowling party and_ refreshments following. 
A bowling party was also given by Captain and 
Mrs. Lomax the same week. 

Captain and Mrs. Zollars, of Fort Revere, 
entertained Lieutenants Biscoe and Clark at 
dinner. 

On a recent court-martial day, Captain Yost, 
Lieutenant Sommers and Dr. Tenney, all of 
Fort Strong, were luncheon guests of Lieut. 
Allen Kimberly. 

Lieut. Allen Kimberly entertained with a 
week-end house party at his quarters, early 


_in March. The guests were Mr. and Mrs. Guil- 
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Renowned for its crystal 
clearness and sparkling qual- 
ity. Adds snap and tone to 
the high-ball. Bottled at 

the Springs, | Homburg 

v.id. Hohe, Germany. 


By Royal Warrant to 
His Majesty the King. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 


Sole Agents. 





<STABLISHED 1818 


4 GF 

ibs Yprithersy 
CCG LOTHING.: 
Gentlemens Furnishing 


BROADWAY cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK. 
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Dress and Service Uniforms of Fine 
Quality for Officers of the Army 
and Navy. 














Civilian Clothing, both ready-made and 
made-to-measure. English Hats, Furnish- 
ings, Traveling and Toilet Leather Goods. 
Shoes for dress, street and rough country 
wear. 










Handy Booklet ‘“ Replenishment of the 
Wardrobe’’ mailed on request; also gen- 






eral catalogue. 
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the word 
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MAGIC” is the word 








Made of one Metal parts are 


piece of webbing. brass, gilt. or 
No cords co fray 


or BIND the leg. 


heavily nickeled. 
NEVER RUST. 

Army and Navy men are rapidly learning the 
superiority of the MAGIC CLASP over the awkward, 
cumbersome, old-fashioned garter fastenings 

Once a man has worn MAGIC CLASP Garters he 
will not take any others as a gift so long as he has 2 
cents to pay for MAGIC CLASPS 

Never slip, tear or unfasten 


Sample pair, ribbed silk, 25c., silk cable 50c. 


For Sale by Enterprising Dealers 


MAGIC CLASP GARTER COMPANY 


San Diego, California, and Boston, Mass. 


To SoLprers and SAtLors: For 25¢ we 

will mail a pair of Silk Cable Webb 

MAGIC CLASP GARTERS—the 50c. 
kind. This offer good until July Ist, 1908. 


FREE 
PREMIUMS 


Given in Exchange for Carton Tops 


and Soap Wrappers from 


**20 MULE TEAM”? BORAX 
BORAXO BATH POWDER 
BORAXAID SOAP POWDER 

BORIC SPANGLES 
BORIC ACID, TALCUM 
POWDER 

BORAXAID LAUNDRY SOAP 
**20 MULE TEAM’’ SOAP 
QUEEN OF BORAX SOAP 

and SOAP CHIPS 


Send for 40-page illustrated catalogue of 1,000 articles, given 
away as premiums, Free. Address PACIFIG COAST BORAX 
CO., NEW YORK. 
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lemet, of Boston; Mrs. King, Mr. Comstock 
and Miss Brazier, of Wellesley College. 

Other visitors in the Harbor have been 
Mr. Burrows, a class-mate of Colonel Homer, 
his guest at Fort Warren; Miss Wilde, Miss 
Lou Dyer, Miss Shoemaker and Mr. Adams, 
of Boston, visitors of Colonel Homer and 
Miss Skillings, at Fort Warren. 

At Fort Andrews: Miss Mary F. Holmes, of 
Brookline, the week-end at Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Bartlett’s; Mrs. George E. Perrine and 
Miss Perrine, also of Brookline. as luncheon 
guests at Lieutenant Bartlett’s, also Miss Bart- 
lett, of New York. 

Miss Boyd, of Chambersburg, Pa., sister of 
Mrs. Cree, is the guest of Major and Mrs 
Cree at Fort Revere. 


Fort Logan, Col. 


A meeting was called early in the weck by Mrs. 
Charles Williams, of the ladies of the garrison, 
jor the purpose of organizing a section of the 
\rmy Relief Society. The meeting was an 
enthusiastic one, those present expressing 
great interest in the work. Mrs. Williams was 
elected president of this section; Mrs. Robert 
Rose, secretary, and Mrs. George Ball, treas 
urer. An entertainment committee was also 
appointed, composed of Mrs. Edwin A. Sayer, 
Jr.. Mrs. George Freeman and Mrs. Clenard 
McLaughlin, for the purpose of arranging some 
form of entertainment to raise funds for this 
very worthy charity 

Lieut. J. F. Ware, Lieut. Harry Jordan and 
Lieut. B. Lentz entertained at a dinner in 
honor of Major and Mrs. George Palmer 
Miss Granger, of Denver, was also one of the 
guests. 

Mrs. Chalaron, of New Orleans, who has 
spent some six months visiting Capt. and Mrs. 
Lutz Wahl left recently for her home, much 
to the regret of her many friends in the gar 
rison 

Lieut. George D. Freeman returned Wednes 
day from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas where 
he went to take his examination for promo 
tion to Captain. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Woolnough, of Min 
neapolis, Minn., spent two weeks visiting their 
son and daughter-in-law, Lieut. and Mrs. J. B. 
W oolnough. 

Mrs. E. W. McCaskey, wife of Capt. Me 
Caskey, is expected from the East this week 

Mrs. J. M. Love and daughter, Elizabeth. 
left recently for Columbus, Ohio, where Capt 
Love is stationed as recruiting officer 

Capt. Wilson Chase left March Ist on a two 
months’ leave to be spent at various points in 
the East 

Lieut. Manired Lanza returned recently from 
Fort Douglas, Utah 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Arnold. of Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vermont. have been visiting Battalion 
Sergeant Major Atkins and Mrs. Atkins. 

Mr. Charles Laurence Williams, son of 


Colonel and Mrs. C. A. Williams, has been 
assigned as second lieutenant to the 136th 
Coast Artillery, stationed at Fort 
New Jersey 


Hancock. 
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We have a few copies of the following books 
which will be disposed of at a great sacrifice 


List of Officers of the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps, 1775-1900. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion of 
the United States. 


Records of Living Officers of the 
U. S. Navy and Marine Corps. 


Address, Circulation Manager 
Army and Navy Life. 





Fort Rosecrans 


The cloudburst which did much damage in 
and around Point Loma threatened for a time 
to let fall some of its destructive power upon 
this garrison. Heavier rains than those which 
fell during February have not often been seen 

As to how best to receive the fleet, is the 
one absorbing topic in San Diego Many 
meetings have been held and plans proposed 
by the citizens but as yet none have been de 
cided upon. 

Colonel Leopold Parker, U. S. Cavalry, re 
tired, and Mrs. Parker are spending a_ few 
months at the Colonial Inn, San Diego 
With them is their daughter, Mrs. Reeve and 
her husband, Captain Reeve, of the 24th U 
S. Infantry. 

The wives of General Anthony Wayne 
Vogdes, retired, and Captain Charles Vogdes, 
retired, entertained their friends at a_ card 
party given at General Vogdes’ handsome resi 
dence in San Diego 

\ charming valentine luncheon was given 


at the Ceranado Hotel by the the wife oi 
Doctor Bogart, U. S. Navy. The luncheon 
was followed by a bridge game in the green 
banquet hall Many army and navy people 


were present 

The officers’ wives of the garrison attended 
the reception given by Mrs. Schon, wife of 
Captain John Leicester Schon, retired, in San 
Diego, in honor of Mrs. McCaskey. wife of 
3rigadier General McCaskey, retired More 
than a hundred guests were present The 
decorations were jonquils and smilax. 

Mrs. Stafford, wife of Major Stafford, U. S. 
Army, entertained the army people as well as 
many of her San Diego friends at a six-handed 
euchre party, in honor of her daughter. Mrs. 
Fuqua, wife of Captain Fuqua, U. S. Army 

Three more carloads of material to be used 
in the construction of the U. S. Naval coaling 
station at Point Loma arrived in San Diego. 
The consignment of material consists of huge 
steel cylinders and structural steel. 

A beautiful sight was the passing of the 
cruisers Tennessee, Maryland, West Virginia. 
Colorado and Pennsylvania, also the batth 
ship Nebraska, all bound from Magdalena to 
San Francisco The cruiser Washington 
steamed ahead of the others in order to reach 
Mare Island. owing to the serious illness on 
board of Seaman Owens 
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** No one Who smokes 


URBRUGS 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe 
its delights.’’ 
Why? 


The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly 
seasoned, 

Age improves flavor; adds mildness; pre- 
vents biting. 

In the blending, seven countries, from 
Latakia to America, are called upon. 

Made since 1876. 

Surbrug’s “ Arcadia” is in a class by itself 
— nothing so rich in flavor — so exhila- 
rating in quality. A mild stimulant. 

The Delight, The Pleasure when it dawns 
on you will be lasting. 


AT YOUR DEALER'S. 


THE SURBRUG CO., New York City 





THE SOCIETY OF THE PORTO RICAN EXPEDITION 


Maj.Gen. FRED D. GRANT, U.S.A., National Commander 

The society was organized at Caguas, Porto Rico, on 
October 11, 1898. All officers, soldiers and sailors who 
participated in that campaign or who served in Porto 
Rico prior to October 18, 1898, are eligible to member- 
ship. Annual dues $1.00. Life membership $20.00. No 
initiation fee. A grand reunion is held yearly in No- 
vember. For information and application blanks, ad- 
dress Captain J. C. DeVries, National Secretary, The 
Glen Springs, Watkins, N. Y. 


CHOOSE YOUR EMBLEM SO THAT YOU CAN TELL YOUR BRUSH 
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Emblem on brush 1s also on the yed/ow 60x which protects and guarantees. 





Best bristles trimmed to fit 


at dealers. 
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No branch stores—no agents 


Children’s Outfitters 


We make an exclusive specialty of chil- 
dren's and infants’ wear, and _ furnish 
everything they need, from outer apparel 
to the smallest article of dress 

For these reasons we outfit the young 
more completely, and certainly more satis- 
factorily, than any other establishment 


Write for Catalogue 


of children’s wear. It lists over 20,000 
items for boys, girls and infants, and con- 
tains over 1,000 illustrations of the newest 
styles in clothes, hats, shoes, underwear, 
lingerie and furnishings Copy mailed 
upon receipt of 4+ cents in stamps. 


Mail Order Service 


Under our improved system of handling 
mail orders, distant patrons receive the 
same attention as the customer in our 
store. Every article ordered 
personally selected by one of our exper 


enced house shoppers 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 51 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 








M. HATZAKORDZIAN, Prop. Telephone, Main 2247 


Oriental Rug Washing Co. 
1719 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D.C. 
Special Attention to Govt. Officers 


RUGS REPAIRED AT STEAM CLEANING 
REASONABLE PRICES SCOURING, DYEING 


Made under American sanitary con- 
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Adulta’ 35c. 
Youths’ %ec. Children’s 2c 


Send for our free booklet, ‘Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 186 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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Fort Sill, Okla. 


Mrs. Roberts, wife of Dr. Roberts, left 
the early part of the month to join her hus- 
band at Fort Logan H. Roots. It is expected 
that they will both return to this post in the 
early spring. Before her departure Mrs. Rob- 
erts entertained delightfully at dinner, the 
guests being Captain and Mrs. Hopkins, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Deems and Mr. Quinette. 

Mrs. Deems entertained with a tea recently 
for the guests on the post. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Pratt and Dr. and Mrs. 
Pratt were dinner guests of Captain and Mrs. 
Hopkins on Wednesday. 

The second progressive dinner was given on 
the roth, and proved a great success. 

Among the recent arrivals at the post are 
Mr. and Mrs. Bristed and Miss Merrill. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lewis gave a hop supper after 
the dance on Friday night, the guests being 
Captain and Mrs. Hopkins, Captain and Mrs. 
Deems, Miss Kildutf and Lieutenant Sharp. 

Mrs. Quinette entertained the Card Club 
last week at her residence in Lawton. 

Mrs. Deems entertained the ladies of the 
garrison at cards on Washington’s Birthday. 
The tallies and favors were appropriate of the 
day and the prizes were won by Mrs. Quin- 
ette, of Lawton, a brass candlestick; and 
Mrs. Hopkins a silver-mounted pincushion. 

Several people from the post witnessed a 
play at the opera house in Lawton a few 
nights ago. This form of amusement being 
very rare out here, was greatly enjoyed by 
all. On the return to the post the party 
went to the quarters of Major and Mrs. 
Menoher for a light supper. Those present 
were Captain and Mrs. Hopkins. Captain and 
Mrs. Deems, Miss Bell, Miss Kilduff, Lieu- 
tenant Dodds and Lieutenant Cubbison. 

Captain and Lieutenant Merrill gave a dance 
in honor of their sister, Miss Merrill, on the 
25th. The hall was very prettily decorated 
with flags and bunting and all thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. 

Captain and Mrs. Granger entertained at 
dinner, last week, Captain Merrill and Miss 
Merrill, Miss Bell, Miss Kilduff, Lieutenants 
Dodd and Marley. Cards were played later. 

On Saturday evening Mrs. Merrill gave a 
bridge party. Those present were Captain and 
Mrs. Hopkins, Chaplain and Mrs. Bell, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Deems, Captain and Mrs. 
Granger, Lieutenant and Mrs. Pratt and Mrs. 
Pratt, Sr., Lieutenant Cubbison and Mr. Quin- 
ette 

Mrs. Ballard, of Seattle, is visiting her 
daughter, Mrs. Margetts. 

Mrs. Merrill gave an afternoon bridge on 
Tuesday, Mrs. Ballard and Mrs. Hopkins being 
the prize winners. The other guests were 
Mrs. Granger, Mrs. Deems. Mrs. Bell, Miss 
Bell, Mrs. Lewis, Miss Kilduff, Miss Pratt 
and her mother, Mrs. Pratt, and Mrs. Mar- 
getts. 

Lieutenant Kean is away from the post at 
Fort Sam Houston taking the examination for 
detail in the Ordnance. Later he goes on 
leave for two weeks, cards being out for his 
marriage to Miss Mary Louise Duell, of New 
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York, on March 2tst. Prior to his departure 
from here he was given a farewell dinner by 
the bachelors. 


Fort Des Moines, lowa 


Thursday evening, February 17th, the hop 
room in the Administration Building was the 
scene of a brilliant reception, given by the 
officers and ladies of the 2d Cavalry to the 
Grant Club of Des Moines, some 250 people 
being present. Receiving with Colonel and 
Mrs. West were Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. 
Hunt, Major and Mrs. Sibley. Captain and 
Mrs. Sargent, Captain and Mrs. Kocher- 
sperger and Captain and Mrs. Boniface. The 
ladies of the receiving party were handsomely 
gowned, Mrs. West wore lavender Jusi, Mrs. 
Hunt a black lace gown over white silk, Mrs. 
Sibley’s gown was a blue Jusi and real lace, 
Mrs. Sargent in white silk, Mrs. Kocher- 
sperger wore white chiffon and Mrs. Boniface 
an elegant white Jusi with real lace trimmings. 
The dance hall was decorated with potted 
palms and a profusion of cut flowers. 3e- 
sides the customary flags and _ sabers, the 
lights were shaded with red, white and blue 
and wreathes of smilax were trimmed around 
the chandeliers. The decorations were par- 
ticularly effective, and with the handsome 
gowns worn and the full-dress uniform of the 
officers the scene was one of unusual beauty. 
As the guests arrived the 2d Cavalry band 
rendered a pleasing program, followed by a 
dance program of sixteen numbers. Punch, 
lemonade and ice were served. 

Miss Tracey entertained the ladies weekly 
Bridge Club at the home of her sister, Mrs. 
John P. Wade, on Tuesday afternoon. Mrs. 
Kochersperg won the prize, a cut-glass bottle. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. McH. Eby gave a de- 
lightful bridge party on Friday evening. There 
were four prizes, the two first prizes were 
captured by Mrs. King and Captain Wade. 
The ladies prize was a_ hand-painted plate. 
The gentleman’s prize, a bookmark in weath- 
ered oak, and the consolation souvenirs, a 
dainty handkerchief and waist basket, were 
presented to Mrs. G. C. Smith and Lieut. F. 
E. Sidman. Guests from Des Moines added 
pleasure to the party. 

A pleasant dinner was given Tuesday even- 
ing by Lieutenant and Mrs. Smith. The dec- 
orations were red. With Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Smith there were seated at the table Mr. and 
Mrs. Phillipps (Mrs. Smith’s mother and 
father), Colonel and Mrs. West and Major 
and Mrs. Sibley. 

The attractive home in Des Moines of Major 
Robinson, retired, was thrown open to the 
ladies of the 2d Cavalry. Mrs. Robinson and the 
Misses Robinson entertained very charmingly 
at 500. 

Major Sibley has gone on a tour of in- 
spection to visit the companies of the Iowa 
National Guards in the towns of the State. 

At the assembly dance at the Elks hall, army 
guests were Mrs. Sibley, the Misses Mars and 
Abbot, Lieutenants Smally, Martin and Sid- 
man, Captains Hawkins and Purviance, Drs. 
Lusk and Tuttle. 
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Every one should use **3 in One’ oil on 
his equipment. It quickly removes dirt and 
dust from all parts of all firearms, lubricates 
perfectly without gumming, cleans and _ pol- 
ishes, 
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**3 in One’ enters the pores of metal, form- 
ing a lasting, imperceptible moisture-proof coat 
that positively prevents rust or tarnish, and 
does not leave surface sticky or greasy. 

Try on gun locks and barrels—inside and 
out—sword and sabre blades, brass buttons, and 
other bronze attachments 


















Will carry all necessary wearing apparel for 
the individual—a half dozen suits for either 
sex. The Likliest looking luggage seen any- 
where, lasts a life time and bears our trade- 
mark. Write your wants or ask our dealer. 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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FREE bottle and **3 in One’ booklet 

THREE In One Ott Co., 121 New 
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Fort Mansfield, R. I. 


Lieut. F. T. Thornton has left for his new 
post at San Francisco, Cal. 

Dr. Marvin has been granted two months’ 
leave and will go south the middle of March. 

The troops of this command were paid on 
March 7th by Major Skerrett. 

Captain Kerrick, Fort Terry, was a visitor 
to the post early in March. 

Colonel Parkhurst and Mrs. and Miss Park- 
hurst, Captain and Mrs. Burgess, Major Hor- 
ton, Lieutenant Keesling and Lieutenant Pen- 
dleton, from Fort Wright, spent an afternoon 
at this post the latter part of February 


Fort Apache 


Mounted muster in full dress is one of the 
attractions in the garrison this winter. With 
three troops, to which have been added a 
large number of recruits, the showing 1s 
zood., 

La Grippe has been unusually prevalent in 
the garrison this winter. Few cases have been 
serious 

In late February a severe snowstorm, a 
heavier one has not been seen for years, fol- 
lowed by a fall of the thermometer to 6 de- 
grees below zero, made the roads for a time 
impassable The pay escort, commanded by 
lieutenant Rayser, were the greatest sufferers 
as they were on the road between this post 
and Holbrook 

Lieutenants Smith and Christy gave a din- 
ner in honor of Chaplain Groves, one of the 
new arrivals in the garrison. 

Lieutenants Rodney and Christy have re- 
turned from a successful hunting trip 

Weekly card parties continue without losing 
their attraction. The one at Lieutenant Ely’s 
quarters was unusually interesting 


Fort Wright 


Col. Thomas W. Symons, who has seen ten 
years’ service in the Northwest and on the 
Pacific coast, has been recommended by the 
United States Senators of Washington,. Idaho, 
Oregen, Nevada, California, Utah, New Mex 
ico and Arizona, to be successor to General 
Mackenzie, Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, when the latter retires. Senator 
Bourne of Oregon has prepared a_ letter, 
which, signed by the senatorial delegation in 
this part of the country, has been laid be 
fore President Roosevelt, urging the appoint 
ment. Colonel Symons is commended for his 
work in carrying on surveys and explorations 
in the Northwest; second, as chief engineer of 
the military department of the Columbia, and, 
third, for his familiarity with the Pacific coast 
and the interior of the Rocky Mountains. 
Colonel Symons is well and favorably known 
it Spokane, where he owns considerable prop 
erty as well as throughout this part of the 
country, and, as is stated in the Bourne letter, 
“while carrying on his work he won the re 
spect, esteem and confidence of the people.” 
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Lieut. Charles Herman who was promoted 

from the 18th Infantry to the first lieutenancy 
of the Third at Fort Wright to take the place 
of Lieutenant Scher, transferred, and Lieu- 
tenant Hayden, 1907 graduate of West Point, 
recently commissioned, have reported for duty 
at this post. The last named is a son of 
Commodore Hayden of the National Observa- 
tory at Washington, D. C. Capt. Bernard 
Sharp, formerly a lieutenant of the Third In- 
fantry, who on his promotion to the captaincy 
went to the 22d Regiment, is again transferred 
to the Third, exchanging with Capt. Henry A. 
Hanigan, who had not yet reported at the 
fort. . 
Trustees of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce at a meeting adopted resolutions ad- 
dressed to President Roosevelt, the Secretary 
of the Navy and members of Congress urging 
that the Pacific squadron be increased to at 
least six first-class battleships Part of the 
resolutions follow: “With the enlarged naval 
force at the disposal of the government, and 
the increased importance of the Pacific coast 
states, and their ports of entry; and our close 
commercial relations with our colonies in the 
Pacific, it would seem necessary that we 
should have a naval force on our Pacific coast 
line that would the better command the re- 
spect of our people and all foreign powers.” 

Capt. Woodson Hocker and Mrs. Hocker, 
entertained thirty officers and ladies of the 
post at cards recently. There was six tables 
and five hundred was the game. Captain 
Butts won the first prize, a handsome picture 
frame, and Miss Sue Smith, daughter of Gen 
Allen Smith, retired, won the second, a hand- 
somely bound book. At 11 o'clock delicious 
refreshments were served. Those present 
were: General and Mrs. Allen Smith, Miss 
Smith, Colonel and Mrs. Lea Febiger, Miss 
Febiger, Major Nichols, Captain and Mrs 
Sample, Captain and Mrs. Miller, Captain and 
Mrs. Butts, Captain and Mrs. Shockley, Lieu 
tenant and Mrs. Fred Smith, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Allen Smith, Jr., Lieutenant and Mrs 
Scher, Lieutenant and Mrs. Kunzig, Captain 
Jarnett and Lieutenants Roach, Willing, Rufus 
Clark and Hossfeld. 

Lieut. James Everington, Third Infantry, 
now on a three months’ leave of absence from 
Fort Wright, has been appointed battalion ad 
jutant of the Second Battalion and at the ex 
piration of his leave will report to the com 
manding efficer of Fort Lawton. He has not 
been at the post for several months, being on 
detached service making military maps of the 
country around Spokane also on sick leave at 
San Francisco. He was recently promoted 
from the rank of second lieutenant to that of 
first lieutenant and assigned to the Twenty- 
sixth Infantry and ordered to the Philippines. 
He transferred with Lieutenant Purcell who 
was anxious to return to his old regiment. 

Lieut. Bruno T. Scher and Mrs. Scher re 
cently sailed on the transport Cook for Manila. 
Lieutenant Scher, who was recently transferred 
to the Eighteenth Infantry, will be stationed 
at Keithley on the island of Mindanao 
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Chocolate Bonbons 


EVERYBODY LIKES THEM 


Superfine in flavor 
with remarkable 
keeping qualities 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
BOSTON 


What a Prominent 
Dentist tells his 
patients 


‘Most of the trouble with your teeth is 
due to your own neglect to keep the teeth 
free from the influences that cause them to 
decay. Unconscious neglect, it is true, but 
neglect nevertheless. 

“Now that I have put your teeth 
in good condition, | want you to 
use CALOX to keep them so and 
to protect my work from failing. 

“While I do not claim that Calox will do 
away with the need for my services, it will 
undoubtedly reduce that need to a mini- 
mum when systematically used, and it will 
profoundly influence the kind and charac- 
ter of dental operations that may be nec- 
essary. Never have I seen so many well 
kept mouths as I have since I have made 
the habitual use of Calox a general require- 
ment in my treatment of patients.” 


“The Oxygen does it” 


Sample and booklet sent on receipt of 5 cents 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91-97 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk He., Cotton 25c, 
Mailed on receipt of price 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
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C We are cAdvertised by 
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Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 


Mrs. Helmers, of Kansas City, is the guest 
of her brother, Chaplain O’Keeie, of the rath 
Cavalry. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clarke and family will leave 
about the first of March for Washington to 
spend some time before sailing for the Islands 
in May. 

Major and Mrs. H. J. 
Major 
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Goldman entertained 
and Mrs. Ewing and Captain and Mrs. 
Hayne at dinner. 

Mrs. Frank M. Caldwell entertained with a 
bridge party on the afternoon of the twenty- 
first. Her guests were Mesdames Perkins, 
Case, Craig, Kerr, Walker, Clarke, Burroughs, 
Goldman, Morgan, Ewing, Hayne and Hill and 
Misses Goldman and Lowe of the post. Those 
from Chattanooga were Mesdames Montague, 
James, Milbry, LeBron, Morrison and Thomas. 
Mrs. Montague, of the city, won first prize 
and Mrs. Burroughs second prize. 

Mrs. Burroughs entertained informally at 
bridge. Those present were Mesdames Ewing. 
Talbot, Migdalski, Helmers and Misses O'Keefe 
and Goldman. Lieut. and Mrs. R. F. Migdalski 
were the guests of Colonel and Mrs. Kerr for 
dinner. 

Captain and Mrs. J. E. 
over the arrival of a 

Miss Lowe. of San Antonio, is the 
her sister, Mrs. J. W. Craig. 

Miss Bessie Maulby McLean and Lieut. Wil- 
liam A. Dallam, Twelfth Cavalry, U. S. A, 
were married on February 28th at 4.30 in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, Fifth avenue and 
Forty-fifth street. The ceremony was_ per- 
formed by the Rev. Herbert Shipman, who was 
chaplain at West Point when the bridegroom 
was there as a cadet. He was assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Osborne Ingle of Frederick, Md., 
who officiated at the marriage of the bride’s 
parents, and the benediction was pronounced 
by Bishop Potter. The bride wore an ivory 
white princess frock of liberty satin with a 
court train and a tulle veil. She carried a 
bouquet of orange blossoms, white roses and 
lilies of the valley, the gift of Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Miss Rebekah McLean. sister of the bride, was 
maid of honor and Miss Emily McLean the 
only bridesmaid Commandant Gardiner of 
West Point acted as best man, and the ushers 
were Capt. L. W. Oliver of the Twelfth Cav- 
alry, Lieut John D. B. W. Gardiner of the 
Eleventh Cavalry, Lieut. Norman L. Ramsay of 
the Ordnance Department, Commandant Hul- 
ling, Wallace McLean of Washington, Albert 
Cabell Ritchie. William Bouldin, Jr., and 
Ritchie Kimball. * After the ceremony there 
was a reception at the house of the bride’s 
parents, 186 Lenox avenue, for the bridal 
party, relatives and intimate friends of the 
family. The wedding cake, which was three 
feet in diameter, was decorated with the United 
States arms and insignia of the Twelfth Cav- 
alry. Among the bridal gifts were a peace 
flag from Dr. Robert F. Freedman, a life 
membership in the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution from 
the officers of the Washington chapter; a 
diamond studded insignia from the vice-presi- 


Cusack are 
young son. 


rejoicing 
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dents of the National Society, a diamond heart 
from the members of the N. Y. C. C. D. A. R., 
a silver tea service from the officers of Lieut 
Dallman’s regiment and several pieces of table 
silver from Sir Donald and Lady McLean of 
Scotland. 

Major and Mrs. Charles B. Ewing enter- 
tained Major and Mrs. Goldman, Captain and 
Mrs. Caldwell, Dr. and Mrs. Clarke, Lieuten- 
ants Beck and Cass at dinner Friday the 28th. 

The last big hop of the season was given 
last Friday evening. The hall was decorated 
beautifully and every one had a good time. 

Dr. Clarke and family left Thursday 
Washington en route to the Islands. 

Captain Baker arrived last week to 
Dr. Clarke’s place. 

Mrs. J. M. Morgan entertained the follow- 
ing at bridge Tuesday: Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. 
Goldman, Mrs. Caldwell, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. 
Ewen, Mrs. Hayne, Mrs. Degen, Mrs. Hel- 
mers, Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. Hill, Miss Goldman 
and Miss O'Keefe. 

Mrs. George Biegler entertained at dinner 
Sunday. Her guests were Dr. and Mrs. Clarke, 
Mrs. Wall and Mr. and Mrs. Perkins. 


Fort Clark, Texas 


The tst and 2d Squadrons of the 3d Cavalry 
arrived on the 20th of the month -from the 
Philippines where they have been stationed for 
the past two years. 

Mrs. Dorst. wife of Col. Dorst arrived a few 
days before the troops. 

Captain and Mrs. Page had as their guest 
Chaplain and Mrs. Mills and their young son 

Captain and Mrs. Hedekin have been stop- 
ping with Lieutenant and Mrs. Boyd for a 
few days but are now settled in their new 
quarters. 

Captain Tate left, Wednesday, for the E: 
where he will spend leave. 

A week ago I and D Troops of the 1st Cav- 
alry left for San Francisco, sailing March 5th 
on the Thomas. Captain Sills. Lieutenant 
Munro Wainwright and Dr. Nockolds 
companied the troops. 

Lieutenant McAndrew, 
same day for Chicago 
three months before 

Dr. Swartzkoff left last week for 
Houston where he will be stationed 
3d Squadron of the 3d Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Disque spent a few days in San 
Antonio last week. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Taylor and Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Read were guests of Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Disque until quarters were assigned them 

Mrs. Comley, wife of Lieutenant Comley, 
arrived on Friday. 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL DICTIONARY 


Compiled by Colonel JOHN P. WISSER, U S Army, and 
H. C. GAUSS, Esq., of the Navy Dept. 
Containing authentic and plainly-worded definitions of all terms 
used in the Military and Naval Services, and brief but compre 
hensive definitions of the powers appertaining to each department 
of the U. §. Government, and the duties of all Government 
Officials. Price 50 Cents. ARMY AND NAVY LIFE. 
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